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This. report describes the evolving activities of an y 
educational intervention program which is^ composed of (1)^ a . ^ 
comprehensive^ edrly childl^otld' program fpr" children from. infancy 
through age 6V.(2) a\.subsequent elementary program offering^ y 
con;J^nuity of developmental support; (3) day care services, including 
after-school activities ifor school--age children; l^) a hro^ research 
pfogram in child development and education; (5) a comprehensive array 
of supportive family services; and (6) preservice , and ijaservice staff 
and student training 'programs. New developments •and a,reas identified 
as needing change are^ discussed in relation to eac|^ aspect of the 
progtam. Discussion of the project's research .ac^avities includes an 
overall view of the research program and more detailed reports on\. 
Project AWARE (a human relations program for the ^imary grades) a^d 
Project LEAP (an experimental language training curriculum for 2-^^^^^ 
3r year-old "day care children) ^ The preservice and inservice training 
'programs for staff and students are described. In addition, a 
consideration of future educational an<l research plans is included. 
AppSndicesr co;nprising two thirds of the report, include (1) essays 
'describing the- program dnd its underlying ^j)rinciples; (2) tables . 
showing the prograln's testing schedule; (3) ^^erials used for home 
intervention (approximately one-- fourth of the study) ;, anc^^) papers 
concerning the powerful' position of day .care^today, the effects of 
day care on children, and aspects of research programs involving the 
disadvantaged. ^(ED) 
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Early in February, 1972 the Advisory Council for this project held a two-day 
retreat called' for the purpose of assaying our progress over the past two years, 
discussing our problems, and making plans for the future. Dr. Irvin L. Ramsey, . 
Head of Elementary Education in the College of Education, began the first session 
with a brief review of the history of the project for the benefit of some of the ^ 
relatively new meipbers 0/ the Council. He reminisced about a comnent made by one 
of the original reviewers to the effect that the proposal reflected a great idea 
but an impossible one. Although the quote may not be exact, the sentiment' was 
clearly: "It can't be done!" 

Until Dr. Ramsey retold the anecdote, I had apparently kept the opinion 
successfully repressed. But,, now, that it has crossed the threshold of conscious- 
ness, I clearly recall smiling indulgently when I read it originally and thinking 
something to the effect: "I wonder what would make anyone think that. The idea/ 
is so logical, so timely, and so right that it ought to be easy/ 

The idea was logical, ^nd timely,. and right but making it all come to me 
has not been easy. .Although, because of his anonymity 0 we can never- directly /con- 
fess that to our reviewer, we do it herewith indirectly. • But note that the/on^y 
part of -the evror we are confessing relates to the prgdigtion that it would be isasy 
none of us engaged in the endea\/br would agree that it cannot be done. The reason 
for ttiat is simple: we .are doing it. We gt'ill have a v/ay to gp^ but in our first 
two-and-t^-half years, we have come a long way.^ This reports plus the appended 
documents; will tell the^ story for us . , 

Although It goes without saying that the success of thi^ project depends on 
rrtany people, many of whose names seldom appear on our papers^ I always like to 
$ay it anyv;ay. Accordingly, befoj^e anyone reads this report, he should read the 
staff roster which follows this preface and be reminded that the contributions of 
all of thass people ^are woven into the narratiye. In addition to their lother 
contributions to the program, several .persons contributed to the vjriting'^ of this 
' report. ^ In every case their contributions are identified Cvery part not other^ 
wise identified was written by the proj<&ct director./ 

In a way a progress report is a thank-you letters if not a love l^ttopi^o 
m^' grmtinq agency. Ws are. extremely. grateful for the opportunity 'to bffve parti- 
cipated in the task of designing a model facility for child devel opmenrt and ediica-' 
Hon which links togetlfe/; early childhood and elementary ed«jcationt day care and 
education 0 and a public school system and a university. We are convinced that this 
IS the ihodel which in the Idr^g rm will best serve the children^ their familiess 
and the larger society. We hope you are pleased with what we have ddne and how 

have done It; if you are not pleased^ we hope that you will at least i:nderstand. 
For the privilege the staff thanks you, the ch^tdren and their parents thank you, 
airid^ I thank yow. . ^ 

Bettye'M. Caldwell 
^ ' • Project Director ^ ' 

n^rth 6, 1972 . - ... ^ 
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Chapter I 





first component i*n the triad of activities to be contained in'the 
cts designated as/' specicTl facilities!* of the Division ^f ^search of 
Offige of Child Development is_ a dcr.ionstration of thp^alue^of a. pattern 
of service that v/ould contribute to' the v/elfare of^'y^ng children a-nd their 
families. Our demonstration was to consist of a'pjpdgram of early childhood„ 
education » beginning in infancy and involv'ing hefh group and home-based inter- 
vention, thet was an integral part of, a public elementary sc\J^o^ which would 
provide continuity of support for the parj>fcipating children. A compr^fiensi ve 
array of family services was to be mad^^^vai labile to the participating families 
i needing day care for all the famiH^ who needed this service for their 
cMldren. As a farrly lengthy des^^ription of all the demonstration aspects of 
the project has been written ^^pA^nclosed as "a separate paper (see Appendix A, 

Vns^^^o^y^ygryfemJy'*) 5 in this part of the report we shall 



"Kramer School --Someth 
concentrate ^largeli!^^^ 
need for change 



I'etfdevelopments and (b) area^s in which we see a 



Population 



^ fabMs 1 and ?^Dres^t 
taristfcs our iarnp^e. 
Represent a fairlv^^eterom 

t1 on ^ wijl}^,.^^^ 

fetitJOgnvve th« v^f=^'ss 
hood was r^.^q^'^v 
year's report^>re^^^ls t.nat 
same as a yeary^o 
detailed domo^ap^iir ch^^ra^ 
filed with>6^ ^ff-ir 



demc 



summaf^ies of some of the major demographfic charac- 
Fr^rn these tables one can infer "that the families 
eous^QTOup with respect to occupation and educa- 
the direction of the low end of the scales- 
ion thf5t the racial composition of the neighbor- 
ly cpr o-r the. tables with 'those prepared for last 
t' e proportions of whites and blacks is about Ihe ' 
in th^ -pv^ocess of preparing a brochure coiitaining 
ter'i<;Hcs of ouir sample, a copy of which will be 



P repa raJio ryjj ^ y ' s U) - 

^^^ttAi be rer^ih^q 
(-a-^ord we f^A not lit^^ to 
^lon during the i^'- : 
time, the division has e/pe 
tesche/we have is evi^T^^ir- 
self-confident. Uhile ^nrr^^ 
organizing ou^ eduret-or^ 
for Operating Dfiy Ce^p") ^ 
excel lent 'job of Going thdt 



i-h-sr 1^ ou^ idiosyncratic name for our "preschool 
pj^d^vifTon. Things have gone so well in this divi 
r^ts fr^ra rh^ standpoint of the project director's 
rif.nced a fioynihan-type "benign neglect-" Every 
V, dvr.: our aides are now becoming competent and 
rvAn^T d-'<5agree vvitlT our general philosophy for 
rv^c^g-f^rf f^ee Appendix "Some Guiding Principles 
n would hc^ve to agree that our staff is doing an 
whi ch .'A^ dol' 



^ Preparation of theiie t^ble^ 
and Mr. Jonathan Fields. 



largely the woVk of fliss Patricia Cromwell 
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TABLE 1 DEMOGRAPHIC CHA84eiERISTICS OF CHILDREN 
ENROLLED IN KRAMER ANTTHEIR FAMILIES 



Characteristic 



Students 
(Total N-252) 



Families 
(Total N=129*) 



Division in^hich Enrolled 
Preparatory ' ^ 
Preparatory & Elementary 

Elementary 

Ethgic Origin 
White 

Black 

Other 

Sex 

■"niaTe ^ 
Female' ' 



Mai fa re Recipients 
On Welfare 



Pn AFDC 

^Residgnce Patterns 

Living w1tii both father & mother 
Living with' mother only 

Liv^ing v/ith father only 

Living with adult relatives only 

Living In Mitchell Home or Foster 

home. ^ 
Living withnfiother & adult relative 

Living with father & adult relative 



PERCENTAGE PI 
N OF KRAMER N " 01 
POPULATION F 


JRCENTASE 
■ KRAMER 
U1ILIES 


100. 


m ^ 


^ 46 


36% 






' 25 


19% 


— TTr5 






so 


p.p.—. 


96 \ 


• 


58 


45% j 


154 




69 




2 


1% 


2* 


'25^-— j 


130 


52% 






122 


48% 

._ 




J ^ . 


24 


' .1 


-12" 


9% 


,52 


21%^^*^ 


^ 18^ 


14% ' 


148 


59% 


76 


59% 




|- 30% ' _ 


39 


- 30% ^ 


3 


^•1% 


3 


2% • 


, 17 


n 


9 


' w:" ■■ ■ 


6 


,2% 


2 


-2%-. 




r~ o% ' 






|~2 


1 ' 1 





* Six Kramer children live in a residential treatment center operated, by the 
Pulaski County-Child Guidance Clinic. 
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Bab y House . We made some important changes in Baby House this year which 
have definitely improved the program. The first of these wa^ to give the role 
of principal caregiver to a registered nurse and ^to use as aides only those 
women' who requested an assignment in Baby House,^ -this change, and the program 
benefits associated with it, confirms the project director's convictions that 
it is easier to train a teacher in the type and amount of physical care that 
babies. need. 'In addition to these important personnel changes we, enlarged .the 
separ&te sleeping area (which meant reducing the free play area but, we riardly 
miss it) and forfeited an observation roofii in order to double the size of the 
bathroom. One research assistant and one family service worker regularly assist 
in Baby Housfe at peak activity times, and three or four kindergarten children 
^ come in every day at snack time to help and to play with the babies. The atmos- 
phere in Baby House in serene when it needs to be and gay and lively at other 
times. ♦ 

Toddler Ronm^ ^ Last yea^^ partly because of our interest in trying multi- 
age grouping anTlDartly because of our l^ck of space, we had our infants and 
jfoddlers in the sa^r-p portable classv^oom ^Baby Horjse). This^ a^r-^ngement did not 
mrk v/ell, primarily because of the differences in nap schedules chosen by the 

younger a«^d older infants ^ Unless liwost of the babies were put to bed by 11:00 
or 11:30, they would begin to fuss, or appear tired and restless. As we try 
r^lT^/'-'ys to be sensitive to the physToiogical schedules of ti^e chMdren rath!?r 
" tharf feo impose any schedule on them they were put to bed at that tim^. Latr?r, 
at l?!r3.0 or 1:00 when the todd^erc were ready, tr- go rio^Ain "^or t^ei^ nans ^ the 
babies^were ready to get up. As the one bedroom was just bi<§^ enough to hold 
the iribs th^» toddUrs' cots had to be Qvt down in the plav ?^m^ ^ '.'^frr'-ant 
that, when the babies woke up^ there was no place to rock them, feed tnem, or 
f:lsv and, te-.l^ with them witi^iou'^ oi«;t'ji'b^na r^^e toG'oiU^"> , 

In \n^\i 0"^ th''^ d^M^^rd s^"t^at"c ^ ^ ''co^r* '^'"i th^ m^'^n sc^'Ool building waS 
assigned tr. tbe toddlers ib the fail of 1971, ^Bo^v^owiw sc?:T^e ideas from pic- 
tures we had seen ©f day care fa^ci Hties abroad, t^•e had a ^arce "plav pej^" 
buil.t into the rccmp giving the area added attract*? ve'^ess Kith a play house^ 
balrniny. Th^^ rocm ^'s now one of the rrost colo^f l "n lhf^ rchrrl, ard +he ^ 
toddlers are favorites of the older children in the school. Two chilciv-^en fi^n^ 
Special Ed come every day to he^n at^cnack time and to play with the b^iBies 
Half of the children in this'qroup are participating in Project LP? (language 
Fprichment Pot^vitles Program) ^ wh'rh will be described later in *^he' Re^earct^ 
chapter. ^^T^:? teachers in this group have been especial ly successful in involv- , 
irk parei^ts in their program, oinri part of the Voom is ^s^rn^^ihed a<. a "parent<^ ■ 
comer." * ' 



^ Mrs. June Phifer 9- Pf jncipa I Caregv^/er; Mrs,. Clemmie Jefferson and M-s. ^j^ady 
Molden, Assistants. 

^ Miss EJizabeth Terry^ L^^d Tearhs-r, Mrs, Juiianne Hono^. ., Co ^e;v;^>^ ^ 
Bavnie Jones and Mrf: Edna Henley. A3:>istarrcs 
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Three's 3 Four's, and Five's, Activities in- these three groups prodeed 
along a continuum ranging from relatively less to relatively more structured, 
although in all groups there are periods of planned activities ahd periods of 
child-initiated activities. Individual guidance of learning activities is pro- 
vided by attention to our Developmental Objectives, which "have now been used 
enough to be reorganized irrto more accurate sequences... We realize that we dp 
not have enough objectives written for the oldest group and are v/orking on new 
ones. In our five-year group, incidentally, there are at least two aew items, 
that should be- given -special mention. One is that we have a male teacher in 
this group (something that-is always being asked about In early childhood pro- 
glrams), and the other is that for the first time we have an effective exchange 
occurring betv/een the kindergarten and the first grade. We now have these two 
classrooms situated across the hall from each other, v;hich makes for easy 
transition J, but without the proper attitudes physical proximity means nothing. 
In the 'kindergarten^ group there were three little girls (all of whom were in 
the program last year) who showed unmistakaB]e signs of being ready to read. 
Rather *than develop an appropriate reading Vogram for them in the kinderggir- 
teno v/e thought Jbhat in Kramer we should be able simply to have them work V/ith 
the first graders during reading period. As it turned out, there were six 
children in the- first grade who needed a great deal of readiness v;ork. So 
every day these children change places during part of the morning. Teachers 
on both sides of the hall romain attuned to signs that the arrangement is 
meeting the needs of the children. Although it may seem^ like a small accom- 
pn'shrii^tj to*i!is this exchange rapresei^ited tangible evidence that the chasm 
between the preparatory anO elementary divisions of the school 'is a little ' 
■ less deep and the bridge: across it a littlis more substantial. 

" , One' fl nal.-poi n't |shoy Id be roeritidned about the utllizatioT^ of the time of 
the teachers. There is ^ period ranging from one to two hours in length each . 
-day \^Mm the preparatory teachers a^e r^ot really needed in the classroom. We 
feel that every teacher really, needs to get away from her classroom during 
that time wha^iever possible and to engage in a different type,, of activity. 
Accordlinglys each teacher has soaie kind of assignmenx, f rom ^he Research Divi-^ 
sion durtp the d'all^ nap period. Af;t1vities in which the^ participate duri'ng 
that time include the hoiiiie intervention part of ^:he LOIS (Longitudinal Obser- 
vatio!ni and Interveimtion Study) projecr'^ coding rese?^rch data^ and running the 
control group for groject Aware. Each member of the research staff recipro- 
cates Dy spe^dirtg at least one hou*^ a day engaged in activities that involve 
direct work with the children. We feel that this arrangement helps both cate- 
gories of staff members to ap^^v^ecsats the cotf>tr1 but ions of the other and thus 
inevitably beinefits the total project. . " 



'Three's Hrs. Joan Ro^^x/ Lead Teacher, firs. Marnette Trotters Co-teachero 
Mrs. Bernice Perkins* and Mrs.;3everly Swifts Assistants. Four's Mrs. Margie 
Nutty Lead Teacher; Hrs. Sissv Wells, Co-teacher; firs. Pauline Trotter and 
drs, Euithjhorris, assistants, i^ivs's ni£4 Ann floore^.Lead "jircher; Mr. Hark 
Coojaer^ Cb^ifeaeh^r; Mrs. IiKirirad flidd^eton*. Assistant. . firs Vivian Coss^y^ 
Subltitute Assistant. 
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the Elementary Program ^ _ - * 

In many 'ays, this has been the "elementary year'' in the Krcqner Project , 
As our principal, Mrs.-Elaine Barton, expressed it at a recent faculty meetinq^ 
"The first\vear there was a preschool and an eler^entarv school j in this building; 
las^.year v/as a transition year; and this year it is all one project-'' In r^any 
w&ys- this statement ^is accurate^ yet in other ways we are still in transition 
between '^two schools" and "one , school . " J. 

'One reason we are not yet one school is that our staff does not endorse 
xDne ptiilo^ophy of education. We are not a qrouo committed in advance to behavior 
modification, open education, Moptessbri, or any other clearly articulated edu- 
cational philosophy iincluding the principal >4vestinator 's ^ohilosoohy of the 
school as an ecosystem as in Appendix P). I'ndoubtedly the main reason that v/e 

• are not all of one ohilcoohy i s ,that we did not select teachers on this basis 
the first year of pronram operation* Ouv* oroject idea is so excitinn and so 
compel linn that it^is. easy for a^teacher to react favorably tq it initially, .-But, 
while there are many^ advantages offered the elementary teachers who are assigned 
to our project school, there are also some disadvantanes. On the advantane side • ^ 
of the ledqer can be cited extra money for eouioment and supplies (althouoh not 
^ much), a learnina center (resource room) teacher, day care for their ^ov^n children 

- if needed (tvjo teachers avail themselves of this opprrtunity), havinn more aides 
than^is true in most other schools, participatiorj in what is surely the eauivalent 
of a university Golirse in "current events in education," free time durinn „Dhysical 
-education classes^ availability of practice teachers, the opportunity to meet and' 
talk with rnaf^y visitors who have ideas to share, etc. Rut-there are oenhaos as 
many thi ngs on the negative side: the necessity for freouent chapiaes as new ideas 
are tried, a possible stigma associated with "beinn ^unervised" even thouoh they 
may have many years of experience; havinn to be "on stane'' so often because of 
the ^many visitors and classroom observations, having to conform to a school policy 
about discipline raL*ier than following their own individual^ oreferences, occasion- 
ally havinn to bend their oref erred schedules somewhat in order to accomodate' the 

, preparatory children^ etc. Although we have reouested permission to oay our 
teachers a little extra "hnoney, this has not 4?een nranted. 'Similarly, we have 
.tried to get them graduate credit for their participation in our Faculty Forum, 
but to no a\^ai"t. Thuc it seems to some of us that our elementary teachers do not 
gfet enough value for themselves from the oroject. ' 

At the time -the oroject was launched., ther& was considerable discussion 
in the Advisory Council abnut whether a comoletely t^w set of teachers should be» 
assigned to Kramer. Although some of 'us felt that tlmM^;^^ we permitted 

ourselves to rationalize our acnuiesc^nce to the sunnestlwPfhat we begin with the 
teachers alrf^adv v^orl.ino in the school. In tjie fi/st place. Little '^vock had only 
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shortly befoff that time rdeassigr>ed teachers so .that the proportion of whit§ 
and black teachers In-each §chool ^Approximated that of the racicir nroportions 
in the total, papulation of te^ghers (85 per-^erftwte, 15 per -cent black), and* 
reassignment was a touchy subject-.-^Also» it was sugqested, the bijftest for 'the * 
project was to see if one could take, an existinn school staff and train thti 
personnel so as to accomplish the project objectives. • ' 

5- ■ This rationalization was an e^sy one»- as most of the teachers workina in - 
the schooP at the time tffe project beqan appeared- to be excellent teachers. 
Several had many years' of experience, and all had high "rati nq^r from supervisors 
and fJrinci'pais. Alf te^ehers who did not. like the^ i^ea oil the project were given 
the optidn Co request a transfer, and one did this the el)id-of the first year. 
All other teachers who have left of their own volition have/dbne so in order to 
return to school or because of retirement. ' / 

. ,/ Master teachers 6r teaching interns , We have a>ways^ conceptualized' our 
prefect" as being for education the. equlvalent"°o?Nu4:ea<:J2j;na hospital for medicine- * 
(an iciea suggested by Dr. Charles'P. Rershenson). Accort}1nnly we felt that all 
new teachers assigned to the school should t/e -new and 'inexperienced and should 
have an oDDortunity to have much more suoervfsion and training than is ordinarily 
possible Tor a new teacher. This plan has been followed with ever/ replacement, 
and ais of this writing we hope never to do it anain. At the beginnino of this 
s.chg)ol y'eiir, for exwle* we had throie teachers who had never taugfjt full-time 
before, and three inexperienced teachers out of seven comarise a- critical mass 
that can throw the entire school out of balance. The new teacher hfred thi"s year 
was discharged by^ the Little. Rock School District at the end of one month. of 
teaching.' A. regular substitute" filled the position until mid-year, at which time 
a fully certified 'teacher was hired to replace. her. Thus the sixth grade of our 
model school can hardly be described as having had a "model" year. 

I'e now realize tbat there is a basic incompatibility in being a'. "model 
demonstration" center and being a "training center" -- at Itast for teachers. 
Although bur training program is quite outstandina this-year,. it does not compensate 
for lafck of experience and skill as afteacher. Accordingly, /'in any future replace- 
ments, tlie main criteria for appointment will be (a) commi trfl^nt to the philosophy 
and fnethbds of the project, and (b) experience. . ■ - 

The problems ^f discipline and class assignments . Although in neneral we- 
haye had high morale througnout the school, we had one bad period this fall during 
the time the teacher who was discharged was still in Jhe school. Unfortunately 
the^principal became i.ll. right after school opened and was not available for almost 
a month tb^ provide any help to this inexperienced younn woman. Most of her^ 
"problems, were due to the fact that she was unable to exercise even a modicum of 
control PVer thet;hildren in her class, and suddenly it seemed that disciplinary 
problems Spread over the school like a orairie fire. Prior to- the launching of ' 
the projfect, several of the teachers„had used paddling as a method of control,. 
Suddenly this control technioue seerfied.to several of them to be called' for again. 
Only a person who has not witnessed it or lived through it can appreciate the . 
spectre of having, a grouD of children fail to show respect for their teacher; we 
are all convinced that the most vocal educational critics who blane teacher 
ineptitude for all the ills of American e'ducation have never coned fpr a single. 



uninterrupted. day with a cla'ss of pbstreperous children. Althouah a few 

years ago the principal investigat)br might hc(,ve beeo guilty* of the same kind. — ^ 

of carpimg, this is not any morel ^ ^ 

Jit is the policy of the Little Rock Pub Jic Schooll that physical punishment 
is not to be iised-^on" a chi.ld without (a) wr^itten permission from its parent and 
(b) having the parent present at the time of the act of punishifient. Apparently 
this is a policy that is occasionally^ overlooked. Cincidentally, we frequently 
have' parents come to the school to ins-lst that their children be whipped- when- they 
break the school rules.). The project supervisors tried in every way possible to 
strengthen this policy arid to offer constructive help to the teachers iri their 
efforts to /lelp the children gain internalized controls of their own 1)ehavi^r, 
Essentially we have ad^ated what would-be considered the behavior modification 
apppach, without the use of consumable reinforcers but with reliance upon t^e 
earning of privileges. That is, we have urged^ (a) reward desirable behtfvior; 
tb) ignore negative behavior if possible; {c) isolate the child from the rest of 
the group if (b) is not" successful . r " » " 

Our efforts iji this struggle have both helped to attach the elementary teachers 
,to the project and also to-istrai/i the relation^p somewhat/ For any attempt to 
aificourage someoneHo consider alternatives is liK^l^f to be interpreted ^s implicit 
cvvlticism of v/hat wbs already being done- And 30 -ft has been in the ^"nstance of 
discipline. Yet at the Same time we have helped td cement our relationship with 
ttie teachers by being sympathetic^. by genuinely understanding their problem (often - 
iby yirtue of long observations or actual supervision of offending children), and 
by helping to cope with the most di^turbtng children. 

Here it is worth commenting that at this juncture all of us h^^a open minds 
'about th« best way -to handle disciplinary prob^lems in the school. The principal" 
iiw^stigator has long been, both in her-personal and professional philosophy 
opposed to physt33al punishment- The same is true of two of bur key research staff 
^ftambers, both of whom are recent* graduates, of a doctoral program which, featured 
c-ahavioir modification principles.- A third research scaff member is almost a fanatic 
In his opposition to physical punishment. Yet we are all reviewing the evldeiace and 
trying to articulate a more consistent and comprehensive discipline poljcy for 
-the schooll for nex4;^ear. It may well be that, as Baer (1971) has suggested^ 
punishment is occasTonally necessai^y to get a resp^^se rate down to a level where . 
bahavifor that is 1ncc|npatible with the. yndesirfd behavior can be reinforced. 

Such problems are not unique to Kraimr; they appear to be virtually apidemtc 
throughout the nation. Cohen^(1972) sugg^ts in a recent article that teachers 
mth mmy yjears of experienoj are noticing in children af all social c'^^scS 
shorter attention spanss, less sustained interest 1n matertalSs less ability to 
delay ?|ratif1 cation, mose intense manifestations^ of frustration when things do 
mt go exactly as was presjyimably Hesiretf. She attributes the change to our 
increased technology, to too many hours In front of the TV set^ and to the easfi . 
of changing the. channel instantly should things not be ifimiedlately appealing. Ours \ 
Is becoming a culture of "get it now," or "do your own thi^g"; much of what we have 
witten about the iiliportance of developing in^^efnalized con-trols and cooperative 
rather than competitive motivational systems may become Increasingly difficult 
to achieve- Whatever the explanation, we have seen a change at Kramer this year 

• ' T\ ^ ' ' ' • ■ 
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and i'nteAd to put wore efforViinto understandina it ^urinq the next year than ws 
have in tne past. • ' , . 

" The only other^ ma jor dissatisfaction that we sense from teachers comes from our 
poTlcy of assigning students on a true non-graded basis. This means that each 
teacher hasi a range of students that may cfover three or more gradp levels, possibly 

?Oing^up tdWive levels at the upper grades. Teachers in the -past 'who have worked 
n schools where the dispersion of achievement is more narrow arp very frustrated 
with this situation. However, there appears to be no way to avoid this in KTramer. 
The three upper elementary teachers are n^^ on their own initiative, entering int^ 
el team teaching arrangement and subject serialization (one- teacher handles math 
with all students and orie handles reading).' This appears to be a useful way of 
coping with this extreme ability and achievement spread that characterizes our 

sample. - , 



' Changed inVenronment . Our biggest problem^ this year— and in many ways the. 
only one with wfMch we are helpless to deal- — has been sicinificantly greater 
tnwbility in our .families. Our older children who have had any exposure to the 
preparatory program are now in second-grade. Yet no more than half the children 
It) that second gfade attended kindergarten at Kramer, and half of those who did 
atjtend are in some other school. Furthermore a, although this is difficult to document, 
Jt^is our impression th^ many of the "'new f ami 1 i es. movi ng into the area are more 
•cj«prived economically and educationally than has be^gij the. case in the past. We 
•have had to concer(\ojirselves with v,fays of coping -^with this Increased mSbility, and 
purilnajor thrust in^,1s direction will be the use of child advocates' next year 
who will follow our children into whatever school they mifiht enroll after a period 
of-^-exposure to Kramer. Details of this 4)1 an v^fill be described in Ct^apter V, 

The Total Picture . ' \ ' ' ^/ ' '. ' . 

Because of the coliplexity and'scope-^f our program, it is easy to fractionate 
ft even as we write and talk, about it. However, it is a unified^roject, and-v/her? 
OTe looks at it in its totality/, the pieces all fit toqether. '"In F^ure 1 wemffer^a, 
schematic drawing' that describes the full range of activities in whij:h-we are enqaaed 
and which helps to visualize how each part is related to every 'other part. 

Pay Care • 

The day care component of our program has been one. of the most gratifying parts 
0f the project this year, "low fully understood and accepted by children,, parents, 
SJid ©lententary staffs the service.-is utilized to full advantage. All last year we ha°d 
to fight the attitude that the extended day care was only for the children unde^j^x", 
irtOWs however^ the age barrier has been completely broken; The after school 
activities which are most appeaVinn to the older children are orcianized recreation 
and arto The phystcal education has similar appeal during the before school hours. 

- In terms of our outreach activities associated with day care, there have been 
two main activiti'es this year: . . '\ 

'. \ I 

{%) Workshop on Infant Day Cat^ .'iyDuring the winter of 1970-71, the project 
director was approached by Mrs. Margg^fet Cone, then president of SACUS (Southern . 
Association on Children under%,SixH about offering a workshop on infant day care 
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urider ^ACUS auspices. We agreed, ^nd the project director and f1rs» Betty Paqan, a / 
T^cal member of the SACUS Board, s^erved'as neneral clhairmen of the event. Plans / 
{yere worked out during the early spring of 1971, and possible workshop faculty / 
contacted. Then an announcement was ma®s about the v^orkshoD durino the annual 
SACUS meeting in March. It, was decided 1-n advance to limit the size of the workshop 
tO' 200 participants, and that was roughly' the 'number of persons who applied ^to attend. 

\ The workshop was held in June at a hotel near Kramer. The faculty was 
'exciting and well informed, and the participants were eager and enthusiastic. Most 
of us who had previously been engaged in ^•'milar workshops ri^reed that, because of 
the elan and comfnitment of the participants, this one was outstanding. 

Proceedings of the Workshop v;ere edited by Dr. Richard Elardo of the project 
staff and Mrs. Betty Pagan. At the time of this writing they have just come off the 
press, a^nd a copy is enclosed as Appendix C. SACUS will have the pamphlets on^sale 
at their 1972 meeting, which begins on March 23. " We have been asked to consider 
repeating the workshop and may do so in the summer of 1973. 

(2) Task Force on Child Care ajid the Family of the Governor Comnriss ion 
On the ^'Status of W omen. The project director is Chairman -(chairperson ^ one is forced 
to say) of this task force, orininally called simply the Day Care Task Force. We 
changed the title of the group becafisn of the concern of many .knowledgeable persons 
that the .label "day care" be broadened into the more accurately descriptive term 
"child cars, we xhanged that part of the name of the task force. But, because of the 
project director's convictions that child care cannot be considered apart from the 
family s we further broadened our labSl into Child Care and the .Family. 

Yhis task has turned out to b^ one with potential for influencing attitudes 
tovjard child care programs in this state. Membership on the task force ctoes fronr^ 
all over the state, with a con^envrdition 6f representatives fronn right here 
Little Rock. That concentration means that enouph of us are here to interact more 
frequently than at our regular ^manthly meetings and to become fully conversant ivflth 
day care needs and resources throughout the state- 

Other Dissemination Act1vt,t1es . In addition to these tvm' organized activities ' 
relating to child care, the project director has bee^ involved in many speakinn 
ainigagements in this field and has written rather extensively on the subject di;r1ua 
the past year. The most vddely dissemin^ited of tl^-ese papers was one that 'appeared' 
the Saturday Review in the spring of 1971. Copies of the following papers -are 
50pended to this report: 

, -Appendix D Day Care ^he Tlm1d Giant Grot^/s . - , , 

Appendix E Day Care.-- from Pariah to Prodigy 

Appenxiix F — WhatT Does Research Teach Us about 

' " ^ Day Care: For Children Under Three 

Append X G What Happens ^to Children 1n Day Care 

Suppl emen tary Servi ces • ' 

The Supplementary Service Division has endeavored this year^ and has made >cme 
arduous strides forward, .to help fulfill one of the Project's major, ooals, th^t of u^o 
intense involvement of families in their children's education/* recoQniii'na that 
"jptfucation vihich does not affect and strengthen the famil^y can have only limiied 
success." All parents have been personally contacted to obtain family/iata i^forma- 
tif^n and have been comtiiniiijaii ^y efn;Coy«'age(l to Interact in the f/iumep^oos/aci1 vr:^-.^s thit 
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have been planned for and with parents this year. . 

To begin with, a series of group activities were initiated with parents ip 
September. Ue began by having "Kramer Koffee Kl^tches" to Which all of the parents in 
the school were invited. Special activities were planned for. these. meetings, hel4 
every two weeks, such as showing a video tape of some of the classrooms ;i having ^ 
Bingo games with toys as prizes, and making jewelry. However, the attendance and 
enthusiasm for these meetings declined steadily, after the 29 who came to the first 
meeting, so that there was only an attendance of six at an early November meeting. 

The "Koffee Klatches" were thus discarded for a second form of parent involve- 
ment ^ parent discuSsion/education group. The core attenders of the Koffee, group 
along with other available parents were invited to attend weekly one and a hal^ hour 
meetings 'to discuss concerns in childrearinq and family life. Four meetinns Were 
Held before Christmas in which such topics as eating problems, sibling rivalry, 
disputes over chores, overprotecting children,. granting increasing indepehde)5(ce, were 
discussed. The eight meetings held after Christmas dealt more with concerns; parents 
had about their children's progi^^ess in school and about their children's involvement 
in^school problems, such as fighting on the playground. ] 

Along with these parent group discussions, there has been a series of parent 
receptions every two weeks, sponsored by a different classroom each. time. The last 
reception, held in the first grade, brought out ten parents and involved them ia 
a discussion of first grade curriculum in addition to .their classroom obsorvatipns. 



Several parents have recently expressed an interest in being more actively 
involved in the school*, in doing more than just tallcing, so plans are underway for 
thm to become voli^teers in the school librarj^ and to staff a clothipg booth. 

Another "supplementary service" for families has been the Kramer Toy Box, 
a toy, lending library, from which Kramer neighborhood children are encouraged to* 
check out toys. It began operating in the Kramer Servic)^ House on Octobler 1, 1971. - 
The library Is open each Tuesday and Thursday .and is run J^y (ttje Supplementary Service 
staff* After a parent has rengi^tered his child, the chil<l mgy select one toy to be 
returned the following week. \^ adylt must accompany a child each time he borrows 
a toy. Parents are given a list of library, rules and general play instructions 
which are discussed with them. They receive instructions on helping children play 
with the paf^ticular toys selected/ After a child has borrowed and returned several 
toys in good condition, ha is allov/ed to check out two ttPys. 

Participation in the library has been enthusiastic and extremely regular by 
those who have joined, put it is hoped that even;greater use can be made of this 
Mbr^ry in the near future. The parents that have used 'it have been very good aboyt 
curing for the toys and returning them on time. However, the users often tend to 
fee our families who already have toys iri their homes and have few children. Other^ 
famllleSf when approached by our staff , say they have too many children' and that \ 
the toys win get broken or lost. Although they are assured that a loss or breakage 
1$ expected occasionally and that no reinbyrsement is necessary, they still hesitate 
ta borrow. Perhaps another hindrance to participation has been the -fact that the 
toy library has been situated in the Kramer Service House, entirely separate from 
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froffi the school. Plans* ar? being fomulated to move it to the school so as 
to allow greater and easier access po more parents. 

The Supplementary Service per^sonnel also play a vital part in meeting the 
fundamental needs of the school 9 such as intake of Preparatory level children, 
helping with daily needs of children and parents, providing guidance and counseling 
service. Specifically^, the Supplementary Service staff handle all information 
requests '.concerning admission^ to the Preparatory level. If a child is felt to be / 
an eligible candiclate, several interviews are held with the parents and they are 
requested to visit the school. Thus at this initial orientation, parent involvement 
is stressed. 

The Supplementary Division assists families by being responsible for any 
"contingencies" that arise in the school. A Supplementary Service member is 
contacted to check on absences, to transport children and/or their, parents to clinics, 
etCo 9 to help obtain needed clothing if it is aot available in the 'schooTs closet, 
etc. The SS staff also assists with family problems and helps the family make 
ajpplication to appfopriate conimunity resources when deemed beneficial. A member 
of the SS staff usually attends school conferences with parents of children who are 
expeHsndiTig difficulty isi school 5 either academically or sociallyg and gives, further 
^upportivfe smnce to the family if warrantedo 

- . . . ' ^ 

The psychological! examiner on th^ Supplementary Service staff completes 
guid^inc(^ eva^uhtiom'on child^^en v<?ho have bean referred by, their teacher. The 
a-zaluations are followed uo by a teacher Conference and parent conference. If felt 
■v5C3s$ary:, a sac-*?."^ service i^^r/rk-iip i% "also-cor^pleted inri a case conference held... 
Child counseling sessions have a^so been conducted by -the Supplementar^y Service staff. 

^ Thus the Supplementary Service Division has attempted to be all encompassing 

'of ^^asi^rily p.eeds 'Wi th the a^iphasls m helpfiic parmts to becor^^e m^re invol'^ed" in tte 
aducation process- We feel that gradually parent involvement is becoming more intense./ 
parti cul-iariy a?, more fABr-'S are made "vj'HK'*; parentis rather than "f^or" them^ a.nd we ' 
hope it *7i'!j ccntlmj^ to grow! ' ■ 
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Chapter 11 « RESEARCH 

This has been a year of unparalleled progress in Our research services. 
Our staff is now better trained, and we added three new staff, members, capable of 
conducting independent research and of supervising the work of others. These 
three people— Dr. Phyllis T. Elardo, Dr. Richard Elardo, and Mr. Stephen Lehane— 
have immeasurably enriched the project. However, the bulk of the credit for 
our more efficient organization as a, research operation' goes to Dr.. Phyllis T. 
Elardo who serves as our Research Coordinator. Also special kudos are^merifed 
^by Miss Patricia Cromwell who is in charge of data cpding and processing. For 
the first time we now have all our data in readinfess for the asking of research 
questions and the obtaining of meaningful answers. . ^ 

A Progress Report that must be written in March is awkward for us, as 
this is just prior to the time at v/hich we begin to get our posttest data. 
Although some of our projects can operate independently of the school ye'^r, fijr 
most of our. research activities we are tied into the'schooT calendar. Accordingly 
we have requested permission to submit future progress reports in September or 
* October, one of which is planned for 1972. In that report we will sy.mmarize all 
data obtained during. this school year. - 

^ * Scope of Research Activities 

' * . * 

In this report we wish to Introduce an overall view of our research prograinfii 
and then present a detailed report of two of our iiiajor research activities-^-Project 
AWARE (a buman relations program for the primary grades) and Project LEAP (Language 
(Experiences & Activity Program) for two- and thr^e-year-olds. 

. /' • , * <- 

^Araas of Research Endeavor ■ . c . ^ 

— . — . — ^ ; — ~ ^ ^ . - _ • 



Figure 2 contains a schematic drawing of our research commitment. AroC 
the "periphery are listed the areas in which v^e^are engaged in ^search: program 
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evaluation; direct service to teachers, stydents^ and famlliesi curriculum 

da^islopiiisimt; iimstnGiieijfit development; „simi basic research tEilt relates ta- ch'- 'idremj, 
families, md the broader social context. Each of these aiceas will be disc^isssd! 
briefly. ' - ' 



^ jrM. evglyatiorB >- We have been simyltaneoysly atta^pting both a foras- 
tive m6 a symmative evaluation of our program (Bloomi, 1971)o which has perhaps' 
b^m a Jiilstaka. As this will be a tojor theme of our falTl reportv, at w'hich t\m 
we will have posttest data for this year, m further details will be given here. 
A detailed outline of . the forma! evaluation schedule 1s presented \n Appefi-dix 

\ . ■ ■ 
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AMARE — Hueiasi Relations Program 
Lt^ — language Enrichment Activity Program 
v/LOfS Longitudinal ^Observation and Intervemtioffi Study 
V REAP --^ Regular Evaluation of Achievement and Progress 
\\\ Children's Learning Styles 
^PRROACH A Procedure fdir Patterning Responses of Adults and Children 
Jlfl Inventory of Home Stim«^1ation ^ 
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Direct service ,^ Our research staff engage|^-in a great deal of direct 
service to children, familfes, and teachers. For exarnple, ofre of the research 
staff operates the schoors'^ resoui^ce room. All members of the research staff, 
it will be recalled, spend some time each day working directly with the children 
(usually as part of a research projiect, but not i^.lways). Evaluation data are 
regularly scanned to provide guidance for indivicfeial teachers that might be help- 
ful in individualizing instruction. Also resLearch staff members provide direct 
service to l^ose families who are in tite interventio/i^^subgroups of the LOIS 
project. We occasionally set up temporary "time out" rooms for disruptive chiTdrep, 
and these must always be staffed by. research personnel . . Dr, Phyllis Elardo spends 
almost two hours per day working directly with the childVen.in the first three 
primary grades; Dr. Richard Elardo spends one hour daily helping two's 'and 
three's acquirdB language. Repeatedly we have stressed the fact that there is no 
complete separation of the research activities fjrom the educational activities « 
.in this project—a, fact in which we take great pride.. ' - ^ 

Curriculum development s Any tnnovative^educatibnal prograiiv must be concerned 
in some degree with cuririculum development. Al though the ^project director li4<ea' 
to say that our task is to design an-envtronment, not develop a curriculum, the 
task of ewirormentajl d^^sign cannot be accomplished without concern for the school 
curriculum. ^The curricula for AWARE and LEAP will be described injdetail later 
1^ thi^ chaptero Our L,OIS project v;aj5. described some det^ajT* last year and^ 
will be referred to briefly in a subsequent section. Here, however, we should 
mention that^ttfe.fiaterials prepared .for use with the parents involve curv^iculum 
materials^ A copy of tSue bcpk^e^^ is included, as Appendix i. Plans for the 
alternative room are described in Chapter 5. . 

Instrumgfit dgvel oprngifit . Two/of these (APPROACH, STIM) represent refinements 
of inst^umen^^^^ "tRe principal investigator began developing -in .Syracuse. 
Despitfe Its monumentally cumbersome na;tura, the APPROACH technique is new being*' 
discovered, and a number of investigators are using it lid^tliSiV own research. 
Recej^tly i^e helped in the analysis pf''40 parent-chlld^'dyaSs from' the Hough Parentr 
ChlW Centeir^Mn Cle\?eliand using the' APPROACH, md d(^onstrated its versafjllty . 
in b^ing able to be coded fsrom video tapes father than rt^ behavioro ^ The Imen-^ 
tmy of Home Stimylatlon (STIM) has^een received eagerly by people all over the 
comtrif who have been locking for* some way to measure hom6 "environment objectl\/e1y . 
During the past year we have collected aiad coded d^^ta on Almost 200 families mtM - 
an axtensioin of the STIM thatXill be used vjith families of children in'3-6 age 
range. Theses data are now at the Computing Center being ^rocessecf for a factor 
enalysis. Withioi tjig n^Kt year wa will begin working on a form useful with fMtHes 
of children of elementary school age. ^ 

During the past year we have become ai^a re of our need to carry but mor^ 
essentially diagnostic studies of learning patterns—not give more testSg but 
devise more procedures for observing learning In situ and deducing idiosyncratic 
learning styles which have clear ^mpli cations for teaching procedures. To dste 
we have done lltti? on this but have chosen it as a major area for future deve- 
lopment. Iin th(g diagraiifs we have referred to it as LEARN o 
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The project director" has long been committed to the strategy of formulating 
objectives for each segment of the learning ladder and having a procedure for 
Informal monitoring of whether a child has achieved each objective. That is 
the way we plan pur educational activities at the preparatory level. It would 
appear. to be an equally efficient way of individualizing^teaching at the elementary 
level, and we have begym the rather arduous taslc of formulating objectives for 
all the major subject areas of the elementary years—communication, math, social 
living, and iDersonal development. These are identified in the diagram as REAP- 
Regular Evaluation of Achievement and Progress. It is our intention that these 
will be used both as guides for the teachers and also. as progress books for the - 
children. We have now prepared such objectives for a first run trial of their . 
sequencing and their utility. During the suimer of ^972 instructional activities 
will be catalogued according to these objectives amd filed tn an easily acces- 
sible location within the school library. Copies of the objecttves as now 
formu'Tated are available.; We decided not to include them with the Progress Report 
for the siffiple reason that they are so bulky. Anyone interested in a copy may 
obtain it upon request. ' , • ' 

Basic research. Here we have divided our activities into those that relate 
to chi 1 dren , to f amil 1 es , and to society. During the 1972-73 year we will have 
the benefit of a reading specialist from the University who will be half-time 
with us. Her mrk involves relating under.lpng cognitive structures as formulated 
by Piaget to the teaching of reading. More details, of her project are contained 
in Chapter V. The mediation training study is still jn progress and will be 
described in the fall. The DISTAR project is completed and is reported as a 
separate paper in Appendix J. 

Our basic research relating to families is currently weak except in terms 
of the LOIS— our largest single substudy in the whole project. By summer almost 
100 of the babies In that project will h^ve reached 18 months of age, ^nd we will 
do a midway evaluation at that time. The study on the consonance between parental 
values and values held by the project staff is now completed and is reported as 
Appendix K. 

Finally i« are planning to launch a> major study using itbservational measures 
only ccmparin^ the environments of children in their own homes, in group day eare 
(not at our Center), and in family day care. Arrangements to conduct this stisdy 
have already been made with the Arkansas Department of Social Services. 

Staff training and developm ents At the center of aay research program there 
must be a continuing process ot training. This indeed characterizes our research 
staff. Coordinated by Dr. Phyllis Elardo and contributed to by various staff 
members, research personnel are trained in a weekly seminar and in individual . 
tutoring sessions. A number of our research staff have notM enrolled in graduat(^ 
degree programs. There is something very intellectually contagious, about mrldng^ 
In research in a project such as this o > 

The roifnainder of this chapter ivill be devoted to a detailed discussion 
two of our major research endeavors--Project AWARE and Project LEAP. 
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PROJECT AWARE'.. 
A school program for intef'personlilL development 
Phyllis Ela^o 



The recent report of the Joint Commission on Mental Health of iCFiildren 
(1970) is a response; to mandate stated nj the Soci aT Security, Afnendments of 
1965 and 1968 • The Commission's purpose was to recommend to the Congress, the 
Secretary of' Health, Education, and Welfare ^ind the Governors of the States^s 
action to improve the, health and mental health needs of children. One of the 
Commission's conclusions was that schools have a tremendous- potential for 
enhancing the mental health of all the children who attend them, for preventing 
thi development of serious emotional disorders^ and for' improving the condition 
of those children v7ho are already suffering from such difficulties. ?\ccording 
to the Commission, the promotion of mentalyheal th through , education should 
receive as much emphasis as does treatment of specific emotional and rhental 
disorders. 



Typically, children between the ages of 5 to 17 spend .from 25% to 40% of 
their time in an educational environment. However, with thfe new nationaT emphasis 
on early childhood education and day care (Caldwellj 1971) it is likely that 
children from infancy to 17 years will spend the majority of their time in an 
environment other than that of their family. Therefore^ . it appears "chat the 
nature of the child's educational experiences will play an even greater part in 
the .development ef children. 



Societal Demands fpr Change in the Schools 

While the educational system has always had great responsibility for incul- 
cating "academic" knowledge as wfill as for "developing good citizens", many critics 
(niich, 1971; Silberman, 1970; Holt, 1964) castigate the educational establishment 
for overemphasizing cognitive development while allowing wnat has been termed the 
"affective domain" to be slighted. The majority of people involved with education 
today see a gre^t need to humanize education; as articulated by Silberman (1970) 

*\ . • ecfucation should prepare people not jjst to earn a living 
buf to live a life— a creative, humane, and sensitive life. 
^ This means that the schools must provide a liberal, humanizing 
education" (p. 114), 

The problems in our society are obviously an indication that there needs to be 
a re-evaluation of vihat we are doing in our schools and other institutions to 
prepare Individuals to live such a life- 
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The changes proposed by most educational reformers are to redesign the 
quality of life in the classroom. It is the author's view that the most. important, 
component of the quality of life in the classroom concerns how the school system 
and teachers reolate to the pupils. "However, the current emphasis «1n most class- 
rooms between teacher and pupil has been on the best instructional ftiethod for 
the acquisition of the three R's. There is no .widely accepted program in the 
interpersonal area even though all schools llst.social and efnotional development - 
as important goals; this lack of regularly programmed experiences in the affective ' 
area bears investigation. The'majority of teachers perceive themselves as only 
minimally involvecf in the personal and interpersonal live? of their pupils 
although they spend six or more hours a day with them.. Generally, teachers embrace 
the notion of teaching the "v/ho>e^child," but actual practices in the classroom 
do not often support the idea. It has been documented (Flanders and Amidon 1967) 
that acceptance of feelings has accounted for only .005 per cent of the verbal 
interaction in many elementary classrooms.' 

It appears that we have formalized programs to teach children almost every- 
thing In school except to understand and accept themselves and others, and to 

fiinctior. rrore effectively i^i interpersonal relationships.^ This lack of formali- 
zation of dfietttsj:: .xf:f rlences has permitted the development of social behaviar 
te b^. e'- C\ ' " elopment of affective behavior in the classroom vs 
not just another irrovation, but one too long unrecognized as basic to the learnleng 
process ir. "'•^I'y class-ro^in ewironment. 

^ ->-^ - . ^ 

It i% tie schcrJ*! pi^^ce to deliberately attempt to foster, in addition to 
the 3 R-s, such t^btur. .^r)^rAci as'the awareness of self and others and the ability ^' 
to copa v.ith inferper<.or a^ problems. The author believes that the role of the school 

as an agent o^ iociasization should be carefully expanded Into the affe,ctive 
domain as dc o\ »^/ v fh^ s iterature contains .several attempts to provide training 
in ir.terperiiaal ri .at .c/*^ ar> part of the regular school day (Ojemann, 1957; ' 
Kollam a^d •t; , xr^oS, Bessell and Palomares* 1969; Glassier, 1969; Borton and 
Freeb^jrg, , l^.^. ^ ',y.:r, '.:^7l5 Long, 1971). 

The present/" cr:0£av or , called project AKAREi. represents an attenpt to cregite 
an environmer^ I'^^lthi*^ t>£ school in which the affective development of %11 childretni 
is facilitated. . , 

-V.'^sr" .^ofr.^'H'S Designed to Humanize Education 

At :nr: Qres^rt 'Mne there ?lre several programs available to educators 
which share the mnor god . of enhancing interpersonal development among 
school chi ^rirer ' . ^^'^i^ 

A "Causal " ApfjQ^ach to Human Behavior 

One cv the ■*'rst 'i'':t?^iipts to humanize education vjas Ralph Ojemanr/s progrM 
orlglnaliiy becjv<n at trie State University of Iowa and now continued in Cleveland.cr 
Ohio. Mt^v-kkny observations of teachers and parents .and their dealings with 
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child behaviors Qjenann"(195^) concluded that a surface' approach was being used. 
For example, if a child pusj/ed in line, a teacher approaching the behavior would 
treat the behavior as a su/face phenomenon and would try to stop. ft by dealing * 
wi*h the hitting and not yioolcing at the causes for the behav^ior; Siniilar examples * 
were found in parental, r/esponses to behavior problems. Ojemann also examined 
curriculum materials and found that a similar "surface" approach v/as being pre- .« ' 
sented in many textbooks. • ^ V • 

S' Consequently, Ojemann began to search for ^ays to change the curriculum 
to^make it more dynamic and responsive. The assumption underlying a dynamic. ^ 
approach is tha,t their^e are causes for behavior and if one takes these into ' « - 
* account vjhjan xiealing with children the chances for cooperative and mutually ^ 
satisfying interaction vnll be increased. OjBTiann suggested that the whole cur- 
riculum be based on a dynamic approach and has worked on ways of teaching reading^ 
arithmetic, and social studies from this viewpoint. H^.tiaS held numerous workshops 
aimd iim-service training sessions with teachers to encourage the use of the dynamic 
approach ion their relations with children. 

Over. the years materials have been prepared Ojenann for children from 

kiMerQarien to secmd^ry sdi04^\ to help them grasp an uaderstanding of human 
behavior. Currently Oiemann is director of the Educational Research Council's • 
Department of psj/chology and Fraventive Psychiatry (Griggs, 1970). lOjemaho and ' 
his associates'^have also set up Project G,O.O.D. {Guidir^G One's Own Development) 
f'Sr children in '-he s^yth grades.,, P-^aject O O.D. provider 

opportunities for the child to begin .taMng res ^0^^ for his present deve- 

lO'pmeiiTit and allov^s hm to s^ake iacisiOM:' about ^s^.'l&^^iYm'^^-^^n the classroom. 
The purpose of project G O.O.D. is to prepare the t:H|IC^^ his develop^r^eiiit 

oytside the- school' setting. t ' . -^^ \ : 

• ' Research evideoce ind1ci;ites that vihen teachers u^e the '^causal" approach there 
- are changes in understanding and acceptance of ethers, self concept, anxiety leveU 
'and responsibi^Uy -^'n'ths clsssv^ocm. (Stiles. '^BOr Vrv:^:**:*'.. 1955i Ojemannv 1956;.. 
Bruce/ 195? I MuusSs 195C; Gnggs, 1970b). 

; .Djemann's efforts ,yjh'. oh began in the 19«;0*s, indicate that the need to 

hw-Bmze adtjcatiO'A 'Io^jQ bis.:: vBLij^iVizm, l<[^ c^fe^u] ^.repartition of malar^a^s 
^and his attention tc^research sHould serve a <> an example to those engaged in ne^M 
progr»s. 

The Itoodl awn;^ (ChicaQQ)_Scho ol^ i'l ^jMj Heal th I mev- \jer» z on , a^jd, Trglm nji^^^Progr^^ " 

•The Woodl^Wfi Mental 1th Ceiriler is a.taciMty of t'le Chicago of-' ; 

Health" and is supported by tha Statc^ Departmsrjt of MentaV Health .(Kel 1am S ScWiff ). 

'..It Is affiliated vjith"tKe U/nlvWs' ty of .Gvlcaso Depa^iriervt of t%^<:k\h\Ty', SiMce ' 

April of 1964, at the' request ||f the Woodlawn Organization Advisory Boards th^^ 

Center has developed j^ollabcrfcveli/ with t\\B.m.m public and thrae parochial 

schools in Ubodlawn a program of prevention and early treatment for the 2,000 

first graders who eoter "th^ f^choalf! ,^^ch year. ^»heldo'^' ^'I'r-.f^ and Sheppard 

Kel lam have served as project directors of this prograJTi. 

' ' ' • ■ . ' * • 

' ' ' » '1 

0 . 

O .1 
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The 'goal of the program 1s to help eac-h tirst grader have the greatest* 
possibility for success in his first year of for^hal schooling. Of theJK^ve 
j^schools in the Woodlawn area, six were designated as treatidj^t school^ancTsix 
as control schools. The treatment consisted of weekly meerings held jjr the- 
(^Tassrooras for approximately 30 minutes a week. At first parents were not 
included in the meetings , but as the-^program evolved parent^^-wejre encouraged to 
attend. The topics of the meetings concerned how-the chij^dren, parents, or* 
teachers felt about how the class was doing, with regahrd to helping each child 
become a better student. - ^ „ * • 

Weekly stafj^e^ings wer»^/^o held -between the principal, administrative 
staff of the schooH first grade^^McherSj school community merttal health .workers 
and the mental health professional. These meetings generally dealt with problems 
between principal and teachers and problems of the school, in f^elaticjn to the 
families. a ' ^ 

In 1968-1970 parents and educators from the six intervention ^hools 
received further training in intervention and then began expanding the pnogram 
by working with the six control groups.' ' - \ * 

The Ideas behind the Woodlawn Project have been quite sound; howeveA^ the 
research genarated from the project has not been impressive. ^ PossibTi wiyh so 
large a sample it was impossible to do more than use rating scales and h^ad 
counts- The effectiveness^ of the "program was based on the teachers' r^fin^is 
of children's behavior^ amount of parent par/tleipation, and reading achievement 
gains. 1^. terms of teacher ratings, the percentage ^of children improving in - 
adaptation on the global scale increased by 4 to 8^ per cefit: There was a two 
month' ga^n in reading achievenent in the treatgieol schools as comp^ifed to the 
control schools. The principal independent variable of the entire ^project was 
difficult to define other than to say that classroom ilieetings were held and 
. paVents were sent invitations to attend. The reports of parent attendance at ^ ^ 
the c'lassroom meetings is the most encouraging and most unique contribution of ^ 
.the whole project. The ablVity to involve parents in the schools is a very^ 
complex and extremely difficult task. The Woodlawn Project's success is suggestive 
of the elements necessary for parental- involvement. 

^ Future plans of one ntember of the original team include expanding the 
program to the preschool level (Schiff, 1971). 

In future work it seems that it would be impiv-tant for the investigators 
to isolate several variables for' in-depth study-such as pacervtal aj^itudes toward 
school. . % 

The Philadelphia Affective Development Program . , » 

_ "^^^ 

This affective progreufn is a part of the Philadephia School System apd is 
directed by Norman Newberg and Terry Borton. Jt is an attempt to change the school! 
to meet the needs of the students. So faj^ the work has been concentrated in the 
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high schools. The program differ^JEegfiv others because it; involves the students 
aud teachers in a changing curriculum which ■^primarily directed to the stuofent^s 
interests CSee Borton arid Newberg, 1970). 

Thtf directors indicate that' they had tried the "quick cures", for the 
problems in the schools: mental health schpdl cornmittees, crisis meet^s, 
sensitivity training, retreats, and counseling groups. Their reaction was. 
that there was a high level of verbiage from cortmittees and meetings with no 
change in the learning enyironfflent.v Thus the (directors decided to work with ^ 
the system as a system and change it. 

Each new teacher in one area of Philadel attends a thirty hour training 
program for new teachers which is followed by weekly school meetings. These 
meetings are concerned with further trainijig about practical problems; every^ 
month an outside expert comes in for these meetings. Frequently there are week^ 
end retreats ^^devoted to working on the teachers^' own .personal concern^ Throughout 
this tr^aining the teacher is given a feeling of support for change^ j^'Ms the 
progranihas been directed at the teachers and their changing of thgjsysrem 
(Newberg^, 196-9 )\ ^'- ^ . ' . \ ' 

The parsonpel of the Affective Development Program serve in a advisory^ 
capacity only. The teachers' are responsible to the department heads and principals 

So far there is no anpirlcal research to Indicale that t#is change in 
systein h§is been jeff active in meeting the needs of the stade^Js. The directors 
have indicated that their concern lies in changing the schools; and that "ha^d 
data" will come later (Newberg, 1969). ' 

o * . " ■ ' 

The Human Deveihopfflent Program (San Diego) 

Harold Be^sell and Uvaldo Palomares (BesseTl, i970) have taken the position 
that remedial techniques are not the best means to deal with adolescent and 
adult emotional problems; the ©nphasis of their program with childrisn is on pre- 
vention. The tvjo ha^ collaborated and developed a preventive program for yot^/^ 
children (5-8 years of age) which stresses awareness, social interattion, and ^ 
mastery. Awareness i's defined as the ability to have insight into and acceptance 
of one*s om feelings/ Social interaction ;s1(il Is are those which help in the " 
understanding and acceptance of others. RaStery concerns the achi evement of 
responsible competence at a task. / - 

• * . ■ ■ ^ 

Daily program guides (Bessell^and. Palomares 19P9) have been developed. 
A special time, of day designated as the "magic circU" time is suggested for ' 
using the programs. At thfe magic circle time. children sit in a circular arrange- 
ment around the teacher. The developers suggest 8 to 12 children at first, with 
the rest of ^he children taking a position outside the inner circle of children. 
The inner circle members are In the "magic circle." Members of the outer circle 
observe the members of the magic circle participate in the program with the 
teacher. The membership in the "magic circle" varies from day to day so that all 
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children have an opportunity to participate. The teacher presents a topic for 
discussion andthe children are expected to discuss the topic for approximately 
20 minutes. Each one of the major themes-awareness, social interaction, and 
mastery-are of central focus for six weeks. The teacher's 'role in the discussion 
is to listen carefully to each child's verbalizations but to be non-judgmental 
and non-directive. The program materials consist of the daily lesson plans for 
each of three age levels (kindergarten, first, and second grade), and the theory 

" V manual. The program is to be expanded into the upper grades; grade three materials 

>^ are to be' avail able in the spring of 1972. 

The program devJ^ed by Bessell and Palmares is very innovative.. With all 
the emphasis on mental health in children, it reftresents a refreshing approach. in 
- that it tells' the educator what might be tried. -Thft^Jh^ory manual i$ cTe?Lrly ° 
written, and the lesson guide is easily understood. ItSft^^bvibus that the ° " " 
authors have spent a great deal of time preparing their materials. 

There were several weaknesses in the program that should be mentioned. 
First of all, the authors should emphasize more strongly that the program is based 
theory and not fact. Many of the statements in the theory manual are presented 
in a dogmatic manner, and readers should be aware that the authors are dravjing 
heavily from neo-analytic and self-actualization personality theories of Adler^ 
Horney, and Rogers. Secondly, there are^many statements made in the manual which 
are not supported by data. For example, at one point thOlithor. states' that 
when people sit in a circle, they "feel close and less unconnected to each 
other . . . feel less inferior or superior to each other," etc. These statements 
are hypotheses and beliefs, and perhaps they should be stated as such until there 
is evidence to support the claiiji. Jhirdly, even though the daily lesson guides 
are clearly explicated, there should be more program development in supplementary 
activities. M^ny young children do not have an adequate" vocabulary with vjhich 
to discuss their feelings. Especially with disadvantaged groups, there is a need 
for concrete enrichment experiences to. promote conceptual development. In the 
author's own work with Projtct AWARE -she ^las found that young disadvantaged , 
children often tire of discussion ciroups unless the leader provides many enrid^ 
ment activities and stimuli for learning (stories, plays, songs, etc.). f 

The Willi am Glasser Approach 

Classroom meetings have been advocated strongly by -William Glasser (1969) 
as a means to help children^ acquire the idea that they have some control over 
their environment<* Glasser suggests three types of classroom meetings that 
might be incorporaited into the curriculum. The three are: 

(1) , social prpb""! em solving meetings-pupils discuss social behavior m 
scKodl. and. develop social codes. 

(2) open-ended meetihgsapupils discuss academic subjects. 

"(3) educational diagnostic meetings -pupils discuss the concepts of 
the ♦curricullim^nd are allowed to question 'why' a particular topic is relevant. 
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Glasser's approach is very-similar to the Schiff and Kellam program 
mentioned above, in that botti programs are providing a forum for children to 
discuss their problems and concerns. It should be emphasized that both view 
the tpcher's role as one of facilitator snfi guide during the class meetings. 

Glasser (1969) emphasize that if children have a feeling of involvement 
in what the schools are doing, an increase .in achievement level should result. 
He bases this assumption on the Coleman Report (1966) which indicated that the 
pupil characteristic which appeared to have the strongest- relationship to 
achievement was the extent to which a pupil feels he has control over his own 
destiny. By discussijig their concerns and being able to solve their probliems 
through the discussion group, it is hoped by Glasser and others that children 
may acquire this sense of potency. k 

* .As of this writing, research evidence documenting the effectiveness of 
this program is not available. ? 

' " ■■ ** ■ . ' - ' 

The Behavioral Science Program (St. Louis/ ' ° ; 

♦* In 1969 Barbara Ellis Long (1971) '^egan with sixth graders a„behavioral 
science program to enhance coping skills and prevent disturbances -in the class*; 
room. The behavioral science curriculum is based on a.gV'Oup of experiments, 
primarily borrowed from experimental psychology. The focus of the programs 
is "Why do people act as they do?" The program has been set up so that there 
are programs' for only part of the year and the classroom teacher and students 
are responsible for qreating other programs. Therefore, the teacher and students 
are responsible for "lessons" according to their own interests.. The general plan : 
of this curriculum is to allow children to be actively engaged in human behavior 
experiments; the children are involved directly since they are parti ci pants Vift 
the experiment. The second step is a general discussion of the experience. The 
teacher serves as a facilitator and guide ffr the children's ideas; the* tea°cher 
rarely answers a question. The format then is from specific data to general 
principle and then to application. The children are said to be deeply involved 
in the whole process ana answers are arrived at through group discussions. 

Research data on the success of this program will be presented at the 
American Orthopsychiatric Meeting in the spring of 1972. 

The "Developing Understanding of Sel^ and Others" Program (DU^O) 

Dbn Dinkmeyer (1971) noted in a recent article that there is a lack of 
required, sequentially developed programs in self -understanding and human 
behavior. Citing this lack of a developed curriculum in the affective area, ^, 
Dinkmeyer has developed an elaborate series of programs for developing understanding 
of'self an^Ue^iers. The program is entitled Developing Understanding of Self and 
Others iDOSO) and is intended for use in kindergarten and the primary grades. 

TheMocus of the program is on eight developmental tasks that are releye^nt 
to young \hildren. The eight tasks are: 
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Developing arradequate self-identity, self -acceptance. 
Z. Leari^jjPig-a^giving-recefVing pattern of affection* 

Z. Learning to develofJ mutuality, moving from being self-centered to effective 
in peer relations. 

4. Learning to become reasonably independent and to develop self-control* 

5. Learning to become purposeful and to seek the resources and responsibilities 
of the world, to become involved, and to respond to challenge with resource- 
fulness. ^ \^ 

Learning to be competent, to achieve, to think of self as capable of mastery • 

7. Learningyto be femoitionally flexible and resourceful. 

8. Learning to ma^k^alue judgments and choices, and to accept the consequences 
of oners choice^. 

The pro^rgim includes recorded stories, songs, open-ended stories ^ discussion 
starters, puppetry, rol ^-playing activities, art, and other experimential 
activities. Th6 goal of the program is to develop individuals with self under- 
standing, a positive self-concept, to learn that behavior is caused and purposive, 
and .that there are reasons why human beings act as they do. The DUSO kit contains 
materials which have been elaborately designed. Formal evaluation of the program 
will be reported at the American Educational Research Association meeting in the 
spring of 197Z. At this meeting Dinkmeyer is presenting an experimental study 
and there is a paper on an affectivity measure developed to measure the effective- 
ness of DUSO. 



Summary 

It shouild be potnted out that anyone using any of the affective programs 
must be a very sensitive, accepting, and empathetic person. The success Of ah 
affective program rests not only on the materials and lesson guides but on the 
quality of the interaction between teacher and pupils. Of course, this is true 
in every area, but it/ls especially critical with an affective program. If 
and when teachers immement affective programs sudh as those described, their 
didactic role must cHange. The role of the teacher must become one of faci- 
litator and guide. If the teacher uses discussion groups as a means of giving 
children knowledge Vid conveying judgments, the whole purpose of any program is 
defeated* Children sfci^u Id be allowed to interact and reach their own decisions. 
Additionally, the indivMjal who chooses to use these programs should be aware' 
Qf his limitations; he should not assume that he has •the training and expertise 
to set up psychotherapy or group encounter activities for children. From * 
discussions, with people using one .of the affective programs, several have commented 
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that they aice- calling, themselves and the teachers "therapists." It ts felt • 
that thisAs a unfortunate choice of titles as "therapists" are ji*«^ally highly 
trained/pf^ofessionals who do in-depth analyses of patient's behavior, The 
indiscflmfnate use of such titles may create misunderstandings between parents 
and the schools. - . 

All of the programs described tn this paper. can be characterized as 
changing the curriculum. Ojemann (1958) and Borton and Freeburg (1970) are 
attempting to have an impact on the entire curriculum. Others Kellam and Schif'^ 
1968; Bessell and PalomaresW9695 Glasser, 1969; DinkmeySr, 1971; Long, 1971,) 
teve set up an expansion of xhe^ct«riculum to include affective development. The 
present project, Project AWARE, is an attempt to expand the curriculum in the 
affective areskr « 



> 
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Rational^e for Project AWARE 

The goals of all the programs described are basically the same— to develop 
children who have meaningful and successful interpersonal relationships. Of 
course, there may be many means by Which this goal might be achieved. At the 
present time it is an empirical question which techniques and materials are. 
most appropriate to achieve these objectives. 

It is the belief of the present author that any program for children should 
have a strong developmental rationale. There is wide acceptance of Piagqt's 
developmental theory which indicates that children's thinking is qualitatively 
different from adolescents and adults. For any program to achieve success in 
the cognitive domain* attention needs to be given to Piaget's theory. The 
social -^cognitive area is no exception; careful attention should be given to 
how children think in designing an affective program. 



The development of social -cognitive behavior ; taking the role of the ot>ier, 

.^^.^^^^ ■ ^ ■ — — ~ - ' • ■ 

There has been a concentrated effort on the part of psychologists' to 
describe children's knowledge of the physical world, i,e,, reasoning and 
problem solving in the non-^social environment. Thousands of studies deal with 
how children learn. There are hundreds of achievement tests set up to measure 
how well a child reads, adds^ and subtracts, and reasons with respect to the 
physical -world. However, there is a paucity of empirical data and tests 
available ^ to measure the ontogeny of social -cognitive behavior (Wallach, 1963), 
Social -cognitive behavior can be broadly defined as the twderstandtng of 
interpersonal relationships. 

Piaget and his followers have offered the most comprehensive theoretical 
and empirical contributions in the various facets of cognitive development. 
Additionally, Piaget has added valuable concepts to aid in our understanding 
of children. Ope such concept has been the^notion of egocentricity. Egocen- 
tricity is said to occur when a child is not capable of viewing situations 
from the standpoint of other persons and is not able to communicate effectively 
with others (Piaget, 1969). from his many observations of children Piaget 
states that children before tha age of 7 or 8: 

^ ...do not understand each other any better than they understand 

^'us* The same phenomenon occurs between them as between them and us; . 
the words spoken are not thought of frortt the point of view of the 
person spoken to, and the latter, instead of taking them at their 
face value, seljpcts them according to his own interest, and distorts 
them in favor of previously formed conceptions (Piaget, 1969, p, 113), ^ 

f • \ 

Piaget states that children at the six to seven-year, level think largely ir! 
perceptual rather than conceptual terms while later at eleven to twelve years 
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of age the childTangages in abstract reasoning. Piaget (1969)tClaims that 
egocentrism enters into all areas of the young child's lifg:- |^ 

How then are we to characterize the stage of understanding between 
children before thB age of 7 Or 8? It is no paradox to say t?hat 
at this level, understanding between children occurs only in so far 
as there is contact between two identical mental schemas al^ready > 
existing in each child. In other words,. when\the explainer and his 
listener have had at the time of experiment common preoccupations 
and ideas, then each word of the explainer is understood, because it 
fits into a schema already existing and v^ell defined within the listener's 
mind. In all other cases the explainer talks to the empty air. He has 
not, like the adult, the art of grasping what is standing between him 
and the explainer, and adapting his own previously formed id6as to ' 
the ideas which are being presented to him (p. 133). 

Since agocentrism pervades alT areas of the child's life, it certainly plays 
a role in the child's social relationships. One way this has been measured 
is byinvestigating the child's ability to "take the role of the other." Piaget 
and Inhelder (1956) have studied this particular aspect of egocentrism: role 
taking. In one study aimld at perceptual role taking 'they, set up a situation 
in which children from 4 -to 11 years of age were shov/n a model of three 
mountains and w^re asked to select from a series of pictures howthe mountains 
look to a ddll sitting on the opposite side of the mountain from^Ehe child.' 
The younger children were only able to choose pictures which represented their 
ov/n perspective. By the middle age range children were able to represent 
another person's perspective, as measured by their choices of pictures of 
the mountains. An earlier study by Piaget (1969lindicated that young children 
used speech egocentrically in their communicatfon^with 6thers. Piaget's 
procedure was to tell chi^ldren from 6 to 8 years of age a story; they then 
told the story to another child v^fho in turn told it to another child. Piaget's 
observation was that the children -^poke as if they were talking to themselves 
leaving out information needed for their listeners to understand the story. 
By 7 or 8 years of age there was evidence for socially communicative speech. 

Plaget's investigations provided the theoretical basis for Flavell's work 
\n 19SS, The publication by Flavell (Flavell, 1968) is a summary of research 
studies on role taking and communication. Flavell and his- associates con« 
stnjcted a crude working model of the nature and Integra ti^n^of the two 
abilities— role taking and communication—and then used Jbhe model as a 
heuristic device for identifyjng more specific abilities, and finally developed 
a number of tasks which seemell to be tapping these parti cu Usabilities. Working 
from this model Flavell and his associates argue that the/speaker must analyze 
the listener role characteristics (role taking) before tne speaker can send 
am effective communication; otherwise the message becomes egocentric and 
difficult for the listener to Interpret. 

» . . . . . ' 
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The purpose of developmental —descriptive work in the areas of role 
taking and ?:ofnmun1 cation by Flavell and his associates (Flavell, 1968) was . 
to provide a first approximation of what develops and when in the domai|i of 
role-taking and communication behavior. The ontogenetic development of these 
two forms of social -cognitive behavior were defined as: ^ 

- the general ability and-disposition to "take the role" of another 

person in the cognitive sense^ that is, to assess his response 
capacities and tendencies, in a given situation; and ^ 
(2) the more specific ability to use this understanding of the other 
person's role as a tool in communicating effectively with him 
(Flavell, 1968, p. 1). 

The data collected by Flavell suggests that older children are able to take 
the role of the other and communicate more effectively with their audience. 
It was found taht children between the ages of 8 and 10 seem to be progressing 
toward a less egocentric view and were able to use role-taking skills in 
solving interactional problems. Even though there was a developmental change 
o^r the ages studied by Flavell he notes in his discussion that there was 
^ wide variability even -at some^of the older ages. ^ 

Thus from the work of Piaget and Flavell it appears that there is . a 
developmental change from the ages of 7 to 9 in the "ability" to take the 
role of the orther. 

Flapan (1968) has alsd studied the ability to take the role of the other; 
'her specific question was to investigate children's ability to descrjbe ahd 
make inferences about feelings, thought, and intentions that occur in inter- 
personal relationships and children's ability to account for the sequences of 
behavior that occur. Flapan used sound filsm potraying episodes of social 
interaction and presented th6s^j to children at various age levels and noted 
the children's own accounts bf^what had happened and their responses to a 
specific: serjes of queHlons. There were 20 children at each of the following 
^ age levels: six, nine, and twelve^ All subjects -were girls « 

The film that was used was Our Vines Have Tender Grapes; several excerpts 

were given to the subjects ;and they vf^re asked questions about each episode. 

Each excerpt portrayed a variety of feelings, motivations, family relationships 
and social situations. 

• ■ Children were asked to describe each epjsode in (their own words.' Their " 

responses were analyzed into three categories. The tRree categories were 
(1) reporting-describlng, (2) explaining^ and (3) inferring interpreting. 
The observed developmental trends can be summarized as follows: with increasing 
age children were more able, to gjvie causal explanations and to make interpre- 
tations of feelings or to infer tjioughts of the characters which were not 
overtly expressed in the movies. The children were also asked to respond to 
interview questions about the movie. Again there was a cjevelopmental trend 
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with younger children answering more-literally and referring to the actual 
situation while the older children were less literal in their interpretations 
and we were abTe to explain, interpret, and to infer feelings, thoughts, and . 
i ntenjjions . • 

' Generally younger children gave responses that fit into Piaget's 
perceptual mode. TKere^v/ere relatively few interpretations of the feelings 
or thoughts of the characters in the film at. the six-year level. The nine 
and tv/elve year olds referred >to the feelings and thoughts of the characters 
in the film more oft^h than the six-year olds. This study fs supportive 
©f the idea that older children are more capable of viewing 'situations ^ 
from the standpoint of the other person* 



One of the most interesting findings was that wherever there were 
statistically significant differences between the six-year-olds and twelve- 
year-olds, there v;ere also statistically significant differences between the 
six-year-olds and the ninsryear-olds. The suggestion from these data is 
that there is a period of change between the ages of six and nine years of 
age- 



IS stwdy investigated an area of cognition that is relatively unexplored: 
the child's ability to perceive or to make inferences about feelings,"" thoughts t 
and Intentions, and his ability to interpret or explain sequences of l^ehavior^ 
that occur in interpersoffjal relationships.^ 

i Bloom (19g4) has suggested that the greatest impact on a characteristic 
can he rrfadOuring its most rapid period of growth. From the theoretical 
standpoint or Piaget, and research studies by Flavell (1968) and Flapan (1968) ^ 
there appears to be such a rapid period of growth between the ages of 6 and 9 
in children's ability to "take the role of the other." Flavell (1968) noted 
that the experiences necessary for the acquisition of this ability have been 
relativelycunexplored, and suggested that rtfle taking might be facilitated 
by social interaction; 

-social interaction is the principal liberating factor, particularly^ 
siDdal i&Dteractioini with peers. In the course of his contacts (and 
especially, his conflicts and arguments) with other children, the chi^ld 
increasingly finds himself forced to reexamine his own percepts and 
concepts in the light of those of others* and by so doing, gradually 
ridjs himself of coginiitive egocentrism (Flavell, 1963» p,^279). ^ 

Thus the introduction of interpersojial proglem solving experiences for chlldli^en 
between the ages of 6 and 9 seems a logical beginning point for facilitating 
the acquisition of role taking. The group discussions of Project AWARE were 
designed to provide the social interaction irtecessary to facilitate role taking. 

It should be added that role taking not only appears necessary for 
effective communication aimd interpretation of others' behavior, but role taking 
ability may also be necessary for higher levels of moral developments Selman 
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(1971) ipvestigated the relationsi|ip between two age related social cognitive 
processes-«-the ability of the child to take the rol^ of the other and the 
ability of the child to take the role of th« other and the ability to make 
qualitatively-f higher-level moral judgments. The purpose of the study was 
to determine v/hether in middle-childhood the ability to 'take the role of the 
other is a necessary conditi/OJiJ'or the development of higher levels of moral 
judgment. The subjects ;^ere middle-cl.ass children between the ages of 8 and 
10. Children were given tv/o of FlavelTs role taking tasks (Flavell., 1968) 
"^and Kohlberg's Moral Judgment Scale (Kohlberg, 1963); The general findings 
were that the greater ability to take the role of the other was related to 
higher levels of moral judgment. Ten subjects who scored low in the original 
study on both the role taking tasks and the moral judgment scale were followed 
up after one year. It was found that the development of the ability to taljie 
the rple.of the other is a necessary conaition for the development of certain 
levels of moral thought. 

The need to develop flexibility in problan solving: verbalizing alternatives 
to problem s. * ( 

One of the findings of the Coleman report (Coleman, 1966) is that the 
#pyp11 characteristic which appears to have the strongest relationship to 
^ school achi^ement is the extent to vjhich a pupil feels that he has "control 
over his own destiny." Bruner (1971) claims that the major source of cognitive 
differences b^tmm good and poc(1r learners is in the v/ays goals are defined 
and, how problems are approached. Recent research on this topic (Shure and 
Spivack, ]n press; Shure, gnd ^Spivack, 1970: Shures, Spivack, and Jaegar, 
, 1972) supports the notion that the lower class child is relatively deficient 
1n verbalizing relevant solutions to typical problems confronting him daily. 
, Shure and Spivack (1970) reported data that indicated a relationshii3 exists 
between problem solving o defined in terms of amount and variety of verbalized 
options to cope with peer and authority situations 9 and both socioeconomic 
level and school behavior adjustment in preschool children. For the peer 
problems, the general problem situation was the* following: the examiner 
showed the subject thra^ pictures 5 tvjo of children and one of a toy^ and then 
said that one child has been playing with the toy for quite awhile and now 
the other child wanted, to play viith the toy. The subject was to indicate 
vjhat the one child could do or say so that he coyld have a change to play with 
the toy. The purpose of this problem situation was to determine how many 
alternatives a child could verbalize to this problejn. New characters and 
0 new toy were presented after each solution vjas given in order to maintain 
interest. The experimenter gave the problem situation a minimum of seven 
times and if seven different solutions were given^ he continued to present 
the problem situation until the child waiS not ab>e to verbalize more options. 
In the authority problem^ the child was to describe ways to avoid tils "mother 's 
anger for breaking her favorite flower pot. The same procedure was followed 
in that after one solution, new characters and a new act of property damage 
was presented- Children of low socio-economic status s in contrast to middle 
socio-economic status, gave fewer possible solutions to real life problems 
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and gave fewer solution categories. In the middle class group those children 
considered less well adjusted by. their teachers gave fewer possible solutions 
and fewer solut°ion categories than children considered well adjusted. Shure 
-and Spivack (1970) Summarize the class differences by saying that » 

^. , lower class children may*behave differently, not onty because they 
conceffve of different types of solutions, but also because they do 
not entertain a variety of possible alternative solutions that could 
be brougjit to hedx on the situation (pr 7)! 

In further research (Shure, Spivack, and 3aegar, 1972) it hasten found that 
^elementary children's ability to berbalize alternative- solutions to problems 
was directly related to teacher rated judgments of classroom behavior as 
measured by the Devereux Elementary Behavior Rating Scalle (Spivack and Swifl^ 
1967). Children who were apparently adjusted in their/ classrooms could think 
of approximately, two more solutions to the problems pi"esented by the investi- 
gators than aberrant youngsters. Less well adjusted/youngsters also gave a 
higher percentage of forceful responses. VerbaT output did not seem to be 
related to any particular group. According to this study, adjustment was not 
highly correlated with I. Q. 

The implication from these studies is that classroom adjustment is 
related to the child's ability to describe alternatives to real life problem 
situations. However, this correlational relationship pnly implies that 
Increasing a child's number of verbalized alternatives to problems will aid 
•his classroom adjustment. An experimental s'tudy seans to be the next logical 
step to determine whether facilitation in verbalizing alternatives to problems 
affects classroom adjustment. , One of the objectives of Project AWARE meetings 
is to facilitate the verbalization of alternatives to pl^l^s, 

• " - Summary 

Research evidence suggests that the ability to "take the role of the other" 
develops between, the ages of 6 and 9. Although there is generally a developmontal 
trend, Flavell (1968) has noted wide variability in role taking even at some 
older ages. It is one purpose of Project AWARE to help each child become less 
egocsntric so that he Is able to view a situation from the standpoint of ■ other 
persons and use this information to effectively interact with them. . 

fhe second major purpose of Project AWARE is to allow children to discuss 
alternatives to problems. Many disadvantaged children have been found defifilt 
in verbalizing relevant solutions to everyday problems. Problem-solving ^si^ 
will be employed to encourage children to think of new possibilities for m^^g 
problems. The ralationship between the ability. to verbalize many alternatives to 
problems and classroom adjustment will be carefully analyzed. 
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Project AWARE differs from the other curi^nt programs in several respects. 
First of all, -the principal investigator has chosen to concentrate on the acquisi- 
tion of "role taking" since it appears from research evidence that this ability" ^ 
is developing rapidly during the 6-9 age period. ^.Secondly, the principal investigator 
ha^afso chosen to attempt ta fa.cilitate problem solving strategies since there/ 
appears to be a relationship between this ability and classroom adjustment. Finally, 
the principal investigator has incorporated a research design which controls for 
the teacher variable and the Hawthorne effect. Each grade has been divided into 
two groups; one group is presented with'^the AWARE programs and the other is presented 
with a health and growth program. 



^ The target population for the fall of 1971 and the spring of 1972 has been the 
first, second, and third grade at the Center' for Early Development and Education, 
Before school commenced, a brief overview of the program was discussed with the 
teachers in these rooms. It v/aS explained to the teachers tliat each grade would 
be divided into tv/o equal groups. One of the groups would be iw the AWARE program . 
md the other group would have tJie "Health and Growth" program from Scott Foresman, 
m4 Company, fhe toachers were told that the principal investigator would take 
the major respoteibility for planni&ig the AWARE programs and executing them with 
tki cMldfon md at^iothar taacher would be responsible for the "Health and Growth" 

Ihe program began in September approximately one week after school was in 
session. The discussion meeting times hav* been in the afternoon because the 
tc^GiCtiisrs felt morning p^^rlods should be reserved for reading and arithmetic. The 
p?^tincipal investigator and the teachers meet every Friday and discuss the meetings 
of the previous v/eek and new programs arfd ideas are explained. Mn the future it 
is hoped that the teachers will play a significant role in the planning and con- 
dycting of the AWARE meetings. 

f tethod . * .. ■ ' . ■ ' _ 

Sub^iects. Approximately 74 pupils, aged six to nine yea^ of age, from The' 

tenter forl^rly Development and Education are servrng as subjects. 

Experimental Desicjn . Rnrty-four pupils^ are iri the experimental group 
GlS^d approximately forty pupils are in the control group. All rtew entries into 
thc2 school after December 1st ha^B been p^laced with the control gv*ou|)- The tm 
qrmps'mre initially forvned on the 'basis of sex and r^ce- An equal number of 
boys and girls and blacks and whites v/ere placed in the experimental and control 
groups. Therefore, a representative sample of boys and girls and blacks and 
t*?tes t^ere olaoe4-4=n the experimental and control groups. 
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Procedure. Four days a vjeek tbo principal investigator and the health 
teacher work wi th the children in the firsts second « ahd third grade for 30 * 
, minutes each. The principal investigator works with each grade in their res- 
pective classroom and the health teacher works with the other half of each grade 
in a resource room in another part of the building. 

• *" <^ ' ^ 

AWARE Procedure , In the AWARE groups, rules were loosely formulated initially 

for the group meetings. The principal investigator presented these rules for 
the meetings— sitting quietly, listening to others, and taking turns. The children 
also added to the list and mentioned not fighting, or kicking others. Usually 'the 
principp.l investigator reviews these rules with the group dally. If each member 
of the group coopera|;es and remembers the rules, then each^hild is given a rein- 
forcer at the end of the 30 minutes. At first stars were given for good behavior 
and the stars were placed on a clov/n, a turkey, and a Santa tlaus. Later the 
children decided what th^ wanted for a reinforcer. After Christmas, children in 
the third grade group decided that candy should be the reinforcer for them when 
they had follov/ed the rules. This was also the choice in the second grade.. In 
the first grade the children decided they v/anted to put stars on Easter eggs and 
Valentines and then later chose candy. Because there are siblings in different / 
groups a competition has been set up between groups and each group is tr*ying to do 
' as v/ell as others so that each member of the group receives a reinforcer. Apparently 
in the evenings there is a comparison on the activities and reinforgers between 
groups. Qn several occasions members of one group have asked to be able to engage 
in the activity that another group was doing. 

The groups have been given essentially the same programs. For the -older 
groups, however J, the discyssions- are rfior'e controlled by the pupils. In the second 
grade, for instance, many group sessions have been spent on classroom problems. 
Several mambers of the second grade group have behavior problems and reasons for 
their Behavior have been discussed v/ith the whole group. There has also been 
concern in this group about fighting on, the playground^ writing viords on the • ^ 
walls y and hippi^. As the topics arise, they are discussed and supplementary 
material is brought in by the principal investigator. Approximately one third 
of the discussion topics have bean decided by the second grade pupils throughout * 
the year„ In the, other ^groupSy topics havjs^een determined by the principal ^ 
investigator. The openness of the discussions depends on the composition of the v 
groiiirp. Many children are able to think of relevant topics for AWARE sessions . 
- while othars are not. - • ^ • ^. 

. A general description of the topics for the AWARE session? include: 

L Awensss and Understanding of Self (September, October, November, December) • 

These sessions Yocus on se^f acceptance and the development of the concept ^ 
of self.' Initially storigs were read to the chfldren v^hich concentrated on the 
general idea- that everyone has his strength^ and weaknesses. Discussions ^around 
^ this topic follovjed each story. Througt^out each story the' investigator <jwould 
stop and ask the children to speculate on what might happen in the story. During 
the discussions the children are asked to rethink the sequence of e^^en^s, and to 
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cownent on the actions of the characters. In several ins tanbes., the children 
hstve role' played the story and used the puppets as characters c After the story 
d.iscussioi^, the children are encouraged /to relate their own, experiences that^are ' 
similar to\those of the story characters. 

In ordeiMfco develop the concept of self each chil(J has made a "ME" book. 
TJie book contains a self portrait, a '"ME" collage, and an individual photograph ^ 
of each child.^ All of the work has been considered acceptable a^d no judgments 
have been made as to the quality of work. Discussions have been helcjl so that ^ 
^the cWldren could explain their "ME" collage; the: instructions were to cut out ^ 
pictures from magazines which were important and speciapT to them. 

Future expansions of this section^ will delude a more detailed "ME" book 
for all groups. Activtlies connected with the book will hopefully stimulate the 
idea of self-identity and self-esteem. Each child will keep records of his 
development in all areas, i.e. a diary of,. accompH|hments'^in the interpersonal 
area, records of school progress, etc. If possi^, the book could be kept for 
the years that the child is in project AWARE^^so that he begins to understajiid his 

personal develppent. - ^ ^ 

* • , * 

II. Awareness and Understanding of Feelings, (November, ^December, January, Febru'ary) 



T^e; 



lese sessions have provided the children with opportunities to name, 
discusss and explain their feelings. Initially the children were encouraged to 
describe how others felt In a situation* One activity has been to view photo- 
graphs of people^ expressing feelings and the chiJdren have been asked to name the 
feeliqg and give a possible reason for soroeone feeling that way. ^Throughout all 
sessions i/ the occasion arises, feelings are discussed. For example, if one 
child refuses to sit by another in the group the parties involved are encouraged 
to disct^s and 'explain their feel ing^^nd the feelings of the other . child, - 

As^the children have become more able to n'a^ many different feelings, stories 
were read to them and the- characters^ feelfngs were discussed at length. On 
many occasions the children have been encouraged to role play the story and to 
explain the feelings of the characters involved. Puppets have been used many 
times for the role playing^^ Several songs are^eing taught ta the children 

and- discussions of what the songs mean are being hetd. When it has been appro- 
priates, the songs and stories are presentjed to the whole school at the assembly' 

For the two older groups a feeling word game has .been played. .The principal r 
Investigator holds up a word card and if the chi^ld can guess the word, he is - 
asked to jhow how someone would look if the^ felt that way and then to describe 
a time when he felt that way, 

^ Throughout all these sessions the stress has been on the language ^of personal 
feelings. The children are always encouraged to communicate hpw they feel in 
words and to give reasons for the feelings. Hopefully through the group Sj|ssions . 
on feelings-, the children will see that feelings are, universal Snd that their . 
feelings are similar to other children. 
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III. Awareness apd Understanding of Individual Differences (February, March) 

The activities in this section are concerned with children seeing the 
significance of individual differences. First of all, the term "individual 
differences" has been explained by the teacher to the children. The children 
are encouraged to discuss ways of describing people by physical differences—skin 
color, height, e^e color, hair color, hair texture, etc* There h^ve been discus- 
sions and explanatijins on what these differences mean. The children have also 
been encpuraged to discuss ways of describing people's personalities— the; way 
people behave. 

f ' . " ■ 

Stories have been told to the pupils which focus on Individual differences. 
Discussions will follow about the significance of the^indlvidual differences in ' 
the stories. Songs will l^e taught to the children that deal with^indlvidual 
differences Again discussions will be held to, help the children^ see the 
meaning ^of individual differences. 

Other discission topics will include - what would liappen if everyone looked 
the safne^ wh^t things make us feel like everyone^ else, what things make us feel 
d^'fferent from everyone else, etc. ^ During several meetings the children will be 
asked to debate the staftements— most people are alike, and most people are different. 

A#*er i;he concept of individual differences seems to be grasped, each^child 
'OTII be asked to fill out an inventory on his outside self— i.eo my name iS"^ 
I m a girl/boy, my skin color is--^ niy hair color is--, my eyes are--. Also 
each child will be asked to fill out an inventory on his ins-ide self, i.e. I 
feel happy when-«, I feeKdisappointed when--, etc. These will be discussed at 
.'length on an annonymous basis. 

IV. Problem Salving (January, February ^ March^ April, May) 

<^ I - , 

Tills focus of this section Is on understanding and thinking of alternatives 
to problems* The format has been and will usually be for the investigator to 
present some stimulus materiaT (described belowl-^a problem si tuation— and allow 
the children to think and role play alternatives. Thi? will provide tbe. childraini 
an opportunity to "take the role of the other" in problen s1tuatidns\ The decTsibn 
making process in the |)^ob1em situation will help children to realize that studying 
a problem and taking time to evaluate all the elements involved will help them 
make wiser decisions. , , . , m / 

. 'Role pl^iyi^ng. solkitiong to problems ,w|l1 provide a situation v^here children 
cm practice behavior under controlled conditiojris— and to see the consequences of 
actions wittiout suffering the consequences. of ahti-'Soc1al or dangerous ^actj^nsj 
it gives them a second chance. ^ (^^^ 

Typically the investigator will present a^roblem situation through a story, 
photographs gf children engaging in certain behavior » puppetry, magnet board with 
paper dollSs-etc* After^e problem has.befen presented, the group will be asjked 
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to re-think the sequence of events, and define the probleni; express how the people 
feel in the problem situation, explain the reasons for the feelings, fole play the 
situation, discuss alternatives to the problem, role play the problem solutions; 

and role play the consequences to the solutions. 

* 

.During the problem solving whether through discussion of role playing,, the 
investigator will be non-judgmental and will try't9 encourage the children to 
verbalize the feelings of the characters, and to explore alternatives to problems. 

Problem solving sessions will also be set yp when problems arise in the group 
or with school -related activities. The children will be encouraged to bring 
problems to the group. Problems in group functioning will be' discussed and 
^ilternatilves suggested and tried. 

Evaluation of Project AWARE 
H ypyptheses to be tested : ^. . ^ * 

Role TakiiTig: . ' , ■ ' ' . 



I l;;'^ 1. When compared with normative data (Flavell, 1968) "m^^ the control groupv 

' \ tSie experimental children will more likely "take the role of the iJtlier." Two of ' 
M Flavell 's (1968) role taking tasks will'T)e used to measure "taking the role of 1 



tie other. 



Alternatives to Problems: 



2, Sigimif leant impjrovemeimts in number and type of children's oral descriptiolps 
of alternatives to problems will ba evidencefl^by |he .experimental group. \ 

Classroom Mjystmsnt: 



3. The^adjystment of the experimental group to t?ie school enviropsment will 

be facilltatigiid as shown by ratings of the teachers. 

! ' ' * ■ * 

^/"N^r Adj|i}stmef8t: ' ; ' - ■ 



4. Children in the experimental group Will be more acceptant of peers than 
the control group as evidenced by choices on a sociogram.- A . . 

Academic" Achievement: \. ^ 

6. Children in the experimentar group wiTl/show more achievement test 
gains than children in the control group. 

' Playground behavior: • . ■ 

"Children 'in the experimental group i-tfill spend less time in physical 
aggression j5 .varfeal aggression's and isolation m the playgroynd than the control 
.§r§up.. Glilldra^ m the experimental group will play in int<agrat©d groups by race 
and s-ax ifnore than members of the control • group o 
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« Understanding of Social Interaction: 

7. Children in the experimental group will be more. able to interpret the 
feelings and thoughts of others than/the control group. 

,/ - . ■ 'J , ' " 

Clinical Assessment: 

8. Children in the experimental group will be considered mVe adjusted by 
a clinical psychologist than children in the control group, J 

i 

All children who are participants in this study have been given the following 
measures as pretest mieasures: 

role taking tasks * ^ . 

story alternatives 

Devereux Elementary Behavior Rating Scale* 
sociograms 
achievement tests 
playground observations 

Iim the spring of 1972 these measures will be readmini stared. Additional measures 
wm include story interpretations and a clinical assessment. 

The following section cojitains a description of the measures: ✓ 

Role - Takiiiig ^, . . , 

Flavell (1968) devised several role-taking tasks im order to the develop- 

msnt of role-taking and communication skills in childrenv Two of these tasks were 
selected as measures of role-taking cfhange. These two tasks were selected because 
thay appeared to be assessing most directly role-taking behavior. These tasks were 
also selected by Selman (1971) in his recent paper concerned with role-taking ^ 
behavior and moral development. In future expansions of Project, AWARE other measures 
devised by Flavell (1968) will be used to assess role-takidg aoid communication. 

Role Taking Task #1. Two experimenters are in the room when the subject enter? • 
ExperlmssTFter 1 shows the subject two cops. One cup has a nickel glued to its bottom 
mA the other has two niclkels glued to the bottom. Experimenter 1 shows the subject 
that under the nickel cup there is one nickel , and under the two nickel cup there 
are two nickels. Experimenter 1 explains th4 game to the subject. The subject |Js 
told that in a few minutes Experimenter 2 fs going to leave the room and then come 
back and choose one of the cups. The purpose of the game is tb try and guess which . 
cyp Experimenter 2 will choose and ranove the money fr,om that cup.' Thus tht,child^$ 
task is to remove the mpney from either the two-nickel or one-nickel cup, which- 
ever one the child expects Experimenter 2 will choose* The important thing for the 
diild to remember is that Experimenter 2 knows that he is going to try to trick him^ 
At this point Experimenter 2 leaves the roomv The child chooses the cup he thinks 
Experimenter 2^will choose and gives his reasons as to why he feejs Experimenter 2 
will choose the cup« The responses to the questions posed by Experimenter labout 
the child's reasoning about Experimenter 2's behavior , constitutes the dependent 
measure* After the questioning is completed Experimenter 2 returns to the f*oom and 
makes a choice. The exact procedures are the following: - > 
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Setting: S sees before him two plastic cups, turned face down on a felt board. 
One has a nickel glued to its bottom (upturned) side and the other similarly 
displays^two nickels. Both E's are initially present in the room with the child 
and Ej instructs him as follows: 

El says; "Now here is a game. You see these two cups? One has one nickel ' 
s^tuck to the top and the other has two nickels stuck to the top (pointsJT Now 
the money stuck to the top tells yoLTTow much money is^ inside. You see (lifts 
cups), one nickel under here and two nickels under here," 

• "I'll show you how the game works. First, Til close my eyes and . - . 

(E2) will take the money out qf cm of the cups but I don't know which because 
•iny eyes are. closed" (Eg then silently removes the money from the two-nickel cup), 

"Now I'll open my eyes, and choose one of the cups. Now, if I choose the one 
with the money still under it, I'll get that much money to keep. If I pick the 
one with no money under it, I wouldn't get any money to keep," 

"Say I pick this one (picks up one nickel -cup). It has 'a nickel under 1t, 
so rd get to keep a nickel. What wou]d I get to keep if I'd picked tlie other 

one?" (IF S responds incorirectly»« E^l shows him,) 

"Now say 1 close my eyes again and say he took away the money from the one*^ 
nickel <?up (E^ doas this) a^d thm^ say, 1 choose the one-nickel cup, what would 
I get? And what would I g©t if I picked the two-nickel cup this time? You see 
hw to play the gariie? Fine." " 

"Ncvj ^ (Eg^^ plaase leave the room. (E? leaves). Now you and 

I are going to play this game with (Eg), We'll take the money 

out of either the two-nickel cup or the one-nickercup. Then she'll come back ^ 
in and choose, and if she chooses right, she'll get some money to ^ keep, either one 
nickel or two nickels; and if she chooses wrong she won't get any moneyV" 

"Now,' we°ll try to fdol her we°n try to gyess which cup she'll choose 
and take the money out of that 01^. Now you think hard for a, minute and see If 
*you can guesslf^hlch one she'll /«noo^e. Now of course, she knows we^ll try to 
fool her; she knows we're going to try to figure out which one she'll choose 
Which one do you think she'll choose — think hard' (S indicates one of. the 
cups)o Tell me why you think she might pick that one«" (E^ tapes the response * 
and writes it down also) 

NOTE: (At this point Ej^., encourages the child to introspect and give reasons but 
tries to avoid all leading or suggestive questions, ^ The only questions to be • 
asked are those which Eg deems necessary to clarify for the tape record, which - 
choice S mada and its stated rational a.) T he money is then dyly removed from 
the cup S selectedy E7 returns to make hi s"^'^^ according "tQ^ 

a preset pattern across S^s)/ and either "wins'" or "loses " . 
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^'The scoring procedures are | the same as used by Flavell (1968), Two people 
are scoring the children's responses and a reliability coefficient will be 
computed. The scoictng procedures are the following: 

Strategjr 1 

This category includes all S protocols which cannot be ass.igned to any of. 
the three preceding categories. Almost all of these protocols wer^ of either one 
of two types: (a) S canynot will not tm'pute a choice to tz$ despite 's 
urging; (b) S attributes a choice to Eo but is unable to offer any rationale 
for it. ' ' ^ 

Strategy 2 ^ 

S asserts thats will choose a particular cup for one of two reasons: 
monetary and other. The former sjmply attrubutes a straight forward, greatest- 
financial -gain, motive to E2 and always predicts the choice of the twq-nlckel cup 

(that iSs E2 will choose that cyp because it potentially yields the most money). 
Tha l^ttert as its name implies > covers all other strategies of the same general 
1(SVol; for mimp}^^ E^ is. said to recall that cup X paid -off frequently during 
tho demoinstratipn trafls^and thinks it is lilcely to continue to pay off noWo The 
essence of Strategy whether moMtS!^ or other^ is that it seems to attribute 
to E2 nothing beyond cognitjjof^s/^nd motives which bear on the game materials ^ 
themselves^ that Is it does nq^t take into account any cognitii^ns* which E2 n^ight 
have about S's behaviw in the\)f:ble of £2'? opponet?it. Jim follovJing i% a protocol 
sc©rad as Strategy A (TOffTietafj/ 

"Do you want ma to tell yoy?" (Umhum. Which one do you think he'll choose?). 
"The dima," (You think he'll choose the dime cup. Why do you think he might 
choose that one?) "HeVn get wore money « if the fsioney is under there." 

Strategy .3 . " ^ . 

S,.bsgins'with a predlctioEfB ^bmt Eg^s motives and response dispositions 
(eigher monetary or other), just as the Strategy A child does. But Mnlike th^^ * 
latter,) ha thon goes oini t© attrilbyte additiooal cogimitions to the recognition!! - 
that $ may have predicted precisely these intentions and that he i £2^ had thensfor© 
better cteimge his ctoica^ for exa!iple« from the 1^o-nicke1 cyp to the Jess remune- 
rative s but parhaps surer oinia-nickel mp, Hare is m mimple: . 

(S choosas the ©n§-iniicll<e1 mp.) (Why do you think IhKaHl take the one-nick@l 
cyp?) "Wellv I figured 't'hits uhs if it was .me I'd take this one (two«nickel cup) 
because of the money I'd get to keep. But he/s gonir^a know we're gonna fool him--- 
or try to fool him— and so he might think that we're qonm take the most money 
out so I took the small one (the one-nickel cupyj/l'd go for the small one," 

Strategy 4 - 

lis category hjif^udes all imputed E2 strategies which are analogous to " 
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Strategy B, but are carried one or more steps furthejp<^ Having first rfedisohed 
acQorlling to S^trategy B, for instance, S might tak^the future inference that 
Eg. will predict this reasoning, too, and will consequently shiJFt back^gain 
to'his initial choice in order to combat it (for example, pi cl^ the two-nickel 
cup after all). The judge felt that this interesting protocol deserved a 
Strategy 4 scoring (other type): { 

"Uh, when we were, he chiise the dime cup the ^irst time . . . and jdh well , ' 
let's see * . . I think uh that he would, I think that he would think that we ^ 
wpuld choose the opposite cup." (Opposite cup from what?) "From the, in other 
words this cup, the nickel cup, but then might, he migh€|ihe ^might feel that we, 
t|hat we know that he thinks that we're going to pick this cuji so therefore I 
think we should pick the dime cup,' because I think ha^inks, he thinks i^e're 
gloing to pick the nickel cup, |)ut then I think he kmps that wev that we'll 
assume that he knows that, so we should pick the oppblite cup."" (Okay, so we 
should pick the dime cup?) "Yes." ^ 

Flavell, 1968, p. 46-47. 



Role Taking Task #2. Two experimeifters greet the child wh^ he enters the 
room. Experimenter 2 then leaves the room. Experimenter 1 pl4c^ before the 
child an ordered series of* seven pictures showing a story of^a boyXbeing chased 
by a dog, running down a street, climbing a tree to eat an^pple as) the dog trots 
away. Experimenter 1 asks the child to tell him what story is told by the pictureSo 
If ^the child has difficulty .Experimenter 2 helps him by going cALer/the action in 
each picture. Each cMld is to tell a story about tho ,boy mlkvMJ dmm the. si da- 
valk, being chased by an angry dog^ and climbing a tree where h^-^nds an apple 
amid eats 1t. Then Experimenter 1 removes three of the picturd|. IThe three pictures 
that are removed from the serieg eliminate the fear of dog motive (for climbing 
the tree; the dog is still in the story but is not seen chasing Itha^boy up the 
tree. The other experimenter (^) ia then asked to return to the\roofR4 Experimenter 
2 then asks the child what story thafour pictures tell him. The^^ijyl is thus 
requested to tell a story that Expeif%?ienter 2 would tell by seeing only the four 
pictures. After telling the new story that he thinks Experimenter 2 would tell. 
Experimenter 1 asks the child why Experimenter 2 would think the boy climbed the 
tree^and what Experimenter 2 v;ou1d think the dog is doing in the last picture. 
Thus the child is being asked to take the role of Experimenter 2 and tell the 
story from Experimenter 2°s perspective. The exact procedures are the followimg: 

Setting: Ej and E2 greet the S. E2 then leaves the room. S sees before him, 
after Eg has left^ seven picture cards. 

E| says: "She (Eg) has left the room and she won°t be able to see what we 
are going to do, will she? Here is a series of seven pictures which tell a story^, 
just like the comics in the newspaper." 
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(The cards are then place^p^roper sequenqe on the table.) "You tell me 
what's going on. Begin herej[^^e beginning."' 

(If the child failed ^Mipdicate these things in his narration, he was 
asked why the boy climbed the tree and twhat he v/as doing in the last picture. 
The story should go something like this: A vicious dog chases a terrified 
boy who finds refuge by climbing a handy tree; once secure there, and with the 
dog abandoning the chase • he takes advantage of the kind of tree he ^ppens to 
be in and eats an apple.) . 'o f 

"That's fine. Now _ ^^^2) hasn't seen, any of these pictures. 

I*^ gotpg to call her back fnto the roomSmav show heo just these four pictures 
(cards!, 4, 6, and 7). I want you to pretend you are she, and t^ll the story 
that you think she would tell .V / 

"Okay" (Calls in Eg). "Now cspeakir/g to E2) these pictures tell a story." 
(Eg) then addresses S and sayVO jjvJhat story do these pictures tejl me?" 

Agalin, if S failed to clarify these matters spontaneously in the course of 
his story s> he was asked: "Hhy does siie (point to Eg) think the boy climbed the 
tree?" Or: "What does sh£, think about that dog there" (card 6) "What does he 
t hi ink the dog is there tor?" (E tapes the response and writes it down alsoTT 

The scoring procedures are the sme as used by Flavell (1968). Twff people 
are scoring the children's responses and a reliability coefficient will be 
computed. The scoring procedures are the following: 



Strateqy 1 

When as-ked to predict the story Eg would tell 9 S gives a more or less straight- 
forward pres^&nt^tion of the "correct" four-picture story., that is, the boy is B^i^^ 
to climb the tree in response to seme non-fear motive (almost always to get an 
apple) and the dog is said not to be a motive for climbing (is said to be irrelevant 
to *he storyj) "just walking along,, etc.). If these curcial points had not been 
mentioned spontaneously during the narration proper^ they were readily given duriing 
the brief inquiry afterwards. Here is an example: ^ v 

"Apparently tlW bowis just^walking down the sidewalk and» uhi he sees the 
apples on the tree iV^scase and he goes to climb "em. And the dog in this 
case would be just, ulu^^^Ssw^by and he's just eating '^tha apples. He just 
climbed -the tree to the appikes." 



Strategy 2 

^ All responses not scorable for the previous three categories were assigned 
to th;5^''^lteo It was not simply a "wastebasket" category*, Jnowever. In most 
case^, it subsumed stories In which (in narrative or in iir^quiry) some sort of 
fear motive Is Introduced^ as in Categories 3 and 4, but the child' also says ^ 
something which bespeaks some recognition by the child that Eg is operating 
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from th« four-picture sequence only, that is, something which suggests at least 
a modicun^ of sensitivity to the role-taking aspects of the task. He might, for 
instance, include expressions like, "he could tell from these pictures that . ♦ 
or S might attempt to rationalize the fean^motive on the basis of what £3 
might irffer, for example, "he's running td*^t he tree and there's a dog here, so 
he was p^jpfbably afraid of the dog," As a third example, he might even substitute 
soma other fear stimulus for the'tlog ("he's afraid of a ghost or something") , 
perhaps as a kind of "compromise" between his and E2's perspective. Although 
soma reslionses of uncertain maturity level surely found their way into this 
residual category, the modal response here appeared to us to show evidence of 
more role-staking activity than those scored for Strategies 3 and 4. 



Strategy 3 

Although the fear-of-dog motive is not explicitly mentioned during the 
narration, it^is readily supplied 'during the inqujry. In «ost cases so scored^^ 
the narration'is a bare account of the boy's action, devoid of motivational 
statements of any kind. But when Ei subsequently asks why £3 thinks the boy 
climbed the treet, the usyal response is the flatly given » " because the dog chased 
him »" Although categorized separately, we would not try to defend the position 
that thase responses really represent a higher performance levdl than the pre-, 
ceeding oneSo The absence of a spontaneously given fear-of-dog motive here seemed 
in most cases to be due to an indjsposition to ipake spontaneous motivational 
inferences in general. Hey^i'is an example of ? Strategy 3 response: 

"He's singing and, then he runs, he sees a tree. He climbs up it and he's 

,i^i2ait1ng m apple." (Fine. Why does Mr. Wright think that the boy wanted to cliimb 
'the tree?). "So the dog don't get him — - bite him.'i 

r 

Strategy 4 ^ , . , 

S gives a more less" straightforward presentation of the seven-picture story \ 
rather than /the four-picture one. That. is, the dog is clearly established as 
the motive, for climbing the tree during the narration proper , prior to inquiry o 
For example: . . 

"Well » he '^walking along with a stick. I mean should I say what-um-um? 
(You would say - you want to say',^'ust%hat Mr. Wright would say, don't you?) 
"He's walking along v/ith a stick /^•and ^he dog's gonna chase him so he runs - he . 
goes up^the tree with his stick. The dog's walking away and while he was there 
he's eating an apple. 

Flavell, 1968* p. 72-73. 



\ 
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Alternatives to Problems 

Stories were developed by the principal investiga^ to deterirrine how many 
alternatives to problems a child can verbalize. The rationale for this type of 
measure came from the work of Shure and Spivack (Shure & Spivacjc, 1970; Shure & 
Spivack, 1971; Shure, Spivack, & Jaegar, 1972). Generally, th^have found that 
'children who think of many options to^problem situations are children who arert 
perceived by their teachers as well-adjusted on the Deverux Elementary School ^ 
Behavior Rating Scale. Shure and Spivack have only used ttto problem situat^ions 
in their studies. It Was felt that a number of problem s to rKs needed to be 
presented to the children in the present. study in order to recede a repre- 
sentative sample of the children's ability to verbalize alternatives to problems; 

The following stories were devised by the ^incipal investigator: 

1. The boy sitting next to you in class, leans over and tells you that 
he is going to beat you up after school. What couTd you 3o? 

2. You are on the playground and a kid from the sixth grade begins to 
t^se you and hit you.^ What could you do? 

3. You are play-ing ball on the playground with your friends. Another 

* - boy/girl comes up to you, and says he/she wants the bat and starts to 
grab it from you. What could you do? 

4. The teacher thinks that you are cheating on a test and ycy feel that 
you didn't cheat.. What could you do? 

5. Your best friend is walking through the hall and another kid pushes 
him. The two kids begin fighting. Yoirs^the fight. What could 
you do? ^ ^ 

6. Your mother becomes angry with you because she thinks you took 
some money from her purse, but you didn't. What could you do? 

These stories were g4van to a middla-'Class sas?iipls of pupils in order to set up 
. scoring categories. As of the present writing, work has not been completed on 
the categories to be used. 

Classroom Adjustment ' 

The Devereux Elementary School Behavior Rating Scale was devised by Spfivsck 
aod Swift (1967) as a measure of classro^m^Q^^s^ 

More specifically, the scale was devised as: 

(a) a means of identifying and measuring those classroom behaviors 

that may be' interfering with achievement 

(b) one elenient in a, total educational "diagnosis" of a child with a 
learning problem a. 
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(c) 



an ongoing school record of classroom behavioral adjustment 



(d) to measure change in behavior through time as a function of any 
remedial program 

(e) a standard form of communication from th.e teacher to ^chool admini- 
strators or other professionals who may be involved with a child 



The OESB has been filled out by the classroom teacher. Each teacher using the 
scale has been familiar with the student; familiarity is defined as having the 
pupil in class'^for one month. The 47 items on the scale have been grouped into 
11 behavior factors and three additional items JSpivack & Swift, 1967b). The 
factors were determined by factor an^ji^es." 

'Norms and test-retest reliabilities have been obtained and profiles of 
academic achievers and underachieverjs studied. In a recent study (Swift &' 
Spivack, 1969) it was found that underachieving children displayed significantly 
different behavior patterns from their more successful peers as measured by the 
Devereux. It was found that 63% of the underachievers and 9% of the achievers 
were deviant on four or more factors of the DESB. Additionally 85% of >kne 
underachievers were having difficulty in three different areas as measured by 
the DESB. 

The instrument was chosen as a device for measuring behavioral adjustment 
in the classroom. Also it is hoped that the relationship between verbalizing 
alternatives to problems and classroom adjustment can be studied more fully. 
The data of Spivack and Shure is suggestive that the ability to verbalize 
alternatives to problems is a necessary step for insuring classroom adjustment. 

> l%lir Adjustanent 

"TT ' ^ 

; Kohlberg, LaCrosse, and Picks (1970) have reyi&ned the literature on 
predictors of adult mefJtal illness and hav6 concluded that one of the best 
predictor of good mental health is how a child is liked and accepted by his 



A sociogram was chosen as a measure of the effectiveness of theprogram 
bejcause it was felt that choices on a sociogram would reflect each child's, 
ability to accept individual differences and understand others in his classroom. 
It would also give information on how each child was perceived by others. 

The measure chosen was the Birthday Test, developed by Northway, Weld, 
& Davis (1971). 



(f) 

(g) 



an aid in group placement of children in classes 



as a research device for those who wish a reliable measure of 
behaviors that appear in the classroom setting and are related to 
learning. (Spivack & Swift 1967a, p. 3) 
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The procedure is to ask each child whom he would invite to his party and 
then a series of six situations is presented and his choices of whom he would 
like to share certain experiences is recorded. The data will be analyzed 
according to how many choices the child makes, his choices of adults or children, 
boys or girls, blacks or whites,, and neighbors, classmates, or siblings^ 3 

The procedure is the following: 

The cx5^Gx:1"icr.ter says to the subject 

"Let's pretend that you are having a.b^'rthday. You are going to the country 
for a picnic for your birthday treat, and you can invite people to go with you. 
These people can be children and grown-ups. 



I. ' Think of all the children you know at home, or at shcool , or in the neighbor- 
hood, or anywhere else. Which children would you most like to invite? (After 
child hdiS named a few, say, "Anyone else?") • 

II. The grown-ups can be any grown-ups you know andMvant to invite; grown-ups 
you know at home or at school or in your neighborhood, or anywhere at all. If 
you want to have your mother and father, be sure to choose them. Who are the 
grown-ups you are going to ask? (After child has named a few, say, "Anyone else?") 



^ THE PICNIC - 

(1) All the children and growim-yps m^et at your house- To get to 'the picnic, 
you are going in two taxis. Since It's your birthday/you are going in the 
first taxi. You sit in front vjith the taxi driver. There is Voom for other 
people in your taxi. Who would you like to come with you in your taxi? 
(unlimited) 



(2) When you get to the picnic spot^ you all decide to go .exploring. Everyone 
wants to know what the place is like. So, you decide that some will walk up 
the river and some down/ You want, to go up the river because J t looks exciting- 
You can choose anybody there to go'^ith you. Who would ybu choose? (unlimited) 
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(3) When you come back, you tell each other about the interesting things you 
saw. Then you decide that you will have a game of ball. You brought your ball 
with you, but you can't remember where you put it. Who are you going to ask to 
help you find it? 



Suppose that person is busy and can't come. Who would ypu ask jext? 



Suppose that person also couldn't come. Who would you ask next? 



(4) Now it's time for supper. There are two small tables at the picnic 
grounds. You are going to sit at one and invite anybody there to sit with 
you. Who would y©u ask? (unlimited)- 



{5} After ym have had all Jba good things to eat and cut the birthday cake and 
opened your presents, you decTae that you will walk over the fields toward a 
farm hoitse by yourself. After ^ou have crossed a fields you find you have • • 
y to get over a fence. So you climb it, but you get stuck and can't get off. 
So yoy call to someone to come help you. Who would you call? 



Suppose that parson didn't haar you, who. would you call for next? 



And syppose that pers©in) didn't comsj, who muM you 



c^tl for next? 



(6) So they help you get off the fence, and everything is all right. When you 
get back to the picnic place^ you find that it is getting dark. Soon the 
taxis come to take you hmB. You are tired now, and you feel as if you had 
eaten too much birthday cake^ and you hope maybe you can go to sleep on tha 
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way home. Ydu' get Into your taxi, and you choose the people who will ride In 
the taxi with you. Who do you want to ride with you? (unjifflited) 

- ■■. ■ ■ 

■ I" 



When you get home, everybody wishes ydu many happy bir|iidays, and you think 
it v/as the nicesjt birthday you ever had." > 

Academic Achievement 

First grade , Tne ch^raren in the first grade were given the Metif*opolitan 
Reading Readiness Tei^ in the fall and will be given the Metropolitan Achievement 
TesV-'Pidira^ FornyF, in the-spring. Differences between experimental 
control qrottM^ wIVj^ compared by yain scores (percentile rank charges) on the r 

ba^is of tharr^ores Mil the fall and spring, \ 

^ Secondjf^^ children in the second grade were given the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test» Primary 1, Form F, in thespring of 1971 and will be givep the 
Metropolitan Achlevemesnt Test, Primary 2, Form F, in the spring of 1972. Differences 
between experimental and control groups will be comapred. Gain scores (percentile 
rank changes) will be cdmpared for the experimental, and control groups on the 
basis of their scores on the two measures. 

Third grade . The children in the third grade werf^given the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, Primary 2, Form F, In the spring of 1971 jand will be given the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Grade 3, in the spring of 1972. Differences between 
experimental and control groups will be compared Gain scores (pertentlle rank > 
changes) will be compared for the experimental and control groups on the basis 
of their scores on the two measures. 

Playground behavior ^ ^ 

Each child was observed for five minutes on the playground. The observation 
was a behavior sample; every 30 seconds the child's behavior and the composition 
of his play group was recorded. 

The data was collected in the fall of 1971^ Four categories of play were , 
recorded: — . 

a * . 

Physical aggression—child engaged In non-playful hitting, kicking, etc. 

' Verbal aggression—child called another names, shouted obscenities, or 
argued jinarily 
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Non-Aggression— child pi ayecHnter active gifhes and activities with others 
isolation— -child^ was by, himself and was not interacting with others 



The composition of play qroups was also\ecorded (number of tjlacks and whitest 
number of boys and girls). . \i 

" . pour observers established a^'eliability of over .80 for at las^ 12 obser- 

vations before they obseif^ved a .child independently. , ^ ■ 

The questions to be answered by the observations are: ' . 

What per cent of time is spent in physical' aggression t verbal aggressiont 
non-aggression, ^nd isolation? ' 
"* . I ' 

Are play groups integrated by race and $ex? 

Understanding Social Interaction ' • V 

Each child will be told a story in the spring of 1972. After the story 
is told, each child will be measured on his ability to interpret the feelings 
and actions of the characters. / . 

The story has not been selected. 

Clinical Assessment 

During the last month of school a clinical psychologist will be asked to 
'Nrate each child on his adjustment in relation to other children. °The rating 
scale to be used has not been devised as of the writing of this paper. 

Future Plans for Proj,^ct AWARE 

Project AWARE meetings will be expanded Into the five--year-old roomt the 
^ ; fourth grade, and the fifth grade. One half of each group will be presented 
with the AWARE programs and the other half of the grdup will be given, another 
prograjn, 1-e. healthy soctal studies^ etc- 

^ The principal investigatpr will be in charge of coordinating the ei^forf 
at all levels— five-year-olds. Primary I,IIsIII and the Primary fourth and 
. fifth grades. A research assistant will be selected and trained to work 
^^^^'^ groups; th§ principal investigator will work with four groups. 
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The evaluation of the program with the new groups will foil ow- the same 
lines as the present stucW. There will be further expansion of role" taking 
assessment at all levetsr New measures wi.ll include conmuni cation measures 
for the fourth and fifth grades. Also The Tasks of Emotional Development; 
a projective test, (Cohen and Weil, 3,971) will be used to assess the 
emotional and social adjustment .of children' in the Primary I-III, and 
fourth and fifth grades.^ ' * 
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THE LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES PROJECT 



Richard Elardo 



Introduction 



This paper represents an attempt to review and summarize current theory and 
research^on c^l^dJ^Snguage acquisition for the purpose of deriving implications 
for educationaT^actice. ^It also is a progress report on project LEAP (Language 
Experiences and Activities Project), which was designed to incorporate some of 
the above implications in an experimental language training currtculum for 
two- and three-year-old day care children. * ' 

A considerable amount of this'-'pMer will be devoted to explicating a 
rationale for the language experiences^rovi^ded in project LEAP. As Brottman 
(1968) noted in his rfionograph on language re%diation for the disadvantaged 
preschool child, rationales underlying the then existing language programs for 
disadvantaged, children were not readily apparent and it was necessary to infer 
them from the methodology employed. One underlying rationale, structure vs, 
non~structure, received the most discussion 'in Brottman's monograph. Vlhile 
this dimension is certainly relevant, it does |iqt answer the question of what 
the focus of a language progr*am should be. The following discussion is directed 
to this topic. ' ' 1 

The Acq uisition of Grammar 

' - - - — ■ i 

T 

One aspect of language which might serve as the focus of a compensatory 
program is grammar. The question of whether or not disadvantaged children 
suffer from deficits m grammatical ability is a complex one, which requires 
a distinction between competence and performance. According to Chomsky (1965), 
competence refers to the speaker-learner's intrinsic knowledge of his language. 
Linquists work chiefly in this domain as they attempt a character^'zation of 
set of rules that express this knowledge of a language. The descriptive research 
strategy of the grammarian has been outlined recently by Shulman (1970). He 
explained that when a linguist confronts the problem of writing a new grammar, 
he generally begins by collecting a large corpus of speech from informants who 
are designated a priori as "native speakers" of tha.t language. The assertion 
is then made that the speakers' capacities tp perform the operations of speak- 
ing and hearing their language restrs upon the internalization of an underlying 
system of rules. These rules are' usually said to be known tacitly or uncon- 
sciously and ^e said to constitute the grammatical competence of the speaker. 
Once the linguist has collected his corpus of speech, his task' is then to 
analyze it carefully in order to discover and make explicit that underlv'wag 
*rule system which is called the . grammar of that language (Chomsky, 1965;.^ 

Performance^ on the other hand,' refers to the use of language in actual 
situations. Her^the rules contained in a theory of competence are said to 
operate to produce and to understand actual utterances, with factors such as 
memory span and soxjia^l context playing a role. 

The nativist position . Linguists such as Chomsky (1957, 1965), Psycho- 
linguists such as McNeill (1970), and Menyuk (1969, 1971) have, within the ' 
framework of Chomsky's generative grammar, attempted to describe what rules. 
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of grammar the child acquires. Their studies are typically observational and 
consist of analyses of children's verbalizations at various ages. However, 
these students of language have not been content to describe only v/hat it is 
that children acquire when they learn language, but they have also theorized 
about the ontogenesis lOf language. In general, their position on language 
acquisition can be copidered to be the modern outgrowth of classical ration- 
alism, in that they regard as important intrinsic structures in rffental opera- 
tions and tend to support notions of innate ideas and principles nn learning* 
Chomsky ' s ^(1957, 1965) theories of language acquisition have followed this 
tradition. He has attempted to explain how children who are only four years 
"oTltge have the competence or theoretical capacity of generate an infinite 
numbeV of novel sentences. According to Chomsky, this competence in innate, 
is not a product of learning, and consists of an intuitive, tacit, and 
unconscious grasp of the rules by which sentences are properly generated. 
Because all normal children acquire essentially comparable grammars of great 
complexity with remarkable rapidity, Chomsky . reasons that h^irn^nr^Be^ are 
somehow specially designed to do this, and that they are born with a 'data- 
handling' or 'Jiypothesis-formulating' ability of unknown character and 
complexity. He discussed the form of a "Language .Acquisition Device" (LAD). 
This hyjiothetical construct was said to receive primary linguistic data (a 
corp^or\ speech from fluent speakers) as input, and to have grammatical 
competency as output. Diagrammatically: 



Primary Linguistic Data — ) LAD — ^ 



Grammar 



In this manner, the child's knowledge of basic grammatical relations is 
hypothesized by Chomsky to be part of an innate linguistic capacity. 

The linguistic-psycholinguistic position on the'Contribution of experience 
to language acquisition has been summarized by McNei"ll (1970)^ Focusing on the 
acquisition of grammar, McNeill relates that what is known, is largely negative: 
"Learning does not take place through imitation; overt practice with linguistic 
forms does not play a role" (p. 105). 

In explaining the psycholinguistic position, he states that while children 
imitate the speech of adults, this does not mean that the process of acquisition 
is imitation. Similarly, overt practice on the part-ofnhe child is not felt to 
be essential to the development of a more advanced grammar, due to studies such . 
as the one by Ervin (1964). In her investigation of structural changes in I 
children's language, she noted that the regular past-tense inflection in English^ 
was rare in thie children studied, and that it appeared first on the frequent 
strong vjerbsl However, in spite of the fact that their verbs liad been used for 
months with their correct irregular inflections, they were swept away by ihe 
appearance^of the regular inflection as a rule of the child's grammar. 

Psycholinguists have criticised learning theorists regarding the proper 
interpretation of reinforcement in language acquisition.^ Assuming the commonly 
accepted notion that parental approval often functions as a reinforcer for 
various behaAtlor of yonpg children. Brown, Cazden and Bellugi (1968) examined 
their records and recorded all instances of approval that occurred wjth their 
three subjects. They found that approval was actually contingent on the truth 
value of a child's statement, and not upon its grammatical form. For example. 
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a child who said "That's Popeye's'* would pe told "No" if it was- Mickey *s , but 
could say under the sam6 circumstances "That Mickey" and be told "Yes." Some- 
one has point-^d out that in light on these circumstances, it is amazing to note 
that children grow up to speak grammatically, but not necessarily truthfully! : 

Presently, there seems to be partial agreement (an exception vnll be cited 
below) that in terms of basic syntactic competence, disadvantaged children are 
not significantly different from middle-class, children. This conclusion may be 
drawn from studies by Cazden (1965), Shriner & Miner (1968|^, and Baratz (1968). 
Cazden (1967) concluded that children's syntactic development does not appear 
* to be sensitive to differences in the quality of their mother's speech after an 
examination of the acquisition of noun and verb inflections, and, similarly. 
La Civita, Kean and Yamamoto (1966) reported that seven-, nine-, and eleven- 
year-old children from divergent social classes registered no differences in 
knowledge of several grammatical rules. 

Data provided by Osser (1966) appear to be discrepant with that just cited. 
Osser studied the. speech of twenty "grossly deprived" Negro five-year-olds in 
'Baltimore and performed a transformational analysis identical to that of Menyuk 
(1961, 1963). He found that his subjects exhibited a much narrower range of 
syntactic structures than did Menyuk 's white middle-class children of Brookline, 
Mass^achusetts . He^also discovered extreme individual differences within the 
group observed, Osser concluded that , theoretical positions which downgrade 
,* environmental factors in favor of maturational factors in language development 
must take account of certain very great intragroup and intergroup. differences- 
in language patterns. Nevertheless, those of the 1 inguistic-psychol inguistic 
position maintain that the 'majority of evidence supports ^eir contention that 
language acquisition and development occur because the child brings sufficient 
innate conceptual capacities to the langufige learning situation, and then uses 
experience (language input) solely to eliminate his false hypothesis about the 
rules of language. Furthermore, thpy believe that there are no important 
differences among children of different social classes with respect to the 
rules that comprise their grammatical competence or in the speed with which 
children acquire these rules. A study of the evidence on this topic has con- 
vinced both Plumer (197D) and Moore (1971) that differences in syntactic 
competence are not important barriers to communication for the young disad- 
vantaged child and should not be the focus of preschool language training. 

Dialect Differences ^ 

Another aspect of language which coultl serve as a focus of a preschool 
language program is dialect. Recently much attention has been devoted to the 
question of whether or not nonstandard Negro English is in some way linguisti- 
cally deficient when compared to standard English (see Baratz & Baratz, 1970). 
If so, then perhaps language programs should attempt to change the Black pre- 
school child's dialect. ' ' . . 

Currently debated as the '^deficit-difference controversy" (see Williams, 
1970), the issue involves those who on the one hand view the language of the 
poverty child as deficient, (Keutsch, 1965; Hess & Shipman, 1967; Bernstein, 
1965; and Bereiter &*Engelmann, 196^) and those who on the other hand feel 
that much language should rather be termed "different" (Stewart, ^96S\ Labov, 
1970; Shuy, 1970). This latter group, comprised of linguists and sociolinguists , 
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admonish the others that- speech variations among groups of people should not be 
assumed to be variatl^n^' in linguistic. complexity, sophistication, or development 
and that such van' atfdns. instead reflect distinctions among quite normal and 
v/ell -developed, but different, linguistic or dialect systems. As Williams (1.970) 
observed, the 'deficit portion puts the onus of the poverty problem on the poor, 
whereas the difference position puts the onus on all of society in the sense of 
'.discrimination. Many complicated issues are obviously involved in this contro- 
versy. 'One involves afpossible confusion of cognitive deficits with linguistic 
. differences.- Frequency, the disadvantaged Black child comes from such an 
unstimulating environment that he lacks the cognitive functions of language even 
in his- own dialect. I 

One cany of course, accept the notion that the speech pattern of certain 
groups may not necessarily be deficient, but nevertheless believe that they 
should be changed to approximate the patterns of standard English for other 
reasons i.e., the chance for increased social mobility in a predominantly 
white-middle-class society. Attempts to alter non-§J^ndard dialects , -however, • 
have consistently failed (Cohen, 1966; John, 1967). ^n one attempt, oerhaps 
the most intensive and, long-term effort to alter dialest (three ye^rs), Lin 
(-1965) viorked with college -freshmien four days a week-, employing tapes, role 
playing, and other supplementary materials for pattern drill, largely on noun 
and verb inflection and agreement. Results were inconclusive, but Lin admitted 
that a nine-month period was insufM'icient to produce a single completely 
bidialectical student. In terms of the much younger preschool Black child, 
who is likely to be even less motivated thanLin's freshmen to alter his dialect, 
it appears thaf constant dialectical "correction" is quite likely to lead to 
. frustration. ' 

As Horner (1968) cautioned, a danger inherent in continuous "correction" 
of speech is that effort is wasted on form at a time when it is far more impor- 
tant to help the child become proficient in the use of language. Therefore, it 
must be concluded that preschool language programs for the disadvantaged should 
not focus on altering dialects. This does not mean, however, that programs in 
elementary school should necessarily refrain from attempts to produce bidialecti- 
"cal students. After all, many elementary school pupils learn niore than one 
language, which appears to be a more idifficult task than mastering two dialects 
of this same language. ^ 

0 

Cognitive Aspects of Language 

Another aspect of language which could serve as the basis for a preschool 
lanauage program is- cognitive in nature. Adherent of Piagefs position (see 
f^^— Sinclair-de-Zwart, 1969) pr'efer to conceptualize language as an aspect of cogni- 
^ ■ tion and refer to it as only one part of a totality within the symbolic system^^ 
Piaget is said to believe that language is not the source of logic, but leather 
is structured by logic. Thus, intelligence is not viewed simply as a set of 
linguistic structures. Studies supporting Piaget's hypothesis (Hatwell , 1964; 
Voyat, 1970) indicate that an emphasis on the cognitive aspects of language isg^ 
desirable in preschool language programs. Several studies (Jeruchimowicz, 
Gostello & Bagur, 1971; John, 1963; Templin, 1957)^have indicated that disad- 
vantaged children are more likely to obtain lower vocabulary definition scores 
than middle-class children, and some recent preschool language programs (Engel- 
mann, Osborn & Engelmann, 1969; Blank & Solomon, 1968) hav^ attempted to con- 
centrate on the cognitive-linguistic-semantic aspect of language discussed here. 
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While these attempts will not be critiqued here> further delineation of Piaget's 
position may enable the reader who is familiar with them to devise his om 
cv'itique. Piagel would view the vocabulary problems of the disadvantaged child 
as arising from a lack of social experience: ^this is derived from his view that 
language is a part of -overall intellectual activity. The implication for educa- 
tion to be drawn from this notion, according to Furth (1966), is that schools 
should strengthen the foundations of thought upon which any particular learning 
is based. This implies that preschool language programs should make provision 
to not simply teach words, but concepts . Voyat (1972), in a discussion of 
thinking before language, feels that caution must be exercised in the teaching 
of vocabulary. He does not question the teaching of words, but rather their 
premature imposition upon the child before he^Jias acquired the concepts that 
underlie them.. In terms of the proper pedagogy for preschool vocabulary train^ 
Ing, as far as logical concepts are concerned, the implication is that the child 
should be allowed to act upon the environment and not simply engage in passive 
listening. This will enable the child to structure his actions on objects in 
such a v/ay that the logical process,^ and thus the linguistic process, will be 
meaningfully enhanced. 



Bernstein (1965) described the linguistic backwardness of lower-class 
chfldren not in terms of their basic competence, but rather in terms of func- 
tional or performance handicaps^T^e believes that the cognitively simpler 
demands for communication vnlower-cl ass environments leads to the development 
of a restricted language 9^de. He stated ^ "The most general condition for the 
emergence of this code is a social relationship based upon a conmon, ^extensive 
*set of closely-shared identifications and expectations self-consciously held by 
the members" (p. 455). Restricted speech is said to lack explicitness in 
reference and description, with meanings likely to be concrete. 

Bernstein feels that^iddle-class children tend to possess both a restricted 
and an elaborated code; where many lower-class children are said to be limited 
to the restricted code. Elaborated codes are said to be possessed by those who 
frequently symbolize their intentions in a verbally explicit form. Whereas the 
restricted code is bound closely to a particular situation, the elaborated code, 
with its more frequent adjectives, clauses and phrases, is more able to communi- 
cate independent of specific contexts. Experimental work has tended to substan- 
tiate Bernstein's contention about the class relat^dness of the codes, and also 
about their linguistic characteristics (Bernstein, 1962; Loban, 1963; Krauss & 
Rotter, 1968). Typical of these studies was that of^Heider (1968). He found 
that his lower-class subjects often employed metaphorical description when asked 
to communicate (It's like a boat") while the middle-class children employed a 
more analytic style involving more verbalization of detail ("It has a little 
opening at the top and there are sharp points on both si<Ies"). Support for 
Bernstein's notion of language codes came from Cazden (1965) who reported that 
one of her lower-class subjects had more advanced grammatical development than 
did her middle-class subjects, yet he was poorer in terms of ^ reference and 
explicit description. 'This highlighted the notion that theMower-class child 
may possess satisfactory linguistic competence when compared to the middle-class 
"child but is likely to be deficient in aspects of language performance — i.e., 
he is more likely to employ a restricted code. 
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According to Moore (1971), this functional aspect of lan^age should serve 
^tant focus for preschool language programs for the "ciisadvantaged. He 
"'le following circumstances require the use of an elaborated code:. 

"(1) Speakers cannot rely on previously accumulated shared information. 

(2) , The speaker is required to take his listener into account by 

specifically -naming referents which are not present or about 
which his listener lacks information. 

(3) The bulk of the communication load falls on the language code 
itself, as opposed to such extra linguistic activities such as 
pointingj voice intonation, etc." (p. 21) 

The implication from the above position for those involved with planning a 
language program for the disadvantaged would be to designOearning tasks which 
would successively impose more and more of the above cognitive demands on a 
disadvantaged child, so that he might develop an improved language of reference 
which becomes less and less dependent upon visual "props'* i^ the communication 
situation. 

A further aspect of language function which Moor^ (1971) recommended be 
dealt with in a compensatory language program involves the evidence (see Hess 
and Shipman, 1965) which suggests that lower-class children exhibit a hestancy 
to-question, to initiate verbal interaction with adults, and, in general, to 
gain information thpttgli verbal means. . , ' " 

Focus of the Present Study ' ^ 



The Language ?xperiences and Activities ^Project was designed to identify 
and provide a language-stimulating environment for children ranging in age from 
18 to 40 months. The experiences and activities which constitute the experi- 
mental treatment have not been totally designed in advance, but instead arise 
and evolve weekly, in an attempt to match the abilities of the children. An 
underlying rationale, was, however, agreed upon in advance. That was to focus 
daily experiences and activities on the cognitive and the functional aspects' 
of language' as described above. 

StrategidSv^to facilitate language acquisition vjere derived from both 
transformationaXand S-R theories of language. That is, children were provided 
v-^ith a rich and vafied sample of adult speech, with the adult verbalizina the 
child's actions to him, as well as expending and' nTodeling the child's utter- 
ances these suggestions are derived from transformational theory (see Cazden, 
1965). Also included in many daily exercises. were suggestions from behaviohists 
for facilitating the acquisition of language concepts, as the reader will note 
below when the S'^ R --^ S'^'*' paradigm is explained. Therefore, an eclectic 
approach to pedagogy was employed in this study, in an attempt to draw useful 
ideas from both^theoretical positions. ^ 

As the reader will note from the following procedure section, exercises 
designed to stimulate functional language use were trot employed with the two- 
year-old group, and were introduced only duVing the 'fourth month with the 
three-year-old group, sinc^ it Was a^jt this time the staff felt that the children 
were finally "ready" to work toward these difficult objectives. 
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Metho/ 

Subjects ; Two-Year-01 d Group 

Thirteen children ranging in age from 17 to 26 months of age participated 
in this part of the study. Tables I and II contain further demographic data , 
on these children, all of whom are enrolled in the educational day care program 
at the Center for Early Development and Education. 

Three-Year-Old Group 

Sixteen children ranging in age from two years, two months to three years, 
eleven months participated in this part of the study. Tables III and IV contain 
additional data on these children, who also attend the Center for Early Develop- 
ment and Education. 

Experimental Design 

A pretest-posttest control group design (Campbell and Stanley, 1963) was 
employed for both the two- 'and three-year-old groups: 

. . ■ 

ROi Xe 02 
RO3 Xc O4 
R = random assignment to groups 

01 and O3 = pre;testing (see Tables I-IV for data) 

02 and O4 = p^sttesting 

= the groups that received ^he experimental treatment 
= the control groups ^ which received a placebo treatment 
The Experimental Treatments 



- The experitnental treatment for the two-year olds consisted of daily (except 
Fridays) one-half hour sessions of language stimulation (to be described in 
detail below) conducted by the author and a research assistant. The adult-Child 
ratio for the two-year-did experimental group was one to three. 

the experimental treatment for the three-year olds also consisted of daily 
(except Fridays) one-half hour sessions of language stimulation '(as described 
below). The adult-child ratio for the three-year-old experimental group was one 
to four. These children were taken out of their^regular classroom for the 
language training, whfle control children remained in the regular classroom. 

-< 

In an attempt to control for experimenter effects and the effects of extra 
attention, a placebo treatment was employed with control children of both age 
groups. ^ On each morning during the experimental sessions, one of three research 
assistants assigned to this project on a rotating basis spent the one-half hour 

erIc . : •• : ° 



period v;1th the eomtrol groups. When vn'th the control children, the research 
assistant asked this teacher for direction as to how to interact, as well as for 
curriculum materials: the teacher might, for example, provide a book to read, to 
' the children. The principal investigator iilteracted with control children also; 
hov/ever, this typically occurred later in the day. I^i summary, it is possible 
to say that any experimental effect which may be obtained in this study is likely 
to bfe due to the curriculum employed during the experimental language training 
sessions, and not to teacher variables or the Hawthorne effect. 

Evaluation 

The €(^o-year-old grdups were pretested with the Bayley Scales of Infant 
Development (Bayley, 1959^ and the Preschool Language Scale (Zimmerman, Steiner, 
and Evatt, 1959). This data is presented i^^Tables I and II. A Language Concept 
Test for two-year olds is being devised and will serve as an additional posttest 
for this group". ' 



The three-year-old groBps were pretested v/ith the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities (Kirk, McCarthy, and Kirk, 1968), the Stanford-Binefe 
(Terman and Merrill, 1960), the Assessment of Children's Language Comprehension 
Scale (Foster, Giddan, and Stark, 1969), and the Expressive Vocabulary Inventory 
(Stern, 1968). This data is presented in Tables III and IV. An additional 
posttest for this^group will be a story-retelling task adapted from Blank and 
FV^ank (1971). Stories retold by children of the experimental and control groups 
Vifill be analyzed for mean length of utterance and mean number of different words 
per utterance, v/hich will be combined to form a language complexity score. 
Data on this measure have been obtained from the previous year's three-year-old 
class at the Cen|:er for Early Development and Education. This class will 
therefore serve as an additional control group, since it was comparable and 
did not have a formal language development program. 
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Procedure (Two-Year-Old Experimental Group) \ ' ^ 

» , * 

^ During the first month, language comprehension was stressed. When three 
snack items were placed before them and they were asked, , "Take your milk," 
"Take your napkiru," etc. their task was to- learn to select the proper item. 
• They learned 4A/h at tO" do when asked to "Throw awgy your garbage" by being led to 
'the can and helped to, throw away 'their trash, While all the time the adult was 
labeling the ever\t verbally and praising the child's perfonnance. 

.A gene/al procedure was next followed which involved the adult's labeling * 
the actions the children liked to perform.^. If a child was dialing the phone, 
the adult would say "Oh'. You can dial the phone"; if another was throwing a 
ball the adult said "Throw the bal^ to me I" Over a period of several wegks! 
the children came to comprehend these sentences and others like them — such 
as "Turnvt^ pages," "Kick the ball," "Sweep with the broom," "Pat t^ie dolly," 
".Write on the- board," "Put the blocks in the can" etc. That is, if the s'en- 
tence altne was said to a child'and -the object referred to was in the room, 
the child would ( usual ly)go and perform the^ action. 

During the second month, children were shown specially prepared 8 1/2 X 
11" cards with two pictures on them. Pictures were cut 'from magazines and 
were of common items: a dog, 1 car, a baby, a house, a, bird, etc. Jhe adult . 
would wander from child tb child, staying with-^eac^h as long as interest was 
maintained, usually about." five minutes. A child was shqyvn, for example v. the 
card with the dog and tfle 'baby on it and asked "Point to the doggie." (f^er 
a two-week period the children satisfactorily learned to do this with 15 
different cards. > , / 

. ■ ? - 

At this time, children also learned to verbally imitate the sounds of 
\ several different animals. " ■ . 

During the third month, employing t|ie same general procedure of approach- 
.ing a child during free play and prompting and modeling the appropriate perfor- 
mance for him, the chi^ldren all (at different rates, df course) learned to do 
these 'actions when asked: Blink your eyes, roll over, put your hands in the 
air, touch your nose (and other body parts), crawl on the floors clap hands, 
"lie down. They learned to point to various parts" of their room when asked: 
the table, the door, the wi^^idow, the light, etc.^ 

I During this thi^rd monthCork on language production was begun. A good 

part of this inA/olved encouraging the children to imitatfe common^ nouns-; The 
experimenter sat at the children's table with a bag full of various kinds of 
rfii^, and the children squeled when he produced a piece from the bag. TOeji 
•the children were told^"This is an apple" and took turns trying to say "afple" 
and^touching it. This was a procedure which the children enjoyed, as evidenced 
by the fact that they voluntarily remained seated in a group for 15 minutes. 
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ourth month of work with the' children, operant 
employed for the purpose of increasing the -number 
6n's utterances. This waS' the general paradigm: 

SD : ^1 ^ ) R » s?^ 

Light Switch: 
Child see's light' svn'tch 
and waits to be"" picked 
up to plqy with'it. 
Adult asks child to 'say 
"Pick me up," or- simply 
"Up" for the less 
advanced children. 

— 

Blocks: 

Child sees xidult has 
made pile of blocks . 
Child approaches to 
knock pile dov/n. . , ' • 
Adult says '*Say 

knock era downl" 

— ^ , 

Car: 

Child sits in car 
waiting to be pushed. 
Adult says rSay push 
me please " 

Airplanes Mobile: Child Says "See Adult lifts child up anH lets 

Child looks up at Airplanes" him touch the airplanes, 

^planes. Adult says 
"Say see airplanes " 

This technique makes use of the Premack pr-inclole (see Premack, 1965) in 
^ th>dt one behavior (playing with light switches, cars>-blocks , etc.) is used- to 
reinforce aiother behavior (vocalization). Coupled with the principle of shaping 
• (see Skinner, 1953), which provides the means to individualize instruction, tHe 
two principles provided a broadly generalizable pedagogical technicjue which was 
incorporated into the language program firom this po* nt: onward. It was not 
instigated until^he experimenters had become w611 l|:nown to the children; it 
appears that good rapport is crucual to.^he success of this y:echnique with two- ^ 
year olds. , ^ 

During the fourth month of the study (February, 1972) the additional 
stimulation technique of sociodramatic play is being employed. The children 
were at first apprehensive or^ the morning the principal investigator appeared 
in a home-made monster mask, but soon each child asked for a turn to wear it, 
and al,l learned to say the three word combination "go * way, monster!" 



Child says "Up" 



Adult. lifts child to play 
with light switch' 



/ 

Child says "Knock 
em down I" 



Adult lets child tumble blocks 




Child says "Push 
me please." 



Adult pushes child 
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Procedure (Three-Year-Old Experimental Group) 
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'The first two months with the three-year olds were spent working 
exclusively on asp^ts of language comprehension. During this period, no 
, child. was placed in a situation in which he v/as expected to t&lk. Instead, 
sessions were devoted to expanding the chl Idren's' understanding of language. 
Activities were varied so th-at children were not expected to always remain 
seated. For example, seated exercises typically involved responding to earn 
an item-'of food on the daily snaqk menu. Fifteen common items from the 
chl Idren's 'room were obtained, and first two, then three and more items were 
placed in_ front of each child. If the item were a comb, a block, and a doll, 
the experimenter might say "Give me the block." Incorrect responses were 
folloij/ed by practice naming each item and an immediate repeat of the question. 
This procedure was also used several times "With pictures of objects, including 
itemrfrom the_ Assessment of Children's Language Comprehension" Test — some 
teaching of this test was employed. Anexample of a less restrictive activity 
employed during thi^ time involved giving each child a doll .and getting the 
child to make the doll follow a list of verbal instructions: "Make the doll- 
stand up, run, sit on the floor," etc. During the third month we continued 
with work primarily centered on language comprehension exercises, which were 
by this time increased in difficulty from recognition type items, "Show me 
the ball" to more difficult items requiring the comprehension of description. 
Show me the one that can bounce." Exercises were also increased in difficulty 
■by adding more elements to the request., "Give me the rubberband ,and the block 
was asked when the child had an assortment of objects from which to choose. 
At this point,, the concept of 'OR' was taught by saying "GIVE me one thing, 
the penci 1 or the d^ 1 . " 

~~~~ * 

Stories were told to the children at least oncela week. The author ' . 
devised ten short stories which could be concretely Represented ip front of 
the childreTrTand these were employed. "This is SusiT' is one such story* 
five lines in length: "This* is Susie. She can stCnd up, and she can sit 
down. She can walk slowly, and she can rgn quiclTly. Susie can wave ^'Hello "' 
Sometimes Susie stands on her head, like this." Children were given the doTl , 
Susie, after hearing the story several times, and then helped to perform and 
r]^rnate the story on their own. This general procedure was followed with 
all stories... ' 

The fourth month's exercises included many involving more complex 
communication situations. The three-year olds were gradually given practice 
in describing objects to others in the absence of the actual objects. For 
example, ^if a child were shown a piece of paper and could successfully name it 
it was removed and the child was then asked to tell how paper can be used, 
or what he likes to do with paper. '\ 



JC 



Another Situation which proved to work well and which imposed some of 
the cognitivg/demands previously discussed involved taking one child away 
from the group into arvftther room, where the experimenter performed some action 
which the child was to go report to the others. For the less advanced 
children, the adult verbally labeled" his own actions:- "See Johnny, I'm 
cutting this paper in half." Johnny would run back and report, "He be cuttin' 
that paper." FOr other children, the experimenter would merely say "Watch 
me and go tell them what I do." Some of the actions were: Stand on chair. 
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dr*ink a coke, jump up and down, draw a picture^ put a flower in hair, read a 
book. This task was varied in several ways in succeeding we^eks to maintain 
interest in the activity the experimenter in one instance" wore a mask, 
and onpSeveral other days the experimenter employed puppets to perform the t 
actions- Other exercises of this* nature were devised-.- One activity centered 
around the construction of a doll house. Shown a pile of disassembled pieces, 
children were asked "Waht is it? "What shall we do with it?" "How can we 
.put it together?" Later, whi-le leaving the room and with the doll house put 
away, each child was asked "Waht did we do in here today?" All except the 
youngest boy were able to say at least "We made a doll bouse." Some could 
answer "How" with "We used some tape." ' 

Presently, during the fifth month, the above types of procedures are 
being continue)^. Additionally, another exercise has bjeren ijfiitiated for the 
purpose of providing practice in initiating verbal interaction jwith adults. 
Instead of the procedure followed to this point during language lab, in 
which children were typically expected to answer a question to earn a part of 
their rflornii)^ snack, they were now expected to ask a question to get their 
snacks. A separate snack table was set up in tHe^corner of the room, and a 
research assistant reminded the children that it was snack time. She sajd 
to go over and say, "May I have my rvapkin please?" The experimenter, wh;le 
' sitting behind the snack table, would speak (and produce the snack item) only 
when spoken to. After one week with ^this procedure, the children enjoy it 
and it has become routine- Ways are now being devised to increase the 
cognitive demands inherent in this situation. 

Future Plans 

Future plans include, of course, the post-testing and analysis of results 
of this project* Additionally, many visitors. to the center have expressed an 
interest in the language-building experiences and activities which comprise 
the experimental treatment of this study. These daily exercises will therefore 
be assembled into a booklet for distribution and. possible publication. - 

It is also the author's intent to expand the Language Experiences and 
Activities Project to include four- and five-year-old children during the 
next school year. 

1 ^-t 
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. 'The Center training program covers the traditional categories of pre-service 
and in-service and is designed to be comprehensive enough to cover all staff members 
of the Center. 

Pre-Service Training ^ 

This is a fairly iSr^ef (either one or two weeks), concentrated period of^ 
training offered in late summer for all persons on the staff. It is scheduled fjor 
the only time each year when child care is not provided (although there are ' 
usually one or two c[|^ldren of staff members sitting in on the sessions), and the 
tot>ics introduced are those that are appropriate at each time period. That is, 
.the pre-servi.ce sessions held in 1971 were quite different /rom those offered in 
1969, as a large proportion of the current staff has been with the project since ■ ' 
the beginning and no longer needed a review of the philosophy and'^bjectives of 
the project. However, there are always some new staff members joining at that 
time, so some of the ses-sy^ons ^i 1 1 review basic facts about the project and will 
be attended only by incoming staff while others will deal with current topics and 
will be offered to the entire group. For example, last summer it appeared that not 
all the staff fully grasped the ethics of intervention research, and one full day 
of the training period was devoted to this topic. ' _ 

The format for this training involves staff participation as much as possible. 
Although initially v/e brought in s6me outside speakers to cover special topics for 
these sessions, v/e are now more prone to have someone on the staff lead a discussion 
on an assigned topic. Toward the end of this period the teaclsers spend part of the » 
time ^tting their classrooms ready for the children. 



In-Service Training 

The major thrust of our training involves continuous staff training at all 
levels throughout the year. As described in the paper in Appendix A, it is not 
always easy to find a time when all staff members can get together. However, with 
skillful deployment of available staff, we have succeeded in making arrangement^ 
to have almost everybody together once a week and- tb have relevant subgroups 
together at other times. 

We have at least four regular training seminars that are on-going through- 
out the year: 

1) Research Staff Seminar , This is a weekly meeting for all research 
^ personnel J and has already been discussed in Chapter II. 

2) Workshop in Early Childhood Education . This is a weekly training seminar • 
offered by the project director and attended by all the preparatory teachers and 
practice teaching students. In this seminar we cover relevant topics on an ad libitum 
basis. For example, during the spring of 1972 o.ur outline includes: a review of 
basic Piaget; comparative aspects of play; ecology of early childhood settings; 
current evidence on the continuing controversy betweeen structured and unstructured 
programs. . - * . 
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r 4.U I ^^^^ Seminar. The aides ' training program is an essential component 
of the Center activities. Adults who have the r^egular responsibility of teaching, 
and caring for the needs of young children should have a continuing inservice 
training program which allov/s them tg discuss 'problems and learn new techniques ' 
with the assistance of professional personnel. 

^ The aides 'training is planned to^give a brief condensed overview of the 
objectives of the project foTlowed by b§sic concepts of child development. Thfe' 
positive approach to child care is foremost in our training sessions. ■ These y 
training sessions are designed to give the aides a feeling of,v/orth and diqnit>^ 
in their roles as teaching assistants. ' - 

• Some of the weekly training sessions are planned to: • 

Develop a psychological attitude which allows children to develop to their 
maximum potential without pressures resentment; 

Establish a sense of responsibility for the learning environment; 

Demonstrate the use of new and unfamiliar Jieaching materials; 

Review and discuss current issues in child development and education; 

' Give aides exposure to experts in the field of child devel&pment and 
education through lectures, movies, literature, demonstrations, and 
observations. , . ^ 

Each aide has done a special research project on the age group that she 
is assigned to work with. The results of each sludy/fiave been discussed in our 
weekly meetings. 

Ways of dealing with common problems of children are shared, and group 
knowledge is brought to bear on persistent problems that occur in all^^groups. 

4) Faculty Forum . This is' our weekly period v^hen all 'of the elementary 
and preparatory teaching staff and most of the other staff members get together. 
Some of the sessions in this Forum are devoted to trouble-shooting. For example, 
at the beginning of this semester when the new practice teaching program was 
introduced, it was not met with immediate acceptance. Quite the reverse; several 
teachers did not like it at all. Accordingly the next session of the Forum was 
turned over to a discussion of how we could modify it in order to meet the 
objections, of the elementary teachers who resisted some components of the plan. 
The Forum has been every effective in working through situational problems that 
come up from time to time. 

By far most of the sessions of the 'Forum ar6 devoted to a joint exploration 
•of topics of interest to the staff. Topics are chosen by a committee tha*^tates 
each year. We have been amazingly successful in bringing in for these s^^s^ons 
(usually with no honoraria) many of the community's outstanding leaders. For 
example, in recent sessions we have hosted the director of the Arkansas Art Center. 
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the head of the local Office of Economic Opportunity, a dynamic social worker 
from Yale University, who demonstrated techniques of holding class discussions 
with children, the state director of Title I programs, etc. In forthcoming 
sessions we will be hosting. one of the lawyers from the firm that is generally 
the^^plaintiff in all desegregation suits against^the local school board and, in 
an "equal time" arrangement, the lawyer (recently elevated to national prom'inence 
as- a Supreme Court nominee) who has represented the board. Because such speakers 
have much to offer the community, and because there is no comparable training 
program to this in* any other Little Rock school, we have opened these sessions to 
persons from the entire community and always have from one to a dozen non-staff 
persons in 'attendance. 



Student Training 

Every semester there are approximately ten students enrolled in the University 
of Arkansas'who do their practice teaching with us. Beginning in January 1972 we 
introduced a new format for this vital learning experience. Most of us on the staff 
are quite excited about this, as we feel it offers a truly unique training experience/ 
to the young men and women who will staff our schools of the future. The plan was 
not instituted without opposition, as there were objections to parts of it from 
both our parent department (Elementary Education) in the University and from supervisory 
personnel in the Little Rock School District. It was thoroughly discussed at the 
November 1971 meeting of the Center's Institutional Advisory Qounci.l and approved 
for a trial run during the spring semester. Thus at this point in time we are just 
about half way through the first trial of the plan. Our plan is to evaluate it at the 
end of the semester (in terms of university student reaction, Kramer teacher reaction, 
and Kramer pupil reaction) and revise it as necessary for next fall. A quick 
summary of the early reactions is that the students love it -- in" fact, we have not 
during our existence seen students so excited about anything -- but some of the lead 
teachers (really only one) object strenuously to it. We would appreciate reactions 
from any of the review panel members who have had experience in this type of training 
to the major ideas of our plan. 

Mr. Stephen Lehane of our staff was primarily responsible for the design of 
the program and was the author of the description which follows. 



Student Teacher Training Program 

The yx^ung men and women who choose to participate in the Center's Apprentice- 
ship in JeSching Pedagogy will for the most part bring with them an unchanneled 
reservoir of idealism, hope and commitment. We who have- assumed the respons'ibility 
of channeling the reservoir must extend our energies and talents in ord6r to chart 
the best possible course for these apprentice teachers. The following represents 
such a chart that should provide apprentice, master (i.e. cooperating teacher) and 
supervising faculty a rich and rewarding course of action. 

Basically the apprentice will be guided through two channels, one dredged : 
deep in theory and the other in practice . The former, a seminar, will consist of 
an integrated course in Developmental Teaching Pedagogy, for both the master and 
apprentice. 
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'^tw^^IIlni''°"''5^!!'U encompass the three integrated spheres of the child, 
tte-sl^hool, and the teacher with .an intent of revealing how each is underJoina 
a dynamic evolvement. though at ^uch different intensities, Jhal Oajs ?Silt 
which.tend to undermine the harmonious integration of these spheres Of the qaos 
Jh^ Zt^fV'f the generational distance i)etween chi?d and "LJhlr^aSd 

the Ideological chasm separating those who champion the old and new pedaqoqy; 
although less obvious but perhaps more threatening is the gap or lag ?esult?^g 
Jh^'h''*^ the traditional conceptual ization^f the^eacher's^ 

role and the burgeoning new role being assumed by the school in its attempts to 
meet the complex>needs of a highly technological and continuously LolJingsocJety. 

With the seminar representing such a collage of participants (apprentice, 
lSr;n^"J.KnH'''"h^ educators it is. anticipated that these gaJrSil? be at 
least analyzed aad perhaps even bridged. If possible it might be desirable for 

^- letting that the apprentice's training should reflect the Center's 

rf^LT^oP^f^J"'' 7 its developmental population, an aggregate of children who 
range in age from infancy to adolescehce. the span which has been tradittonallv 
employed to demarcate the "whole of childhood;" Historically the -spirit that-Ha<; 
2^Pn^JL*-n ^"^^'ahtened concept that the whole cbild is necessary fir .L che? ' 
preparation preparation can be traced from Comenius 4o Dewey. However, it is rare 
SuHnglheir t^Jafning*^' opportunity for exposure to a wide age spread of children 

. Extensive exposure to the "whole child" is indispensable, as teaching is an 
art form fashioned through extensive contact with its medium, the child. "While 
substantive and methodological courses,"as William James asserted, "provide the 
scientific. ground rules which determine the admissable and acceptable norms that 

hSJ nnlh hpp!I rn5r.1:f*5"^ r^!^ • ' ^ould invariably govern a silent vaccum if the art 
has not been cultivated." It is unfortunate that most new teachers are products of 
institutions which either by necessity or by choice segregated them from children 
while imme/.sing thent in ground rules. Similarly, most practicing teachers gradually 
specialize in an age group thereby becoming increasingly entrapped in a situation^ 
Which prevents the maturing of a genuine developmental orientation. 

The child-centered position as enunciated above is not unprecedented; however, 
what IS unique is our desire to feature it at the, center of our teacher education 
program. Its central ity is predicated upon the proposition that systematic and 
extensive exposure to the whole child provides the necessary foundation f or " 
developing a teacher who can creatively manage both the social order and scholastic 
learning. Despite the fact that the whole-child experience must be Squeezed nto 
tSX^'?aJ^l^-ch1inovil°^ 7quirements, its integrity can be maintained by adhering 

The plan fundamentally entails allocating the apprentices time to the followinq 

n^.Vnf Tip' ^"'^ ''^"^^^ 3 2.^^'^^' ^"^^ 3-5 years; Quad 111! 6-8 years^ 

J I- ^fr! • ^P"^® ^^^^ ^"''^"S the semester will be spent in each Quad. The 
amount of time that each apprentic allocates to these different Quads will depend 
upon his Major and his Minor levels of concentration. 
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cno.,' J?! Major represefits the age level or Quad that the apprentice wishes to 
?hrnnii?^f'^ he will allocate approximately 2/3 of his cl ass roon/ time to 
the Q^atfyOf his specialization. The Minor represents an ag6 level or duad of 
Secondaifi| interest; thus the apprentice will consign approximately; 1/5 of his • 
classrooiti time to his Quad of Secondary interest. ' ' 

c^-wi.J^- w^ich exposes the apprentice and master to /each other's pedagogical 

t^^n /^^ J- Of styles. The Minor , 

Vhll J^a^lli^ ^PJT the opportunity to design and execute methods and materials 
that are relevant to theteacher's changing role as augured by our highly techno!-^ ^ 
moHpl oJ' J J?h??' i"st3"ce an apprentice can fashion^a humanistic 
model of teaching tjjat could mirror Dr. Phyllis Elardo's AWARE program. ' 

specia^?zatL'^^•t'?^to1e-'Hi^^^^^^^ ?° ' ^^^^ ^ ^^'^ °f his • 

ca^be ex^JaoSuJL L LnthS^'^ ^'!!''' '°""P*^ ^^^eJops in one Quad 

th?ust the aSnlntf i.fl Minor by virtue of its experimental nature, will 

lsT^^''l TtX t^acSers"J3l? J i;tr'' ^^^^^^ °^ 

The Narrative Case Study / ' ' 

In addition to the continuity made possible by exposure to children of 
o^aT?" i^fdual >h lf"'?S' r °PPO^V-^'ty do a^'exten ?^e^"^^^^^^ study 

of hnfi u 1 ^^^^ ^^""^^ involve a seraTster long exposure for the aoDrentice 

of both the school and home life of the child, during this time the aoDrenttce wil 
be.composing a diary describing his relationship with the chi " ^PP^^ntice will 
apprentice's sensitivity of the child's perceptions an ecolog 



Id. To enhance the 
ogical irame of reference 



will K« ^r^r^^A^^ 4-^ 4. u J - o 1 1, L I u[ I b ciM ecoioqica tTame of referenc 

frJI Lewn's ngsn I.IhZ^- ^^^^ ^7 ecological analysis will Ee drawn 

The aooTicat on of Ehp ^Jj^^'f ecology advanced by Ortega Gasset (Commanger, 195Q). 

this ?ase stidj. conceptual tools should add a unique dimension to 

As the reader wades through the text it will be obvious that this is a hiahlv • 
compacted apd compress^program that ideally should be protracted over Iwo seme ters 
^r.Trnl^'Jl^^'' °^ ^ present arrangement between the Unive?si?y and the ?en?er 
as'" o^n"'i:Se"teriren-encr'"'^^^ '''''''''' '''' ^^^^^^ P-"-"^^ 

fashioJ:^ Levels of Concentration will be orchestrated in the following 
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can be programmed via tapes and slides, or videotapes. . 

Tf .H> ^n ^"^ w^'lV"**!^ introduption to the Developmenta.! Teaching Pedagogy." 
II wjJN^employed ks a frame of reference to analyze the classroom practices of ^he 
appr^ce and mas tat' teachers while also providing an opportunity to discu^soJ^ 

Sn^hourt^Io cT"''^ I'^r ''''''' '° ^The Semina^SflT S fo? ' 

. one hour sessions /er week at approximately 2:30 - 3:30. One of these hours will -be 
. consumed., by participating in the Faculty Forum. The latter is ffn inllrvice component 
Whict) consists o^weekly presentations by eminent speakers wtose' toWa" iSended 
to probe ISSUES ^tal to th.e child, teacher, and the school^ ^ mtenaed 

. . ^^/.^ ^ijy^f^ 5-8., Practice-: Half the apprentices time- will be" 'devoted 

^t' °^r^ to .his Minbr. All the apprentices who Majo? Iri one 
^.t ZV^ it^'ti^''^^ "^^^achers who tiave children reflecting each of the oSads 

.may^wjup^. these pooHT no apprentice is to consign more than 3/4 of this phase 
to any one^ster teacher in his Quad, This will assure^t^e apprentice a variety of • 

his.Maj€r. Schedules will, be organized to!allow ^ ' 
appreijtiees to spend their-mornings in the, Quads. I anrTrm^im^r^oo^ . 
: ^ . ' . . . ■ _ • ^ . 

h„f c..tIS^: nP^Ju''^^ -J^ apprentice will jointly design with the master sua ste^^ 
but saWe^^ecute |he daily acffvities for one group cdmpoSed of 3 to 4 children 
?nL!7^°J^P- "lu^^^. ^PPi^entice will be made for cr.itiqti'ing in the Seminar. For his 
tST apprentice will adhere to Jlans solely developed by the 

Weeks. .Jointly design 'and solely execute, for tiXgroOps. \other videotap^e^ 



1 be made. 

,!fl^Ao execute for 3 groups not to exceed mori 

1 



than half of the classroom's children 



A The theme of the Seminar for this phase will be on learning as it is 

.introduced^by teachers, processed by children,- and used b^ the.school and socieL 

, Micro Teaching as pioneered by Allen (1963) will be used to analyze the teacher' 
instructional role.* (One session per week can be devoted to critlquifig 

„ .Cognitive Development Jof the child 'as exprefeied by Piaget, Vygotsky, Bruner, 

rScIsses— — • employed to describe the ch 1*1 d's. developmental learning 

processes. ^ - • , . « 

Soci ol ogi cal Anal ysi s J nsoi red by Durkheim and Parsons (Dreeben, 1968) will " 

■ In''tI5f -'^ ^'^^ the larger society and plays. an economic as well 

as an a«caaemic ro e. ' 



*f (Video tape anaVsis and fe^edback for apprentice and master teachers will be the 
4^prmat used throughdvt a.11 the phases fdr the teacher sphere.), \ - 



**. The critique's could be done by the master- or the |>rincTpal. - Th'is would save 
survival time, but we'd have to find others. • h . . wuuiu save 
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. Phase 3: Weeks 9-12 . Practice: Two thirds of the apprentices time' will now ' 
be- allocated to his Major ahd 1/3 to his 'Minor. T^^e scheduling of Major and Minor » 
times will be individually negotiated in si^h a way that One apprentice may have a 
complete day for the minor. . ^ 

^^^^eeks 9-10. Jointly design and solely execute two complete classroom days 
^eTiWlving the entire class. ' • ^ 

^ jfJeeks 11-12 . Solely design and execute the above. ' ,, 

• Theory: The Seminar's theme for this phase will consist of analyzing the Social 
concepts under which teachers, children and schools function. ^ 

Molar Teaching as researched by Flanders and Bel lack (Simon and Boy'er, 1967) will 
be used to analyze the teachers social role as will become evident as one/feads.- Through 
this program the study of teaching will begin with an analysis of Very small or micro 
behaviors, then progress to molar or larger purposive social behavior and Tinally 
culminate in an analysis of the macro elements (space, time, materials, etc.) that 
■ influence teaching. ■ g ' » 

- • Social Development as conceptualized by Erickson, Bettelhei|h, et al (Ausubel and ■ 
Sullivan, 1970) will b^ used to characterize th§ social role of schooTeT'chil'ctren. 

An instrumentalist philosophical position will be used to analyze the social order 
that schools impose ort children. , 

0 ' • . "... 

Phase 4: Weeks 13-15 . Practice; The major will consume the. apprentice's total ' 
time-, with the exception of his hourly case stu^v,^^^;^,,.^,,^^*^ 

ft ' ^ * 

Week 13-15 . The apprentice and master will jointly plan and execute/the'week 
for the entire class. However,- the master. teacher's role duVwig execution will be • 
ancillary and subordinate to the apprentice who will assume-^he teaching leadership. 

Theory; This phase will invo'lve seminars concerning the extenuating ehviron- 
mental influences upon teachers, children, and. schoofs. 

Macro Teaching will ana,lyze the ecological classroom factors reported by Gump 
^and Barker (1963) and Caldwell (1971) that influence a teacher's functioning. ' 

Emotional Development- is important dimension of the child^which is usually Beyond 
the direct influence of the school will be analyzed. The prevailing humanistic 
morality of our culture will be used to analyze the morality promoted by schooling. 

Phase 5: Week -16 . Practice; Mornings assigned to Field Trips encompassing ' - 
alternative modes to contemporary schooling. 

Theory: Afternoons will concentrate on the teacher's pro'fessional role as 'it 
relates to Educational change and irinovation. Each apprentice will discuss his case 
study in diary form. \ 

Supervision and Evaluation ' ' <h ■ • 

All supervisors will be drawn from the Center's professional staff, and all 
•"'■'5'' participate in the Seminar. Final evaluations for both the theory and practice 
ERIC 0"S W'i 1.1 reflect a Composite drawn from the different participating supervisors. 
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Chapter IV • OUTREACH ACTIVITIES 



The Kramer project 'has\ad the good fortune of not having to exert itself 
for outreach activities; rather the world has come to us. We have been continuously 
.humble at the steady stream of visitors who come to find out what we are doing, how 
we are doing it, and then go bacic to their communities to try to develop similar 
programs. Such visits make us all the more aware of the areas in v^hich v^e have not 
lived up to our own collective expectations and increase our resolve to vvo/k through 
these problems. x ^ 

The major piece of publicity the project has had cam~e~ through an article 
V'/ntten by Mr. Ted Irwin for Parade , the magazine supplement included with many of 
the Sunday papers distributed throughout the country. A copy of this article is 
enclosed as Appendix L. The response to thisHrticle has been overwhelming, even ^ 
though we were aware of the wide distribution of the magazine. To us it demonstrates 
convincingly the interest in this type of project and the responsive chord struck 
by our public school-university model. * ~ - 

' • ' . ' ° . . > - ^ , ' 

In addition to this national publicit^i vve have received a greatlleal of 
local attention. One of the Little Rock nev/spapers featured an article on Dr. Elardo's 
Project AWARE for Valentine's D^y. Even though this could have overly sentimentalized 
the project, v^e felt that it was very sensitively wrHten and gave a good distant 
look at the aims of t|ie project. A "copy of this articl^ is enclosed as Appendix M. 

Recently the project director-^del ivered one of the four lectures on -day care 
sponsored jjy Pacific Oaks College in Pasadena, California. The text of the lectur^ 
is enclosed as Appendix G. While- in the Los Angeles area, the project director was 
interviewed for-several radio programs and also interviewed by a reporter for the 
Los Angeles Times, Mrs. Ursula Vils. The article appeared in the Times several days\ 
after the Pacific Oaks lecture, but*we.felt that it contained some important ideas V 
■ for the lay public to have about day care. A cospy of the article is enclosed as 
Appendix M. |^ 

The 3ACUS workshop on Infant Day Care has already been described, so no 
furthej space will be given «to it. Here it is significant to note that most of 
the Im participants visjted Kramer during the workshop. Our philosophy and our 
ideas Are heavily represented in the publication, and we consider it another 
important activity. . 

Although we have no publication to show for it, an important international 
type of outreach occurred last May v^hen the project director was one of the four 
.faculty members for the Inter-Ajnerican Symposium on Early Stimulation, sponsored 
by the Panamanian Institute for Special Education. This provided a'tinique oppor- 
tunity to introduce the Kramer ideas to4plpresentati'ves of pediatrics, psychology, 
education, physiotherapy, social work, occupational therapy from all over, Latin 
America. For the project director, this seminar was one of the highlights of the 
year. / 

r . . • 

Our greatest concern in outreach activities for the future is to increase 
our local impact. It may seem ironia^ but we are probably better known 'hqJPanama 
and California than we are in Little^ock. Our Faculty Forums have become §f such ■ 
high quality this year that we feel selfish f n keeping the meetings to ourselVes* 
Therefore, we have decided to open them to the local educational community anJ 
now routinely invite all elementary principals and teachers who can attend. A 
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nurnber of private citizens particularly inte^sted in early child develoonient 

our public relations, and we are not sure we could absorb all the attention ?f 
anyone did! We are convinced that the attention the project hafre«1ved 1? sLlv 
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Chapter V Future Plans , ' 

Hov/ v/ill Kramer develop rn the future? At this time v;e are half v/ay through 
our third year (really only our second year in the elementary division), and 
Vie have only tv/o years remaining under the original five-year plan. Ue how have 
our research program ^so well -organized that v/e confidently expect to have major 
contributions to make in terms of increasing our understanding of child develop- 
ment. This excellent organization of the research gives us some time and energy 
to apply^ our greatest challenge— making our school into the "school of the dream. 

Education Division Plans 

Throughout- this year the staff has been undergoing a fairly intense (and 
not always comfortable) internal evaluation. At a number of sessions^f the 
Faculty Forum wd have made suggestions, considered alternatives, aired grievances, 
and in genera r applied our collective talents and energies to the task of improving 
the school.. Yet, in truth— and why even in a progress, report should one tell 
other than the truth--we are not certain that vje have succeeded. We know that 
we have not reached anything like the goal we set for ourselves. Parents in 
general are very pleased with the school and our efforts to improve the educational 
environment of their children (witness the comments made by several parents to 
the author of the Parade article)-, the kids are happy and can regale you fjith 
reasons why they vjould rather to be in Kramer than any othell^school (see th^ 
comments in AppendTx A)-, all of the teachers are committed to the importance^' 
ountask, and most see this task with something of the project director's evange- 
lical fervor; and yet we have not yet "put it all together." 

The Advisory Council Retreat ^ ' 

In preparation for this progress report, the project director arranged a 
tv/o-day "retreat" in early February for all the major persons serving in an 
institutional advisory capacity to the project. No parents attended the meeting, 
as v^e do not perce.ive any real problems in our relations with parents. All of 
the supervisory staff attended part of the time, and for the remainder of the 
sessions only the project director represented the staff. Although not°an official 
member of the Advisory Council, tKe new Dean of the College of Education attended 
the full time, and Lrttle Rock's new Superintendent of Schools attended at least 
half the time. Also invited to attend was Dr. Marvin^Fairman, a new faculty member 
in the College of Education, a specialist in eduptional administration. 

In the opening session of this retreat, every member had an opportunity to 
make a position statement and to bring up any problems or issues needing attention 
from the group. Interestingly, there viere no problems brought up that related to 
the conduct of the research. I'Je seem even to have solved the traditionally 
difficult problem of conducting research in a public school without making people^ 
feel uncomfortable or defensive. 
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During this retreat^it became increasingly obvioujs that our major problem,Sj 
if we have any, are administrative . rather than conceptual , Each sponsoring organi- 
zation is fully behind the project , and each feels pride in our accomplishment. 
However, both the personnel from the College of Education of the University and 
from the Little Rock School District share the project director's conviction that 
our administrative lines are too fuzzy to permit the most efficient operation of 
the project. 

In no place can this be seen more clearly than in respect to the project 
director's role in relation to the school principal. Within the guidelines of ' the 
Little Rock School District, the princ^ipal has the full responsibility for the 
operation of the school. Within the guidelines of this research grant, the project 
director has the final responsibility for the conduct of the project. Is the ^ 
principal responsible to the project director? Is the project director responsible 
to the principal in terms of decisions that di recti j| affect management of the 
school? Fortunately there have always been amicablefrelations between the principals 
v/ho have been assigned to Kramer and the project director. , But should that not be 
the case, how are difficulties to be arbitrated? Anticipating this role ambiguity 
at the outset, we conceptualized one and the same person as pHjK:ipal of the 
school and education coordinator of the'' project. In general, tn^s has worked 
,very v/ell, and there has never been any sort of true confrontation between the 
"project*' and the "school." . But it could happen, and \\e all .feel the need for 
greater role clarity in this respect. - ^ , 

This ambiguity of role definition is nowhere more apparent than in the 
elementary tea£hers. Although all teachers who have been appointed since the 
project began have been approved by the principal and the project director, there 
are stiM several teachers in the school v/ho v/ere there v\;hen we began and who 
did not necessarily choose to be affiliated v/ith the project. Most of these 
teachers, v/e feel, would, if given a choice, remain at Kramer rather than^ 
another school. (One of the decisions made at the retreat, incidenta' 
that every teacher v/ould be privately interviewed and given such a choice before 
the end of the current school year.) However, even for "those Vjho asked for an 
assignment to the project schocfl , the lines of authority are confusing. To what 
extent do they rely on project supervisors' to assist in. their ed^ 
disciplinary problems, and to^ v\fhat extent do they look to. 

personnel of , the District? flp such conflict is apparg^rffor the preparat^Jjry teachers*, 
as they do not fall within ^he boundaries of the 
rely on project personnel. 

Such ambiguity is no problem when a1jk6pinions about what should be^done are 
in harmony. Nor is it a real problemU/hen one n^eds something that cannot be 
obtained from one source--one>imp1y'^ tries the other source! But it is a very • . 
real and present dangerjwherfniere is a difference of opinion about what is to 
'-^'&e^llo7fg==^=^eTg -r, how t o^'scipline the children, how to groyp into classes', whether 
or not to cooperate^with a new and uriliked practice teaching plan. At those times 
the oneness dissolves into the "We*s" and the "They's"--" They are doing something 
in our school A case in point: Recently when one of the te'achers fel t she had 
a legitimate complaint about the practice teaching situa^tion, she talked about >t 
to the principal (as she should). The principal reminded her that the plan had 
been approved by the Advisory Council of the Center, which has three representatives 
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of the Little Rock School District on it^ including the man in charge of practice 
teaching in all Little Rock Elementary schools. As the teafher v/as still not 
.satisfied, the principal asked for a meeting of the teacher, the principal, and 
the; project director. At this meetinq the complaint ms heard, and it v/as indeed 
a legitimate ong. The teacher has a large class of under-achievejrs v/ith 6( grade- 
level ^spread of approximately five years. Because all practice-teaching students 
during the first mpnth of the program spend some time with children in all age 
groups represented in the school, no teachef has a teaching fnt,ern full-time 
during this time. Obviously, the teacher needed help, and the project director 
i.ndicated that the help could be provided by utilization of other project resources- 
having one of the preparatory teachers help out every rfay jduring nap per-feod, having 
more of this particular teacher's children spend part of the day in the resource 
room, etc. --but that the student teaching plan could not be changed^to allow her 
a full-time student at that time. We had agreed to try it for a fuTi semester 
and then re-evalu^te it, and^ had we given up at that time v/e would ,have never 
known how well it would worK. At first the teacher accepted this decision, 
agreeing that what she n^ded was help , not merely another student, Hov/ever, the 
next day she decided ihat she should call the Director of Elementary Education 
for the District and register a complaint— which , according to our understanding 
of the boxes op our administrative chart, she should not have done. No han^as 
done, to either the project or th« training plan, as the Director of Elemen^ry 
Education backed up our decision to try the plan for a semester. However; the 
anecdote effectively illustrates why we are concerned about administrative ambiguitie 

o 

Dr. Marvin Fairman, v/ho participated in our planning retreat, is doing a 
study of the Kramer-project adminiltrative structure and is making recommendations 
to those of us v/ith responsibility for making future plans. These will then be 
reacted to by the Center's Advisory Council and be put into effect during the 
summer of 1972, We feel that this is an extremely important task and'one which ^ 
should not 'be delayed, i ^ , 



Research Plans 

Several of our major research^ endeavors will continue right on through the ' 
summer and fall--LOIS (Longitudinal Observation and Intervention Study), AWARE 
(Human Relations program), and LEAP (Language Enrichment Activities Program). In 
the latt^ two" projects, the summer will be spent analyzing data obtained this year 
and planting future strategies. Next year AWARE will be extended downward to the 
kindergarten and upward toward the fourth grade, and LEAP will extend downward to 
the infants, ' • * 

One of the major changes needed in cf&r>research design is a way to cope with 
the f0ct that we have much greater mobility than, had been anticipated. Families - 
move Ij'nto'and out of the Kramer attendance area, and our goal of following a stable 
population of children all the way from preschool through the elementary years is 
proving unrealistic. Accordingly, we have been thinking about ways of continuing 
a high-impact type of su-bsequent enrichment for our children who have had the early 
childhood intervention. Although our concept is still a bit fuzzy, we should like 
to describe it at least briefly. 
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It seems to us that v/hat is going to be necessary to test the major hypothesis 
of this study— that early intervention plus sustained enrichment will accomplish 
more for a child than either type of intervention offered in isolation— is sustained 

^ contact with the child, regardless of where he goes to school. Thus, even though 
we will not diminish our efforts to upgrade our elementary program, we cannot 
accept the loss of so many children wh6 have been in our early childhood program, 

^ Obviously the families who move out of the Kramer area do not go to any one geo- 
graphic area of '-the city or to any one elementary school. Thus it seemed to us 
that ^an individualized type of post-preparatory support was going to be necessary. 

When thinking 'about the kind of person we needed for such an endeavor--someo'ne 
v^ho could help the family obtain needed resources or^ services, one who could tutor 
(like Doonesbury) who could help keep the motivated, who could be a special friend-- 
the concept of the child advocate came to mind. It seemed th&t what we needed was 
a person who could, for an individual child, play the role of the child advocate. 
As we now conceptualize the task, we. wouldjike these advocates to work first 
with the families. However, if the families do not or cannot mobilize themselves 
to provide what the children need, then the advocates should offer direct help 
to the children. A homely example can be found in the time-honored custom of 
parent- teacher conferences in lieu of a report card in the primary grades. If 
the parent does not respond, the advocate will do everything possible to get the 
parent to attend. ■ However, if the parent fails to appear, the advocate, will be 
there for the conference. We will bfe working to* refine this concept over the sujnmer 
and plan to institute it on a pilot basis in the fall. 

Improving Reading Instruction ^ . % 

For over a year^^Jf^o^vie have been eager to strengthen OM,r reading program. 
Learning to read is a major task for the elementary school, and we have many 
children wi t^r moderate to seV'ere reading problems. None, of the original members 
of the' senior research staff is a reading expert, and we have needed help frm 
someone with competence in this field. We were delighted when Dr. Anna Keatherly, 
a new assistant professor in the Department* of Elementary Education*, expressed 
interest in being involved with the project and in strengthening the reading 
^ program. Beginning in the. summer. Dr. Heatherly will be with us half-time, and in 
the fall she will initiate her ovm research into the reading process. We are 
particularly delighted with this arrangement, as^we not only needed greater strength 
in this^:area but also find her approach to reading compatible with our ow^ guiding 
developmental theory. Dr. Heatherly has prepared the following description of 
her proposed research: 

* Conservation and Reading Readiness 

. A recent article by Athey (1971) has stated that no model of language as 
it functions in reading presently exists, specifically, models relating 
language growth to the emergence of cognitive maturation. 

Since reading is a product of both cognition and language, a clarification 
of the ij^lationship between these two functions is necessary to understand the ' 
mental processes involved in reading. »^ 
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The Ideal model of language is one that v/ill recognize the interdependence 
of cognitive maturation'and language development^ will clarify the respective 
roles of genetic factors and learning, will account for all the variables involved, 
and will take cognizance of the interaction among them, Jhis research is designed 
to provide a partial model to explain how language functions for children of 
different ages and backgrounds in different social and educational contexts. 

The research vn'll not ^iew reading as a "skill" or even a bundle of skills, 
but a system of social communication. In this view, the task of learning to read 
is not a matter of breaking down the reading task into a number of component 
.skills and determining t^e order in which these skills will be taught. Instead, 
it involves above all the realization that the printed word is andther system of ' 
communication analogoj|5 to speech. Hence as in spoken language where the child 
learns to befci^ve according to a set of induced rules, l^rning to read means 
learning strategies for attacking and solving problems of recognition and meaning. 

The research is ba^ed on the theoretical formulations of Piaget, The Piaget 
model suggests that beginning to read is an integral part of an overall language 
development. p ^ 

That the attainment of conservation as measured by perfoVmance on Piageti^n 
tasks may be related to beginning reading instruction is only suggested in the 
literature, Almy (1966) reported a high correlation between conservation ability 
and success in reading achievement .foV first-grade children in a middle-cjass 
school. A recent article by Raven and Slazer (1971) has suggested that the attain- 
ment of conservation may be what constitutes readiness. Ausubel- (1962) has 
stated, "The child who has not achieved .reversibil ity in his thought processes 
and who does not understand reciprocal relationships may lack the stability of 
perception necessary for formal reading instruction (p., 93)," It is reversi- 
bility, an essential component of conservation, which has been" referred to by 
Henderson (1969) as the operation necessary to apply meaning to the printed page. 
One by-product of the work of Elkind^and Debl inger ,(1969) in constructing perceptual 
tests based on Piaget theory, was the observation that the children who performed 
well on the tests were also better readers. 

The major hypothesis to be examined through the research is th^± the 
attainment of conservation, which is a characteristic of the stage of concrete 
operations, is what consti tutes^readiness for learning to read. This criterion 
has been suggested by Raven and Saltzer (1971) and Heatherly (1971), 

^ In terms of Piageti^an psychology, the stage pf concrete operations makes 
.possible idea testing rather Ahan simple word association". Herein lies a power- 
^ful' implication for the concept'of reading readiness — that comprehension,^ not word 
recognition, is the prerequisite for beginning reading. One should not, expect 
children to begin to- read in any meaningful sense of that word, until this necessary 
cognitive funcrtion has developed, ' ^ 

In order to examine the major hypothesis of the study,' the following 
experimental conditions will be included in the research:' 
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1) A series of conservation tasks v/ill ba' administered to children in the 
study to determine the conservation status of each child. A S'tandardized 
conservation test by Goldschmidt v/ill be used as pre and post test measures. , 



2) Other variabT&& such as chronological age^ sex^ IQ ?cores," and socio- 
economic status may be considered. j . 

3) Two groups of children v/ill be'grouped as conservers and -non-conservers 
and v/ill be taught to read. using identical methods and materials. Differences ' 
iTi performance betv/een the tv/o groups v/ill -be examined. 

4) Other groups of children grouped as conservers or non-conserves v/ill 
be in other reading situations such as: basal readers , .language experience 
groupSj and materials of the Bereiter-Engleman type. Their language to a standard 
stimujus will be analyzed as well.as their performance on pre an3 post measures ' 
of conservation attainment. 

5) Specific experiences designed to help children achieve conservation 
status are also planned. These include experiences involving classification, 
seriation, and cla^s inclusion problems. Other activities designed for conser- 
vation inducement will be based on placing the child in a situation involving 
social i»nteraction. This would include activities such as reading to a child, 
mapping the behavior of the child during the activity, ^and interpreting the^^^^ 
behavior in terms of Piaget psychology. . • \ ^ _ ^ 

Summary * ^ ^ , 

In this chapter v/e hav? highlighted a few of fl|e plans for our project for 
the forthcoming year. Many other plans are in a formative stage and will be 
described more fully in future reports. Our main tasks for the period immediately 
ahead are to (1) obtain greater clarity in regard to our administrative structure 
and (2) to adapt our research design to a population that is. more mobile than 
v/e had anticipated. Without letup, we shall continue our efforts to create in 
Kramer a "supportive ^vironmenf' for all the children ^ for their parents ^ and . 
for the staff. / 
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KRAT^ER SCHOOL — S014ET?HING FOR E\nSRyBODy 
Bettye M. Caldwell 



There is an old journalistic slogan which suggests that the way to write 
a guaranteed best-seller is to write about God's mother's dog's flag. As each 
of these topics is in itself appealing, all of them together should be irresio-- 
tible. In some ways, this formula applies to Kramer School—- or, more formally 
to the Center for Early Development and Education jdintly operated by the 
University of Arkansas and the Little Rock Public Schools- We have come to be 
known as the Kramer Project because the public school in which our program 
operates, is the Frederick W. Krainer School. We are content with this designa- 
tion, as the label accurately describes our functional identity even if it 
does not connote our full range of activities. 

' ■ ■ ^ ^ ; ^ ^ . ■ ' 

< Some Background Inforrftation 

Uie Kramer Project came into being in 1969 through what was known .as the 
"Special Facilities'* grants program of the Children' s- Bureau. Baueh fxinded 
facility had to have demonstration, research^ and training functions, and each 
had to relate in some^way-to the goal of improvement of the general welfare of 
children and families. 

The auJ;hor had previously directed a research-based day care and edj^ation 
..plrograro that offered comprehensive services to infants and young children and 
their families but vjhich lost contract with the chil^^n v/hen they reached public 
school age. / During t^at time her conviction had qii^^ that early childhood 
^education w/uld never significantly impact the children of America until it 
became part of public education. Also she was becoming increasingly aware that 
the chasm between early childhood education and elementary education had to be 
'bridged^ Accordingly she was resolved to try to help design a new progran — a 
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special facility indeed — that would pro^de age-appr©priate developmental 

guidance frbm early infancy tl^ough the end of the childhood years. " 

A move to Little Rock, Arkansas proved to be propitious for the pursuit 

' of that goal , as per^pjinel in the Dep&rt;meifb of Elementary Education of the 

University of Arkansas expressed interest in the^idea and establisherf^ontacts 

with the administrative staff of the Little Rock Public Schools who pledged . 

cooperation provided outside ftmding could be secured/ Ap agreement was 

reached to designate one of the LLttle* Rock elementary' schools as the project. 
• • • ♦ * 

school for a period of five to. seven year?". Responsibility for implementing 
the program in that school would be shared by the director of the project aftd 



the princip^ of the^school with the help of guidance offered by an Advisory 
Council ^Consisting of representatives of the 'University , the school district; 
and the State Department of Education. For the belfter part of a> year a pl^- 
ning comm'ittee (see Footnote 1) meJt &ork ^OUt details* of the^roject, and 
finally a proposal was submit^d to and approved by the Office pf Child 
Development,* ^ ' , 

' \ ^ ■ O t 0 

Selection of a Project Site- ® « .'^ 

The project school was to jbe one which-t' (1) was located in a section of 

the city 'likely to have a sizeable, proportion of low-income ^sidervts; (2) had 

. ^ " . .„ I * • * fl 

a racially integrated- population; (3) w4s in reasdnatj^Ly good condition/ and' 

(4) ixad. incon\piete occupancy vlii'ich would allow' room f^r the early •childhood 

xinits. There was really only one school in the community that met all of thdse 

•criteria (except the one .aiSbut being in reasonably good, condition I) Krantba? 

School, situated squarely^ ijj downtown. Little ^ock;- built in 1895 of arv archi- 

tectural style that can perhaps best be described as "i^erican Ugly." The 

p ♦ . .. * 

•neig^orhood itself is very interesting. Althp^igh technically integrated, it 
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really contains assorted pockets of whites and blacks. It is surroxanded on 
* two sides by luxury hotels and apartments, and on the other two by a church- 
and reasonably adequate housing. Around one corner is a fire station which 
every VJednesday at noon tests the city's civil 'defense sirens at such a^ " 
decibel level that anyone having a tendency td audiogen^^ seizures had best 
go for an early Ixanch, One block distant is the city's Museum of Natural 
History, and just beyond .that a beautiful art musevNft. Moving in anothet 
direction we cross a busy interstate highway which officially bisects the 

,0 

commxHiity into east and-west (and our population into black and white) . 
Moving i'tx another direction we have the main hangout for the local hippie 
/ colony and the publication headquarters of the underground newspaper. In 

.still another direction we find Little Rock's most famous house — an ante- 
ij be Hum mansion occupied by a gracious and alert QO-yeeft-old woman who graduated 

: • . ' 

before 1895 from the wooden school which preceded KrameiT on its site and which . 
^ burned down before the present school waa built. In short, it is an interesting 

neighborhood, v/ith tnany exciting thi-hg's to see and do within walking .distance. 

There is no compafaBle neighborhood in the entire city. 

Kranfer contains 13 classr(5)oms pliip an auditorium and a cafeteria and is 
. , considered a 3dO-child school. At the time the project was |aunched, there 

were only 150 elementary ""Children Tn^attendance.^ • .We have now added to that 

total approximately 100 chil<}ren \inder six. This involves a total of 127 

families and two foste^r homes. In addition to these children "who are enrolled. 

in the school ofi a daily basis, approximately 150 additional families ^are 

involved with the project through home visits and other research activities. 

<^ . * ' . ' ' ^ ' - • '-^ 

Thus, altog^ether, the proj^ci touches the lives of approximately 400 children 

. • ^ • 

and 'their families. Of the total number of children, 60 percent are blaclc and 
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'40 percent are white." One-third of the children are from families receiving some 
type of welfare (AFDC, PA), and only, three-fifths of the children reside in two- 
par;ent' families. Sixty percent of the mothers are employed or in a training t 
program. The- modal occiipation for both mothers Und fathers is semi-skilleJ. ^ . 
9nly 35 percent of the mothers and 59 percent of the fathers have a high * school 
education or beyond . • ^ ^ 

Components of the Progr;^ 
Ip Kramer we have blended together a. number of progi^am components, each of 
which in isolation would represent a worthwhile educational Endeavor but; all of 
which put together in the right combination represent" something more -f- an 
exc^ing pipgram model worthy ,of consideration for 'adoption in othet communities'' 

■ /" ' ' ' • 

concerned vjith designing a school environment capable of meeting the needs of 

young children and-^eir families, - - 

What are these components that make Kramer a special school? No one in 

/ itself is unique., but, at the time the program was launched in 19.69 (and even 

at the time of this writing insofar as the author knows) , no school had put 

them all together in precisely this vray* 

1,. A comprehensive early childhood program beginning in infancy , ..For over 

a decade now we have \been aware of th^ importance of experience during the early 

years of life in enabling children to achieve their full develbpmental potential 

(Hunt, 1961? Bloom, 1964). During this decade early childhood education, always 
■ ' • • • . . • • - - / 

either a step~child or a petitioner for educational legitimacy, has gained a new 

lease on life. ^Experimental,? early enrichment programs (Gordon and- Wilkerson, 

*1966). appeared in a few settings during the early, sixties and, with- the launching 

of Project Head Start in 1965, '^becam^ available to large numbers of children in 
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|flnerica for the firs*t time. Almost never/ however , have programs for children 
younger' than ^ive been accepted as an integral part of public education, ^ 
J4ost. ofv the new programs "backed down" gradually froSi public school 

entrance age which, deper>ding on whether the state had public Jkinder^rtens, . 

- • * 

meant either five-year-old^ or four-year-^olds. An interesting paradox in this 
order of program- develppniont rs that Hunt and Bloom were wixiely quoted as 
, having marshaled evidence for the validity of educational intervention in this 
upper range of the traditional preschool years. Yet/'^loom'^ widely cited 
apothegm -reminded us that approximately 50 percent of the^ development of a 
child inte'lligence cot^irred bj^ age fou^, not between fdur and five. Simi- 
laxlYff Hunt\{1964) speculated that from about 18 months onvjard the social 
environment v;as particularly impprtant in shaping the behavior of ^the young 
child. Had v/e not at that point in history been so justifiably phobic' about 
the pos&ibly deterious consequences of putting children younger thcin three 
into groups, more people would probably have moved prcsmptly to design programs . 
based on correct inferences from the data summarized by Hunt^ and Bloom. 

These were especially meaningful in terms of concaptbal analyses of early 

A . ■ 

development of the situation of the young ohiJ^d frxHn underprivileged backgrounds 
It is during^the early years of life that the child himself has the least 
dapability of selecting or influencing his environment and is, at iea^ physi- 
cally speaking, a prisoner of his home enyi^ronment. For year;S it "was assumed 
that most hcHiie environments v/ere equipotent-ial in th^ir pattern^ of influence o , 
during infancy and that is was onl^ in later years ^hat differential influence 
patterns could Jae detected. The absence of ^ood descriptive data about tn!e * 
early home environment permitted this stereotype to persist. Now, however 
(Caldwel'l Heider, and Kaplan, 1966; Wachs, Uzgiris, ""and -Hunt^, 1971) , we have ^ 
evidence that^ quite apart, frc^n any inherent dimension of "goodness" or 

• ^ - V ©0100 . : ^ . 



'"badness/? early onvirormvents contain as much diveraity ao is found in social 
ai>d physical environments available to older children.' It is 'in environments 
that we have come to designate by that cuifiously misleading teaan, "middle class 

that those characteristics associated with developmental acceleration are found 

s 

with greater 'Qgnsistency and in greater abundance Quite apart from any argu- 

• ' ' r- ' ' ' ^- 

mont as to whether heme environments that lack these characteristics are 

deficient or simply different, one needs to be concerned^ with arranging for 

/ • 

these characteristics if it can be^ demonstrated that young <2hildrpn need them 
in order to Jiave an opportunity to develop skills. and personality characteris- 
tics adaptive in the larger society to which all subcultural groups within a 
region belong. 




Such is the strategy of the early education \OTipof/ent'' of Kramer School. 
It is based on a literal reaction to the l\nes of evidence that give us a 
rationale-* for early intervention programs (s9e Caldwell 1970) , and^that 
evidence- unmistakably implies that the earlier the intervention the better. 
Although at this point in time we do not " have empirical evidence (Caldwell # 
19TI-) that enrichment efforts begun in infancy accortiplish more than appropriate 
intervention begun later in the early childhood period — say at age three or* 

four — in terms of the theoretical jrrationale for such endeavors the potential 

« ■• 

value of beginning d^iring the earliest years cannot be ignored. Accordingly, 
Kramer does not involve backing down ^ from first grade but rather moving forward 
from birth with activities designed provide age-appropriate developmental 
supports. 

In the early childhood component of our program, carefully arranged 
educational experiences are provided young children frcan early infancy right 
up 'to the age of forma^l entry into public school. (In Arkansas this is stili 

^ • . ^ 00101 



age aix, ac public kindergartGnc are penaiGcible rathor than mandatory*^ and are 

^ . . V 

available largely through private courcec or through foMerally funded programs 
for children in lox';-incozae families.) Praoa the age of aijK^monthG onward this 
may bo either in the form of home intervention offered on av^iweokly bacis or 
in the form of enrollment in the formal educational program offered on the 
Gchcol premicec. For those pt^ticipating in the on-citet^chooV program, enroll- 
ment may bo either for half a day or for the full day , dependingVoji .the family 
employment cftuation. In termc of the amount of physical cpace available in 

o \ 

the building arid the size of the available staff, approximately lOoV^ildren 
can be enrolled in the scho^ program. 

One o£ tHe things that makes Kramer uhique io that these 100 chil^en 

' ' \ 

younger than oiK go to school right in. the same building vjith their oldei 

.brothers tod sisters. This., of course, has been true for public kindergarkon 
for many years and even for pre-kindergarten groups (usually just four-year\^oldB, 
though occasionally including three-year-olds) since the establishment- of 
Head Start « As Kramer^ is essentially a big qtabe holding up an assortment of 
the turrets and tpxvers and gables considered architecturally stylish in its 
dayp there are no separate v;ings into whieh the little ones can be secluded ^ 
and no parti tionable playgrounds that can be assigned separately to older and 
younger groups. Rather the, classes for the younger children are geographically, 
contiguous to those of the older children. 'The only exception to" this arrange- 
ment the contingent of babies, who, because of lack of suitable space in 
t^e main building that met fire and safety standards , attend in a portable 
classroom situated on thip school campus. This immediate proxiinity of younger 
and older children facilitates many types of cross-age activities which, in a 

.more architecturally ideal physical setting, might.be arranged ^only with 
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difficulty. "^It means that two or' three children from special education can help 

^ in the lioddler room dulring snack *time or lunch, that several kindergarteners 

can do thW* same thing for the babies, tYfat the fifth graders can arrange and 

give a Valentine party for tho three-year-olds, and so on. And, indeed, 

activities such as these are everyday occui^r^ncds at Kramer. It also means ^ ^ 
♦ 

that when we have assemblies or special programs, the sixth graders can give • 

4 

the caregivers fi^om Bciby House a rest, and feel very grown-up and nurturant at 

the same time, by holding babies on their laps during the program. Ai^it 

means that parents who are also encouraged to attend all such ji^rograms can 

* 

gather together all of their yoiang children and participate^in the experience 

*• » , 

as a family group. ' ( 

^--^ ' a 

In terms of the static aspects of the early childhood part of the program, 
the ©hiddron^ are enrolled in groups tha€ are reasonciblv hompgeneous in terms 
?Df developmental level babies, toddlers, threes, fours, and fives. There 
are 12 babies and 16 toddlers in the tv;p youngest groups, and anywhere from 
20 to 25 in each of the three remaining groups. The adult-child ratio is 
kept at le4 in the two youngest groups, 1:5 in the threes^ and ^1:5-8 in the 
- two oldest groups, ^s absenteeism tends to be high in the youngest children, 
we deliberately over-enroll in both the baby* and toddler units in order to 
avoid under-'Uti ligation of the facility. 

If in bur old building we had more open space areas we V70ulc[ encourage 
multi-age grouping ifiore than we are .now able to do. Ho^^rever, in many V7ays we 
had to design our program to fit our building, and our cube , is divided into 
self-contained classrooms. In such a setting, activity and rest^ cycles corre- 
lated with ag^e are hard to ignore, no matter how much one might/ V7ish' to group 
qhildr^n heterogeneously with respect to age. ^Last year^ for example,. we found 



oursefvGB in a disastro43 situation t-^ith our infants and toddlers who were 



together in the same ^ottablG 'classroom. One gmall bedroom containing oix 
"* . * 

cribG had been partitioned off so that the younger infants in the -group would 
have a separate place to sleep. On paper it should havG worked. But what 
defeated tHd' arrangemeht was the fact that most of the, babies wanted to go to 
sleep around 11:00 6r 11:30 a.m. — vzhiq^a they v;ere permitted to do whereas 
the toddlers v/ere not ready for a nap until 12:30 or 1:00 p.m.^ by which' time 
the infants w^ere .ready to get up and begin to play. In the absence of an area 
large enough to perrait separate sleeping areas for both the early and the 
late resterS/ se incompatible activity cycles made it necessary to divide 
1 the in-fants and toddlers into separate geographic areas for the major- home 
base assignments. HoweV'er', in our settij^ig it is easy to find opportunities 
to bring various groups together for parts of the day. In fact, all of the 
children except the youngest infants who come to school before 8:00 go into a 
coitmion receiving area, and all v/ho remain after 3:30 are* regrouped ^nto a 
heterogeneous age groijip v/here they remain until their parents come to take 
• them home. 

BOcausQ our entire educational effort, including our home intervention 
program^ operates out of a public school, v/e have eschewed the labels "pre-^ " 
school: and "preschoolers." It seems rather foolish to speak "bf our toddlers 
as "preschooXers" V7hen they attend school every day, just as do their older 
brothers and i^isterSo Mso, as part of our conscious effort to unify the ^ 
entire program »;and to break dovm the implicit chasm that all too often appears 
to separate early childhood education from elementary education, we did not 
"•^ wish to refer to paii:t of the program as "school" and to another part as ^ ^ 
"notschool" (which is a logical translation of "preschool") . Occasionally, 
however, it, is necessary^ re|^r''to that part of the program which deals^ with 
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children under six, and unleas we v/anted to remain unified to the point of 
semantic absurdity we had to come up with a descriptive phrase. Accordingly ^ c;^ 
we refer to th^ children simply as "younger" and "older" and the program 
components as "preparatory", and "elementary." Although the term "preparatory" 
has within it some of the same contradictory elements as does the term "pre- 
,sqhbol" (we ard not technicw-uly preparing the children for school or life,i as 
they are participating in school just as they are living life) , it was the 
best compromise we could cone up with at the time we needed a designation. 
We rather like it. * • ' 

2. A dynamic elementary program offering continuity of ^developmental 
support s A few years ago many of us who were impassioned advocates for more 
early education made it sound as though we believed that enough programs 
would solve all of 1;he problems of poverty ^ would eliminate school drop-outs, 

- and would maHe equal educational opportunity more than empty rhetoric* By 
creative intervention duririg the early years of life, the child could possibly 
be changed in such a way as to make hiin thereafter more receptive to whatever 
educational fare might be forthcoming. This assumptipn rested on the transla- 
tion of what has been called^ the "critical period hypothesis" into the field 

^ of hxjman developmeiit (see Caldwell, 1972). As the early years were critical 
for supporting cognitive and motivational development, corrective programs 
instituted during this critical period would hopefully produce changes vAiidh 
would sustain the child through any subsequent experiences. When early evi- 
dence began %o accumulate that it was not that easy (Karnes, 1969; Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation, 1969), sbme pushed the panic button and began to claim 

* that the early experience was not critical after all. But, with the wisdcan 
that comes with hindsight, it now seems naive to hav@ asstmied that a small 
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slice of enrichment early in the life cycle could have jprcduced permanent 
changes.' If behavior at any point in time is an integrated function^ of the 
individual's genetic potential, his pool^ of accumulated attitudes and skills, 
and of his current environmental situation, then i.t is fallacious to assume 
that one could ever expect the work of the environrient to be completed. 
^ The program implications oi this point are obvious: "no matter how 

0 * 

effective an early enrichment prcgram> might be, it must be followed by exposure 
*to sin environmen*^ offering a proper match between the child's previwbs achieve- 
ments and the experiences offered xn the new envirolimetit. If children who do 
make substantial gains in an early childhood program are placed in an element&ry 
program planned on. trie basis of |)r^vious expecteancies rather than on the actual 

achievements of^^the children, then the same ^r ate of pscagress should not be 

-» ♦ - ■ ■ 

expected,. ^ 

This continuity is the second major component of the Kramer prograirj. 

Upon completion of the Qarly childhood program, the child simply goes right on 

up the educational ladder. By cpnscious design the kindergarten and the firs^^ 

primary 'classroom are adjacent to one another, and some children move back and 



forth between the two ar.eas for part of the day. In our setting this made more 
sense than having the two classrooms duplicate one another in certain respects. 
Fpr example, there are several children in the kindergarten who, by any stahdards, 
are "ready" to learn to read. Like^wise, there are a number of children in the 
primary who need a gireat deal of readiness work. Rather than either permit each^ 
teacher to ignOte these indicators of develbpmental progress r ii\ the children or 



require each one to complicate her teaching strategy to accommodate the children 
whose deviation from the performance level of the remainder of the grbup is 
extreme, we have arranged a simple exchange • The main work period in the 
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kindGrgartGn happens to cQinc:jfde with the resfding period in the primary classroom-, 

06^ the kindergarten readers and the primary non-readers .simplyHhange places. 

The teachers hn eit^her side of the exchange rejnain^lert' to indicators that the 

arrangement is indeed providing a proper match for the children's continuing^ 

deVQlopment, and change can be made quickly in the event it should.be needed. 

» «^ , 

In limited space ^ it is not possible to describe all components of our 
Glementary program. The underlying educational philosophy is identical %o that 



which guides the preparatory program. We has/e^ referred to our program as repre- 
oenting an ecological model — i.e., one v;hic^ is- .concerned with environmental 
design rather than cairriculum development. "Our ambitions for that environment 
are quite expansive. We vjant^ it to be one in which the children can develop 
maximally as integrated social-cognitive-emotiional-physical-moral human beings — 
in short, a supportive environment. ^ Furthermore, ^^we v?ant them to be happy in 
the process^ .and^ we want their behavior to be so reingprcing to the teachers 
and other personnel, in the school that th^ir jobs are perceived as rewarding 

r 

and fulfilling, 

. .We conceptualise the school environment -as cansi^Sing of hiiftaan , physical , 
temporal factors, all 'of v/hich taken together comprise the ecolocfical system" 
of the school. ' ^ *^ 

- Human factors involve all the social interactions'" between adults and children, 
children and children, and admits v;lijth one another. They include the emotional" 
- tone of the interactions, the -extent to,v;hich encounters betv;een children and 
teachers v;ill be pleasureable rather than painful, and whether they convey mutual 
respect and love or disdain and hostility. Physical. factors include all the 
'teaching, materials and equipment and the* arrangement of space in the school, 
Although v;e think of physical f;actors as being less important thaii the human 
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factors in the schools they do indeed set limits *f or program operation and must 
be given careful jconsideration in environmental planning.. Temporal factors 
, refer to the or^hiz^tion of ^ eventfe throughout the school day, to th,e way things 
are put together. They' can thus be consonant or dissonant v;ith the child's 
needs for activity and rest and v;ith limits of attentiveness set by his own 
jE)hysiological maturity and style of reacting. 

The ecological system of the school overlaps and must be coordinated with 
the ecosystems of the home and the larger community. One of ^ our operating 
premises is that the greater the consistency among these ecosystems, and t^e^ 
greater the extent to v;hich all encourage and support the same xpattern^ of 
development, the easier v;ill be the developmental task of the children. In < 
all training" endeavors, an attempt is made to help staff memberS think creatively 
about h'ov; these factors can be programmed to h^lp the children progress at their 
optimal rates. • 

"Our planning fpt the el'^mentairy program' has been sensitive to the voices " 
of responsible criticism of public education (e.g., Bruner, 1960; Cremirj,, ^961; 
Goodlad, 1966;, Schaefer, 1967; Herman, 1968; Silberman, 1970),, It might b^ 
iescribed as currently lying about midway on a continuum ranging from a highly* 
Structured program on the right- to a Completely open program, arid moving towai?d 
the left. Our task in the elementary division iFias been entirely different from • 
owe early. 6hildhood task. The latter program we developed and ^started ; the- 
former we have had to inf luence . ' Jt is not easy to dhange a school, as thousands 
'of people V7h6 have tried in^he. past will te^stify. « 



We have been at the task for about 18 months at the time^ of this- writing, 
and w^ have many tangible results to sTiow for' bur efforts. The' total elementary 
school is now non-graded, a^d there is considerable movement of children from 
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one classroom to Another for participation in activities that might more appro- 

interests^ and^ achievements; . The ol|ij^library has been <^ 
* converted -to a Learning Cehter < similar to What is called a Media Center in 
tnost schools) vjhere remedial work is o^fered^'^'in reading and irfath and where . 
children can pursue interests individually.. We* have added an ex'citin^ ^n^ highly 

appealing physical education program and an^art program. We have arranged weekly" 

«>■ 

assemblies during which ethnically relevant and culturally enriching programs^ 



^are prese$ited with the children themselves ihvolved in many of the programs. 

■ , _ . 

One classroom has been set up and called the Alternative Ro9m. ^he activities 



of this room are highly fluid an^ last only as long as needed ifo trouble-shoot 
some particular problem* tor example, for an entire sem^sterc it operated as 
a transition classropm for approximately half of the ear^y primary children who 
were not able to respond to instruction in reading and math within the range 
appropriate tor the remainder of the class and who were so volatile and iinpul- 
sive as to need a more carefully controlled classroom and more behavioral supports 
in order te^show deveJropmental progress- This year the Alt^ernative Room is -being 
used for ^fiiildren who are simply unable to function in their regularly assigned%^ 
Ijome classroom/ generally because of behavior probliams. We find thie an extremely! 
valu'atle adjunct to the prograia and now wonder how^^any school can function without 
such a service. „ ^ ' p 

Teac^i^jg activities for both elementary and pjj^epar^tory divisions - are guided 
by a lengthy list of/objectives formulated in the areas of communication* (reading 
and language arts) / math, social living (social stpdies^ / and personal development 
The objectives are stated in the first person and are intended* to serve as pro- 
gress reports to children and parents as well as teaching guides for th^ ^ 
instjructors. The lists of objectives are not considered to be exhaustive, as it 
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is expected that every creative teacher will permit the children to purfeue their 

. . ' .. v. 

own individual interests in- every aspect of Gne^ curriculiam. iJor in mai>y\ instances 
are they presumed to hav§ been sequenced perfectly.' Most ^ emphatically / a stated • 
objective is ^ no^ expected to catry with, it a prescription of Jhow the objective 
• is to be aGhievedr. Quite the contrary. One of our instructional premises is 

■ ■ - J ■ ! ) " ■ . . ' . 

'^at there is no pne "technique^rthat' will work with every child, and we are organ- 
izixlg a pxirriculum library around these objectives to provide hints as to multiple 
wajfs of approaching eacH objective. Furtheignore, it is expected that, insofa^ as 
^ .possible*, achievement^ of the objectives should permit the child to take tjie \ 
^initiative, with tocher intervention offered only as needed. 

* As stated above, we still have a loBfway to'goV^-n making our vision for 
" the element|iry division become a full reality. It will W son^ time biefore the 

full educational impact of the program can be understood. At this time, for 

^ ■ , ' '■ * * • ■ ^ '* ^ , 

example, we have achievement data on only one group of children who had partici- 

». 

pated in at least one year of the preparatory program and ^ho have gone through 
' at least one level of the elementary program. These children* tested higher on 
a group test than a comparable grqup' of controls attending another Little 
^Rock scjiool but did not show ai^ i^ubstantial acceleration in reading or math;. 
.We are convinced that there are dramatic differences in the children's attitudes 
toward adults and toward authority in general. Almost every visitor comments, *T 
for example, on how, friendly and loving the children a^e to their teachers and 
^^ther project staff members. we are constantly monitoring their development 
in many areas, we will soon be able to sub^^ntiat^ what kind'^of chahge is 
occxirring, how muc^ and what type *of thfs change is^ associated with par^icipa- 

tion in the early childhood ccjmponent of the school and how iduch is due simply 

., • . • . ^ - • 3 • , .■■ 

to changes being instituted at the .elementary level . , / . 
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One of our most disconcerting problems is that there is less geographic 

Stability in the participating fajniliejs than we had expected. Recently, the 

Little Rock housing Authority took ovet six square blocks that lie within our 

attendance boxindaries, an act which involved 77 children e'nrolled "in Kr^er. 

An interesting comment -on the extent to which the families perceive our- program 

as offering them something of value can be found in the statis^tic that the 

families of 83 percent of the children under six^^und /vay4 to continue to 

bring their children to Kramer, whereas only ,20 percent of thfe elementary 

children were returned*, even though in some instances a family might have been 

transporting younger children to the school. Granted that there are important 

^;«f|f|r^ty' factors in the situation (wanting children to\ establish friendship pat^ 

-tertfs.in the new neighborhood, convenience associated with attendance kt a 

•school closer to the .new address, Stc), we have in^rpreted this as 'indicating 

that as yet we do not have a community image of being an ^ elementary school worth 
. * # <i 

taking extra effort to attend wh^r,eas we apparently do have" that i^age at the 

preparatory level. » " 

3» Day care for all children who need this service . Those who are at all 
familiar with^this author's point of view that »day caj^e can most logically and 
economiccilly be * expanded by .establishring a liaison with public education (Cald- 
well/ 1971a, 1971b) will not tllfcsurprised to learn t^at Kramer is an extended 
day school. The school opens at 6:30 a.m. and closes at 5:00 p.m., and all 
children of whatever age are welcome throughout that period. As would be 
expected, greatest use of the *da^ c^e component is made by the parents of the 
very young children/ although a niamber of primary children remain, for the 
extended day. One of the cr^er&a .by which the appeal of the school for the 
children can be determined is » that the great, majority d£ them arrive by 7:30 
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to 7:45 in the mornirtg, althou^k ''school does not officially begdn until 8:30, 
Breakfast is served! to the* early arrivals"v;ho indicatQ tljAt th%y were not fed 
at home. In the .late afternoon many children v;ho do n5t actually need after 
•school c^e remain In order to participate 'in the orga;aized playground activi- 
ties* The boys have had an opportunity to participate in" a c^ty Boys' Qlub 
intramural sports program, and, because of the expert coaching they receive 
from their physical education instructor_s , have vjalked away V7ith most local ' 
sports trophies since the program .began, r - ' 

We had originally planned to use the surplus fime in part to strengthen 
the cognitive program i.e., offer tutorial help, remedial ""classes, 'etc. 
During our first year we found out what w6 should have "been vjise enough to 
anticipate even without t\ie experience tutorial help is not tr;hat tjae children 
want at "that time of day. The older children in particular ne(§d to be active 
^nd fjtree of too much supervision, ^nd we have tri'ed to accommodate those needs 
while Vatill ensuring safety. The most popular late day activities are organized 
games and recreation, usually following, a' seasonal pattf^rn, and art. Sesame 
Street hap|)elis tp "he telecast in pur area in the late afternoon, and the younger 
children v;ho remain late are encouraged to watch that. 

The school is licensed as a day care facility by the Arkansas Department 
of Social and Rehabilitation Services, and^all the traditional day car$ supports 
are offered as a regular*part of the program, 'in our early days v;e ran into 
some interesting problems associated with the fact that Health Depar-^rtjent 
requirements are not identical in school facilities and day care facilities. 
Sometimes v/e could meet one- but not the other, and, v;henever there v;as any 
disparity, we vjere expected to meet the more stringent of ^th4 tv/o. Reconciling 
^Ch differences v;as actually a fairly easy job", however, and we heartily 
recommend more unions of this. sort. * * 

- ■ i 00112 
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It has not been a marriage withput problems/ however. For example, when 

school holidays come around, it is alw^iys ^hfird to r^ind 'the staff that ^ the 

day care facility must stay open in order, to be of service to our families.* 

Similarly, those who must coifte to work yery early can feel resentment when 

they ''see other staff members "come in later and possibly leave earlier. Also, 

for the first year of our operation, it was 'hard to get across the idea that^ 

it was all right for the elementary children to i^emain after the formal school 

hours* In mo3t of the schools across this nation, there is almost always one 

staff member whose duty ife is to get the children out the door a^d off the 

■ . - . " * • . _ \ ^ - '^^ 

campus as quickly, as possibly! It, is not easy to break up old patterns such 

aS' this one. * \ 

New ideas usually sell themselves when they are recognized, as offering 
something of value, and the da^ care component\ of the program has gradually won ^ 
converts from ambng the traditional school personnel in teaonfe of the service it 
offers. Before the project beg^an, the principal us-ed to come to work and find 
50-75 children standing outside the door wanting to come inside, no jnatter whAt 
the temper atiwre or weather. Similarly, in the afternoon, there were hazards " 
associated with unsupervised play activities on the school grounds. Now the 
availability of qualified personnel's to provide a program for the children early 
and late so that the regular teachers' need nolj feel either guilty at not 
responding to the children or frustrated that they cannot plan and get ready 
because of the premature presence of children in th^ classrooms has Convinced 
essentially everyone that all schools should offer extended day programs. 

One final point shoiild be made about the day care program. Unless their 
^rents work so that there is no one at home to care for them, children are not 
encouraged to remain at school for the extended day. l^his applies to the younger 
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as .well as tl^e older children • That is', we have as a strong component of our 
philosophy the importance of strengthening, family tieB, and we^do not wish to 
encourage dilution of parent-child contacts merely by the avilability of the 
extra school coverage, hn occasional exception is made for children who 
especially need* to be in the program whose ritothers might decline to enroll them 
for a half-day only, claiming th^t it is too much trouble tp get them dressed 
for such a short time! 

o - » 0 

As state4 earlier, ^admission to Kramer was originally detemined solely 
by geographic residence. Previously the population was well-glanced racially, 

^but during the present year th6re has been a plight decrease in the proportion; 
of whites in attendance • As we want , to keep -a population that includes a social 
class mix as v/ell .as a racial mix, we felt, the need to enroll a few -more middle 

.,5lass white children. Seve'ral of our teachers . * who were securirig day care for - 

thQir own young children elsewhere were very eager to enroll them in Kramer. 

• . ■ " • ' ■ . ■■■ - 

W© saw in their interest an opportuxrity both to be of further service to our " 
Staff and help maintain a racial balance. This is working* so well that we 
Would like to, evangelize so that the service could be available to all ybt;.ng 
teachers. There is something very heart-warning about seeing a young mother- 
teacher go tp play with her baby on her break rather than rush to th^^ounge 
for a cup of coffee- 

4. A broad research program \n child development and education . Reference 
was made earlier to the fact that tlrie Kramer project is jointly sponsored by tjia. 

r 

University of .Arkansas and the l!ittle\Rock School District. Although the univer- 
sity was obviously interested in the challenge offered "by the opportjonity to 
influence public education and participate in the endeavor to design a model 
schpol, the opportunity for the conduct of' significant research in the setting 
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was an even more powerful determinant of university interest. In this paper it 
is nat possible to give more than a i>rief description of the many research 

4 

activities that are part of the projects They range from thd macrostudy — ^ the 

• • • « 

development and evaluation of the impact of t^e^ total project concept --' to 
microstudies which may be carried o}it over fairly short periods of ±im^ and 
which deal with circumscribed questions of relevance for the total project. 

The leitmotif of the research program concejrns the '*inf luence of the 
enviroxunent on the development of the child/ Moi^C^^ specifically we are* concerned 
with such research topics as: home factors influencing early learning, jLnter- 

relations among different types of learning (cognitive* social, emotional); the 

• , ^ ■ . '. • 

predictability^ of eairly performance; the development of internalized behavioral 
controls? naturalistic studies of classroom ^nd home behavior;" the. relative 
effectiveness of different types of enirichment models; the deveiopment of a 
htjman relations program for the elementary school; the utility of pre-reading 
training designed to foster the acquisition ^bf conservation; the- development of 
a language laboratory'for two- and three-year-olds; consonance and ^jlissonance* 
between values for young children espoused by parents and advocated by th^ 
school. I Different people on the ptaff are responsible for the direction and 
conduct of the various studies, and reports will be forthcoming as the projects 
are completed. ^ 

We are especially pleased that our research is conducted as *an integral part 
of the school program, not as an extra feature that has to be grafted on to the 
regular activities. A possible reason for this is our dedication to a funda- 
mental policy relating to all research personnel: everyone, including the 
director 1. is expected to give some time to working directly with the children 
in a service capacity. All full-time research staff are required to spend at 
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least one hour per day in such work. This sharing of v/hat the teachers clearly 
regard as the most demanding part of the work load helps create and maintain 
googl morale and helps to keep teachers and researchers attitudinally on the 
same side of the fence. V7e^ f eel that it helps to avoid the friction that can 
develop when one group is seen as "doing research" on the other group.. This 
improved cameraderie is essentially a bonus from the policy; it was instituted 
primarily because of the director's conviction that one learns about children 
and generates researchabler ideas. only by interacting witi? them. ^ 

5, A comprehensive array of supportive family services ,. As' would be 
expected from, the description of the iCramer neighborhood, the school is ^ot 
situated in a part of the city with cohesiveness among the residents and a 
strong feeling of community. ^Although the school is racially integrated (as 
are virtually all of Little Rock's schools/ contrary to the national stereotype) 
the neighborhood is not, Rathe^ it contains pockets of white housing and 



pockets of black housing^ sections inhabited by stable ^ long-term residents, and 
sections where people come and go when the rent is due. In addition to the 
lack of cohesiveness, it is an area in which most of the mothers work. As 
the situation changes from time to time it is difficult to give a definitive 
figure, but about 75 percent of o\ir mothers are employed most of the time. In 
one of our current classrooms, for example^ we have one non-working mother^, and 
in the Baby House all mothers either work or are in training. These data are 
mentioned at the outset to make if^ clear that it has not been easy to develop 
a dynamic family service program, ^ • • 

The staff assigned primarily to family-oriented work consists of two 
social workers r one school psychologii^t/ and one aide. Within the pjroject they 
are referred to collectively as representing "supplementary services*" One of 
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the social workers handles the enrollmGnt of children into the program/ serving 
as an information officer vjho lets the parents kpow what can be e:<pected in the 
school/ fills vacancies when. they occur, makes home visits both to obtain and to 
give information. 

0 

Internal duties involve such things as enroiLLing children in the program and 
maintaining contact with families on the waiting list, contacting familiesf of 
chronically absent children (of whom we have very few) , helping acquaint families 
with community resources that the family might benefit from, arranging for 
clothing and food distributijon to needy families and coordinating periodic 

rummage sales, maintaining and operating a -toy l^iiding library, providing a 

/I. 

schodl guidan^ service ^or all children shoving learning or behavior problems. 
Offering* individual or group therapy to disturbed children, coordinating coffee 
hours for all parents — and on and on. 

But the supplementary service personnel also have duties which deal with 
the interface between the community and the families. Monthly meetings are 
held with a small group of parents who serve in the capacity of a "parent 
:>sounding board" (the group was originally designated by the formal title o£ 
Community Advisory Council>. The purpose of this group is to bring to the 
attention of the family service worker who serves as chairman and thence^^^ 
the project director any developments within the community that have relevance 
for the project. Although subtle efforts have been made, to encourage concerns 
with the larger community,, most of the tdi)ics brought up by this parent group 
xoiate to the school — whether the teachers are too ^asy or too hard on the 
children, how the groups can be monitored as they walk to or from school, 
what can be done to improve the playground, etct 
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In a program such as we have at Kramer, it possible for feunilyorientecj 
activities to touch many families lightly or a few with intensity. Although 
hopefully there is some impact in even the fairly si^perficial contacts we have'* 
with families in such activities as enrolling a child pr checking on an,absence# 

our own perception is that our pa1;,tern of significant influence involves a very 

♦ .* • 

' small number of parents, mainly mothers. Essent^ially it i^ the same mothers 

" •' ' * 

who habitually volunteer to help arrange coffees, who turn uja^ for the parent 

disGussipns, v;ho sit on the advisory group, who checJc out to]{s\ ^or their 

children. F^rcm what we have read (Chilman, 1972) and heard from 'Others engaged 

. m si.milar ventures, most other programs have the same .experi,enGe,^ How to 



if^ach the unreachable fmnilies remains a big challenge for the future, 
^ S . • ' 

6. A_trainijig program fo r staff and students . Our training activities may 

be divided into the traditional* pre-service and in-serVice activities. As the 
school .virtually never "closes, it is difficult to find a 'time for the pre. service 
program when all staff members can attend. We^ave managed to find this time ^ 
m the late summer each y^ar. This is a time when many, families *are away oa 
vacation and when th^ need for day care is diminished. At this time thl^I.uild 
ing r->:c r. t;2 ean-^ ng an.'' •^V'^rs are freshly varnished, and the staff 

holds a orie or two-week training workshop. JThere are alv/ays some carry-over 
personnel and some new personnel, so 'in these training sessions an attempt Ss 
made to give new personnel short courses in the history and philosophy of the 
project and then have all participants consider together the important plan- 
ning and learning and preparation that need to be undertaken prior to the fall 
opening. ^ ' ^ 

The in-service training goes on thiroughout the year. To be on the staff 
of Kramer is^ to assume the altitude of a student we are learning all 
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the time.^This attitude appears to come rather easii|^^to people in early 
^ childhood edqcation, as, having been step-children of formal education for so 
long anyway, they tend to be a bit oelf-ef facing and, to assume^ that they cannot 
know anything vexry important,* Facetiousness aside, in the author's experience, 
most teachers of young children appear to enjoy ^seeking new knowledge and tirying 
to develop new skills. Our credentiaiing system makes things somewhat different 
with our elementary and secondary teachers — they know how to teach, and they 
have certificates to prove it I And, pf course, tlfey are right. They do know 
. how to teach/, and the educational Cassandras who are crying out. that they are 

0 

doing everything wrong probably have spent precious little time ^ classjcoom 
and have perhaps not coped without interruption for a single day with a roomful 
of children. 

Even though this author does not consider herself to be a harsh cril^ic of 
our school system, and ti\ough she decries dramatic declarations th^t our 
schools are sick, or dead, or are killing our children, the very idea of this 
project implies^ that somehow the elementary school must not be doing a good job 
or there would be no need to try to modify it j£n order to provide continuity of 
enrichment for the children who had been in the early childhood program. Thus 
it would appear that a social scientist might expect from the outset differences 
in the attitudes 'tox-^ard the project .shown by the preparatory and the elementary 
teachers. To the one group, the idea ot the project translates to the third ear 
as: "What we do^ is greato There is not a program in existence that gives enough 
children exposure , to our talent^ and skills; therefore, we must develop such a 

r 

program." To the other group the prjoject concept translates more like this: 
"^ere is something drastically wrong with the way are now doing things « If 
this were not so, the children who go through our classes would not have so much 
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ti^buble and demonstrate so many learning diff icu]flfces. If v/e were doing thingc 
properly, certainly the little childrislfir/ho have the necessary experiential back- 
ground would continue £o make .progress and would not develop academic and 



behavior problem^'ii " 



Dtnet 



Thes^ hypotnetibal messages are elaborated here, as ix is our convic.tion 
that ,our aim of developing ^ unified early childhood-el/^entary school program 
was placed in jeopardy from the outset by these differefnt implicit attitudes 

Vs. 

qa'lled for4:h from personnel in the two divisions. Therefor^, one of our major 
training aims has been to "help us all see our task from the same vantage point. 

In a day care school^ this is not/as easy as it might , sound, as it is 
virtually impossible ever to get* everyone together u Our partial solution has 
been to arrange movies for the children once a week an hour before Regular 
dismissal time so that the bulk of the staff can get together for a Faculty 
Fortan. Teacher aides and the part-time physical education teachers supervise 
the children during this time^ This does not solve the problem of getting 
teachers and aides together at the same time, but it does at least get the 
teachers from the lo\i7er and upper divisions together. 

Topics for this Forum are about evenly divided between sessions in v;hich 
new ideas are introduced ifeither by a staff member or an outside speaker) and 
sessions in ^x^hich problems a^e discussed and solutions sought. Because of her 
oym lack of experience in public school settings, the autlior v/as unaware of the 
extent to which this sort of "luxury" was unusual (at least in our community) 
for elementary teachers. Most schools have faculty meetings only once a months 
aDd these are largely consimied by announcements and discussions of assignments? 
they are seldom forums for the exchange of* ideas. In our meetings we have pro-^ 
ceeded from polite, listening to a willingness to bring up controversial topics 
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ana to be critical of ooiug aopect of. the program. (There must still be some* 
foolingo of inferiority on the part of the preparatory teachers, for, wWile I 
-'^ can think "of '^inotancGo in which an elementary teacher critit^ized someth/ng 

boing-^donG in the preparatory divioion, I cannot recall 'any instances of reverse 
criticism.) Those sesfiions in general have been »^treitjely stimulating and 
rewarding, so Eiueh so that they are now being attended by supervisory personnel 
from the Little Rock School District and by other interested persons in the. 
community, in addition to these large group sessions, many ad hoc training 
sessiorfa are arranged thrwghout the week to make neW plans or try tc^work out 
problems. Finally, staff training includes t;he provision of training modules 
of varying dimensions on request — e.g., a four-week unit on behavior modifi- 
cation, -a ten-week refresher on methods and materials, a semester course on 
understanding elementary statistics. It has been our goal to arrange for all 
.staff members who participate in these training se^sioiis to receive cij^propriate 
university- credits for their involvement; to date, hov/ever,. this has not been 
poosiblo. It is easier to influence an elementary school than au univejrsity ! 

Although it impleasantly suggests a "separate but equal" philosophy, the 
necessity that aomeone must always mind the store has mandated a different 
training program for fehe teacher aides.. This is true only of in-service train- 
ings^ incidentally ^ for in the annual pre7service workshops" the entire staff 
meets as a single body. Our e3<|p^ience has been that, short of having a skilled 
discussion leader symbolically pull -their teeth, the aides will' not talk when 
the training session includes the teacher^ and other professional staff members. 
In the Aide's Forum, practical skills^have been emphasized, but at the same 
time they have received an excellent background course in child development. At 
the time of this writing, the aides themsel\ms are in the process of writing a 
training i^anual for others in similar situations « • 
O 
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The remaining major coijiponent of our training endeavors involves University 

^ 3t\idents« These are eifehe;r graduate studepta^ who take courses ^tauc^t ^y one 

• ..^ . * • * ^ 

of the staff members. who also hold academic positions in the university; ' ' * 

advanced 'doctoral candi,da%es doing their di'^ertation Research un^er the guidance ^ 

of the author, or undergraduate student© doing practice teaching. It oniy 

<«7ith the last group that our training program is unique and merits description 

here . ' " ' , . 

practice teaching st^jdents ccgne to us during their<£>last semester — 

after having completed all their foundations and methods courses but often with 

little or no practical experience in working with children (certainly vritK no 

* * 

sustained eiJcperiertce) . All students dealare in advance the grade level (thought ^ 

we are nongraded) with which they prefer to work, Xn addition to their teaching' - 
4nternship, the students also take with us a nondescript course called "Senior 
Seminar/' intended to be an introduction to the world of the professional teacher • 

Obviously the most salient feature of Kramer is the vjide age range of 
children participating i-n the program. VThat better environment could one find 
to help give students that often praised but seldom achieved "developmental 
orientation"? Thusp even though the students had requested a particul&r lev^l 
in advance r we wished to expose them to children throughout the available age 
. range„ The two major divisions (preparatory and e'lementary) were each svjbdivided 
again^ resulting in four quads: babies-toddlers, three's to five's, primary, 
upper elementary • B^ach student elects to major in one of these quads and to 
minor in another and each ic assigned to all four quads for some period of 
tijptfl^ during the semester. For the first month the students rotate among the 
quadStf getting to know the children and mainly observing the teachers. During 
the second month they move into their major classrooms for three days a week 
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and spend the remain ing^'^wo days in therir minor quad. iTheir responfiibilitieB 
are limited/ and tbsy mainly carry out assignments given them by the master 



teachers. /Ln tpe^ third month the majpr-minqp division becomes 4-:l, and they 



are given pxogr^ssivdly more responsibility both for planning and execution. . 
Their classroom^^ssignments will for the most part be directed toward one or 
another subgroijp of children. In their final month, they are expected to 

ft 

demonstrate' their ability to plan daily programs independently, though their 

] " 
plans must still be approved by the master teacher* This gradual build-up of 

respdnsibility reaches its 1:ulmination during the Xast two weWs of their 

assignment^ ^dujring whifch time they handle the class independently • 



no 



Throughout this tim/ar aqi attempt is made in their seminar to relate their 
classroaw experiences to philosophical and theoretical formulations to which * 
theg^ have been exposed previously (or to whiph they need expiisure) . They are 
videotaped twice during the semefi(5er in a microteaching situation, and these 
tapes are critiqued in the seminar. They also participate iriVthe regular ^ 
Fadulty Form. 

An additional feature of the training regimen -is that ear^ly in the semester 
• they select one child in the school (not one in their major quad) with whom 
theyjoform a "big sister" or tutorial relationship. They are expected to get 
to know this^^hild/^tTeet his family^ help him with assigned hmexTOrkp talte him 
/ on a special oj^ing^ etc, Their experiences with' this one child are then » ^ 

. written up as a case study — the traditional Child development assignment — 

a^- . .. 

with inferences drawn frort^what they leapn about that child tc the kinc^s of 
educational experiences that we need to try to provide for* simi5.ar children. 

,We havi^ just completed the first seme^er in whigh this training program 
ha^ beejf^ iittplemehted; unddij^edly we will make minor changes in the future. 
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AltKough the teachers have reservations about its value (they p^fer jfca get-a 

student early in the semester an^ keep him .or her) , the students are ecstatic \ ^ 

•C>^ ' . • . 

about it-. In faqt, they are , so complimentary .that we ^ink something must 

* •« ■ 

he wrong — ^ students are just not that' prone to appifove things these days; .- We 
hope to be able to follow the careers of these young people who have had their 
initial exposure to -the world of teaching via this detrelppmenta^. approach. 
Only then will we be eUDle^to know whether it has accomplishjed our aims for i£. 

t - ■ ■ ' ■ ^. 

. Dissemination of the Model 

There is sometha^g vety rewarding — if a bit burdensome -^^ about involve- 

ment in a program that everybody finds intriguing. S^h has bA^n our experience 

at Kfamerf for, to be sure/ it repres^ents an idea whose time had come just when 

got it started- We have no public relations person on the^ stafS^but get 

calls from the local newspapers and television stations asking us what is. 

hap^^ing that they might report. Under 6m: official title' (Tfte Center for 

^f^iy Development and Education) we x^ere selected by the National Center for 

Elducational Ccxnmunication as one of 'the Model Programs in Childhood Education 

h2^v0 personally described the program to thousands of people all over the 
country* and have writtesi about some aspect of-, the program for both scientific 
ando popular publications. Our wideatand most powerful diffusion came from an 
artiolQ in Parade magazine published eairly ip 1972 ; the response to that 
article has to us been almost unbelievable. 

• ' During our first two years of operation we have hosted over 2,000 visitors 
who have seen the program and talked tvith various members of the staff. We ^ 
like to think tJiat each of those persons is now an ambassador fsr the concept* ' 
Although we enjoy the visits of other parenjts in the community who have heard 



described in a bar^ochure at tEe7r970 white House Conference on Children. I 
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about Kraroer and want the. saitne kind of opportunity for their children^ of persons 

- * • > 

who .want jobs^ of classes of nurses or home Economists or undergraduate teachejrs 

• ^• 
or psychiatric residents, we are especially pleaded when we have school superin- 

tendents, model cities coordinators, Department of Welfare personnel from 

other states f Four-C coordinators, legislative aides, and others" who can directly 

^.uence tdieij^^^^^^^ to try to establish such programs in other areas. 

Their que^tons axe always cogent : How much ^qes it c per.- child? (A lot.) 

How did you get the uriiversity and the school district to cooperate?- < It, w^s . 

o ■ - *^ ■■ ■ 

eas^^ How do you manage in a building like thi&? (It isn't easy.) Where do 
you get your money? (The Office of Child Development mainly, with s6mp from 
both operating sponsprs/) How do you staff the long day? (Stagger the work 
hours; find some people who can work split shifts if possible.) What would " 
you do differently if you^ could start all over again? (Either begin with a 
totally new elementary staff that would not have previously taught in the 

■I 

project sdhool, or else involve all existing staff in the planning from the 
first stages.) For how long v^^your grant approved? (Five years.) What 
will you do when it runs out?? (Like Scarlett O'Hara, I "11 think about that 

tondorrow,) Po you offer consultation to communities that want to try 

* " 

to 'do this kind of thing? (Have ^speech, will travel,) ^They all imply that 
someone is gping to go right hom6 and get to work. ' ^ 

..: - '• ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ' \ . ' " • 

Summary \ ' - 

... ^ ' ... ■ ' , . • 

In this paper I have attempted to pres^^nt the major featwes o'i one . 

prototype o£ a school for tomorrow which has the good fortune to be in ^ 

operation today. In the words of my title, it is the kind of school which 

■ ^ 

offers sottiething of value to everybody 'Associated with the endeavor <f to the 
' staff no less than to the children and parents. In its program design the 
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school links together early childhood education and elementary education*, 
"education and day eare, education anSl research, and the home and the school. 




pach of these linkages forms a symbioWg^^la in which eacy component 

enriches its opposite. Although keeping'^it all together has not been ^asy/ 

one could hardly claim that it has been truly difficult, ; 

This description is being written before enough time has elapsed to 

demonstrate whether the major question posed by the facility can be answered — ^ 

viz», can an environment b^s designed which^will provide the experiences neces- 

saury 'to^ nourish development during the early years and necessary to susta^in ' ^ 

that development during the years of- middle childhood. Therefore, perhaps it 

would be appropriate to conclude with a paragraph from our original proposal 

which, better than any we have managed to write ^ since that time, effectively 

communicates just what it is we are trying to do in the program here described: 

"Before being promoted out of the school, it is hoped that 
eaqh child will have acquired a love of learning, will know how to 
adapt to group experience, vjill have mastered thoroughly the rudiments 
of reading and mathematics, will have experienced a cultural milieu 
rich enough to enable him to meet all subsequent school experiences 
without apology, and will have made substantial progress toward 
becoming a responsible citizen. Similarly it is hoped that each 
child's family will have realized that education is not something that 
is done for a child hy^ a school system but rather is a continuing 
process in which the child, the parents, the school, and the com- • 
munity work cooperatively towarci the goal of further development 
for all who are involved in the process," 

r - ' • ■ 
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Center for Early Developnent and Education, College of Education, Univerisity 
of Arkansas, ,i314 Sheannan, Little Rock, Arkansas 72202. a?he author's work is 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare. . Although this paper carries a single author- 
ship, the project described represents the work and the ideas of many people, 
at least some of v/hom the author would like to mention. Important contributions 
tp the original plans for the project were made l5y Dr. Irviii L. Ramsey and Dr, 
Robert M. Roelfs of the University of Arkansas, by Mr. John Fortenberry, Mr. 
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Moose, Mrs. Bosanne Gmuer, and Mr. William S. Parker. Most imp^tantly it 
should be recognised that the project could not opjgi^e a singl^ day without 
the work of the dedicated teachers, aides research assistants/ supplementary 
service 'andplerical personnel. Finally, to the^K^er children and their 
parents go^ my appreciation ^or remaining such goi^h-spet^to about being 
visited, interviewed, and innovated. From all of these components has the 
Kranser model emerged and without any part the system would break down 
'"E pluribus unum." - * ti. 

<^ . " 
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Tb^ppear as a chapter, in Braun, S. J., and Edwards ,oB. P.^, H istory and 
^eory of Early Childhood Education . Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones 
Co., 1972. 

^ Children "^s perceptions of operational realities are always interesting, 
Receiritly 1 interviewed a group of our sixth grade children, all of whom had 
attended^* before Kramer became a special project school, to find out what they 
thoi^ghfe about the school. In response to my question, "Hov/ is lOramer different / 
now from the way it; "used to be?" the children gave the following responses in ' . 
the order given: "We change classes raorej we go from room to room? we get to 
Tf^atch some; we go on educational trips; the preschool? we got two coaches/ 
we changed the rules Irom girls playing on the girls ^ side and boys" oh the 
boy.?' side to all the kids playii^g everywhere? the art? day care? and the 
school is open all summer. No talk about a supportive environment/ but - 
thsy seemed to be. picking up the canci^ate changes -'that reflect our attempts 
to develop a more flexible program of fering greater fre^dOiR to the children. 
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2*1 Elordo, R. and Pagan, B. (Eds.), Perspoctives on Infant Day Care 
Southern Association on Children Under Siir,~19 72 . ^'070 ■ Mooo^AvGnu 
KE, Orangeburg, South Carolina 29113.) ■ * 

Some Guiding P.rinciples and Practical Suggestions 

for Infant Day Care Programs. o ' 

Bettye M. Caldvell ^ . / • 

In a 'brief paper it would be impossible to describe even superficially the 
man> kinds of tea.ching activities likely to be useful to persons who will work 
with the infants-in a day care environment. Accordingly, in this report I 
shall concentrate qn principles which should guide program development rather 
than on specific program activities themselves. To mc it seems much easier to 
plan the individual activities if we understand the underlying principles than'^ 
it does if we simply se'arch in 'a random manner for activities likely to be help- 
ful and appealing to young infants. In p res en^Thg* some of these principles I 
will in effect be describing those which guide the operation of our program at 
the Center for Early Devel'o|5fii^nt and Education. 

« 

The Center^Model 

Our infant day care program does not follow a rigid curriculum. In "fact, a 
major element of the philosophy which "guides the program is that, the atmosphe?'e 
in the total environment is more important than any specific element of the ' 
^curriculum. We see ourselves as trying to "design and create Ikenvjironment," 
not as trying to "devise a curriculum." In this concern fo»>efea^ng a supportive 
environment we are involved with wfeiat has come to be designated as ecological 
issues. Thus we have come to describe our model as the ecological model of early 
developflient. ' ' 



Author's address: Center for Early Development and Education, College of 
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72202. The author's work is supported by Grant No. SF-500, Office of Child 
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" ■ Planning the D§ily Program ' 2 

y 

The daily prograin for our children is derived by asking ourselves tfto ^ ' J 
fairly simple questions: " 

(1) What do parents, and what do we as staff members acting in behalf \ 
of parehts, want infants to learn to do during the first three years of life? 

And, similarly, what do the babies themselves want to learn? Stated otherv/ise, 
what are the individually and socially approved objectives for children in 
this developmental period? 

(2) What do we know about the v/ays in which the environment can influence 
development? This question requires some knowledge about how children learn . 
and about environmental characteristics that are 'conducive to learning. If 
such characteristics can be identified, and i.f their counterparts which distort 
or stunt development can also be .recognized, then the task for the adults who 
have the responsibility for developing and organizing programs is to create an 
environment containing as many of the former and as few of the latter as .possible. 
Such an intense concern for identifying growth inducing environmental characteristics 
is in no way intended to minimize the importance of intrinsic developmenta4^ or 
maturational factors whnch also influence children's learning. We accept such 
charact^MvS^tics as inherently given and consider one aspect of our ecological 

task to be^he identification of environmental characteristics that will fit most 
adaptively into the individual's own intrinsic developmental schemas. 

Over the years we have, come to know a good deal about characteristics .of 
the environment that help children learn. In the first place we know that children 
learn from adults who "teach" them.. But also know that they lea.rn from self- 
■ initiated interaction with materials' and from stimulation that comes inadvertently 
witTiout the planned Intervention of anyone (as wh?n they fall out of a swing, or 
when another child pushes them down, or when a fire engine rushes down the street 
with its sirens at full volume). Thus tlie--tfrs1r1W°'^lS%rogram planners is broader 



than that of merely talking about how to "teach"; rather it consists of asking . 
how we caTKmore efficiently arrange the learning environment so as" to facilitate 
the acquisition of^culturally jipproved patterns of behavior. PariPof this involves: 
programming the adults' ov;n behavior in such a way as to strengthen responses Vje ^ 
want to encourage' and to weaken those we want to discourage.. In terms used by 
learning theorists, this refers to reinforcement or. non- reinforcement of behavior. 
It also means. having the adults realize that reinforcement igay^^ifi physical (as 
in offering a hug or a piece of candy) or social (as in smiling at or praising 
a child v/ho^has done something praisev;orthy). Wh?n ap adult uses oY* withholds 
reinforcers, he or she is ele^irly trying to influence the behavior of the child. 
Therefore a good term to apply to any behavior v;hich the caregiver may use to 
try to encourage or discourage behavior is 'influence technique*. Influer|:e 
techniques are in many v/ays the rcost important component of the classroom ecology 
in that they subsume all other aspects. That is, selection of educational materials 
and arrangement of the physical -spatial environment do not just "happen." Rather 
these selections represent important choices made by the people in the environment 
who have responsibility for. th^ child's current well-being and for guiding his 

> 

future growth. Thus the behavior of the people who plan and implement programs 
can be viewed as part of the total ecological system. 

Two of -the major aspects of our model developmental objectives and class- 
room ecology — will next be discussed more fully. ^ ' 

Developmental Objectives 
In collaboration with parents, and after a review of the literature in 
the field of child development, we have formulated for our children a minimal 
set of objectives which cover the full range of behaviors which will hopefully 
appear in time in a child's behavioral repetoire. There are many ways to classify 
these objectives, but they fall roughly into the following areas: Personal -social 
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development g cognitive development! including such functions as language, 
perception, and problem-sol vi ng , ^ motor devel opment , (fine and gfoss) and indepen- 
dence and^self-help in carrying out routine behaviors , I 
- ■ ^t^. The objectives which guide our program vary greatly in breadth and specificity. 
For example, there is a world of difference |)etween an objective that re^ds, 
"Accepts, enjoys, loves teacher," and one that says "Can point correctly when 
asked^ to show his eyes." AttePinment of the first objective would be expected to 
reveal itself in many ways both subtle and direct, and two persons asked to mke 
a judgment as to whether a child has actually achieved the objective might hot 
^ completely agree v/ith one another. The other one, hovJever, is sharp and clearcut, 
and,' if a teacher or other^ observer did not already know whether the child had- 
achieved this one, he or she could prove it for himself in ah instant by asking 
a simple question. Note that the second objective does not say, "Knows where 
his^eyes are." The latter wording can easily draw us into a trap when a child, 
in response to the request, turns and vialks av/ay or perhaps shakes his head 
' ^ negatively. Does he really know vvhere hi? eyes are but simply dpes. not want to 
* JiOll us? Or does he know? As toddlers often acquire more than a modest amount* ^ 
negativism about the same time they acquire rudiments of language, we have 
tried to predicate successful achievement of most objectives in terms of some 
clear behavioral outcome (pointing, -saying, walking toward, arranging, etc.) 
rather than on our having to ^a^l a judgment about whether an internal cognitive 
change (knov/ing, understandi'^^as occured. * . 

, We have formulated over 150' objectives for tjie infants' and toddlers in our 
^program. Thj^ list is contained in the Appendix. The list is loosely sequenced 
in terms of increasing difficulty level within areas; hov/ever no claim is made 
for the exact accuracy of the placement of an objective in the series. Twice ^ 
each year the children are rated by their caregivers on'these objectives, and 
areas of strength and weakness in their developmental patterns are rioted. These 
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appraisals are then used to guide pirogram activities for each child* Jhe strategy 

behind this <kind of progrc^m design is based on tfte premise that anything which 
' . ■ ' • . .... * 9 

helps the staff individualize program planning for different children will be 

, ■ . " ' • ^ t> ' 

to both the teachers' and the children's advantage;, k It also permits the 

selection of activities that capitalize on areas of strength for each child. 

And particularly, it helps us to note areas in which the child might be especially 

vulnerable or in which his major needs are not being met at all. Thus if we find 

a child who can successfully replaqp all the pieces in a three-hole formboard 

but Jias never bean judged as having achieved the objective that reads, "Seems to 

'feel good' about tjimself," then we have a signal that perhaps ou»^ entire program 

emphasis needs to be sliifted in the direction of helping this child to enjoy 

his daily experiences and the people with whom he interacts. 



Classroom Ecology ^ 
A day care center, linked with the home from which its children have come, 
coipprises an ecological system which in its entirety will influence the develop- 
ment of young^ children. This environment may.be described as having three 
major components: soei al » physi cal -spati al , cftid organizational . The social 
-^'components refer to the intsractions between the adult caregivers and the 

children* between caregivejrs and parents,^among caregivers, and among children. ° 
' The physi cal -spatial components include' the indoor and outdoor «ph^si cal space 
in which activities are conducted, the equipment and materials uSed by the 
adults and the children, and. the arrangement of these materials in the living 
environment. Organizational components refer to the way H is all put together - 
to planned or accidental time sequences in the introduction or availability of 
social and physi cal -spatial components of the environnient — i.e., to the pattern 
and schedule of daily experiences. Planners of day care programs need to be 
av/are of these components and of yvays in which they can use, them for the benefit 
of children and for the enjoyment of the adults who work in the program. These 
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4re the things wfe have at our di.spQsal that. can help us achiave our objectives 
for children — our own behaviors, our personal i ties, a wide range of, influence 

techniques, the almost infinite variety of interesting teaching materials, the ' 

• * , ■ ->* 

building and grounds' wflere we operate programs, and the freedom with which we 
can pattern the tinii^g and arrangement of events and objects and fJeople so as 
to maximizeViriterest and minimize fatigue and monotony. In^program pUnning, ' 
one needsto keep all these components of the ecological system in^ mind; none 
can be omitted if the resulting environment is to be maximally growth-inducing. 
This\is a partial explanation of the cdmment made earlier than one should rtot 
restrict one's aims to 'jdevising a curriculum." The total environment in which 
development occurs must receive our attention. Let us examine further these 
three components of classroom ecology. 

Social ecology . Although one cannot at this juncture specify every feature 
of developmental environments which would be conducive to optimal growth for 

a 

children, we feel that a great deal is known and can be provided. In terms of 
social ecology,. jbhere is ample evidence for the necessity of having infants 
cared for by a relatively small number of people and of maintaining an ^adult-child 
ratio of about one adult to every four or five children for the parts of the day 
when children require a great deal of attention. The behavior of the caregiver 
should communicate to the child that he is a person of worth and thereby ^Ip 
^him come to vi^vrhimself in this v;ay; the' adult must demonstrate 4o the child 



that they ^nd the total lenvironment can be trusted, thus .helping each child 
develop^a sense of trust in the adults who provide^ care -for him in his world. 
The social environment must be sensitive to the needs of the child and must 
try to provide an optimal level of gratification — - enough to avoiTPVtotional 
frustration for the child but Hot so much as to inhibit steps toward higher 
levels of competence and sel f -initiated behavior. 

Responses made by the adults through all modalities (physical contact, 
^j'^Tiotional behavior such as a smile or^ frown, verbal comments offering praise or 
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informatipn) must be appropriate^fon the child's developmental level; We 

operate on the assumption .that the younger the child, the greater^his needs 

*t ♦ 

for physicsiT contacts* with- his caregivers. In^'such responses adults/ sKduTd cu'fe- 

. . ■ ' ' * ■•• " • . ' • - 

children about the, kinds of behavior which are valued by the society in which 

they<^re developing and should reinforce those behaviors when tftey occur. In 

their modeling for and guidance of the child's development, caregivers should 

apply as few restrictions as possible, on the child'^^n attempts^ explore 

and apprehend his world. However, adults should not srfuh their responsibility 

to arrange experiences for children that v^ilV increase the likelihood of new^ 

learning which will offer more' opportun;pty to f eel^competent and fulfljled. 

One of the most important aspects of the social ecology*of the day care 

environment to which we are committed is the use of influence techniques which 

are largely positive and which minimize punishment and force in tr^*ng to 

modify^ the child's behavior. Caregivers should be trained to give their attention 

yto the child who-is behaving acceptably or commendably and to withdraw attent^^pn 
as much as possible from the misbehavin'g child. We recognize that. in group 

^settings it is sometimes necessary to intervene immediately in order to prevent 
anr^fant from hurting himself or another child or adult. However, caregivers 
need to be. aware at all, times of the potency of their own behavior as models 
for the behavior of the child en^usted to^them. Th^ environmental strategy , . 
is thus to try, by careful organization' of the total learning environmen-fe, to • 
jifaximlze the likelihood that approved behaviors will be emitted and to minimize > 
the likelihood that undesi red behaviors will occur. 

; Physical -spatla^l^atures^ A great deal of attent1o!|^1$ currently* being 
given to improving our understanding of thp-4types of physical -spatial environment 
which wiirbe conducive to the optimal development of young children. We know 
' first of .#11 .that the physical environment must he safe and heal thful , that it 
must no"^ cofiteTih hazards that immature minds will not recognize and avofd or^n 
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undue concentration of sources of infections and other diseases. Unless the 
environment gura«tees such conditipns, no other aspect of the program wi 1 1 be 
successful.' know also th^it the environment should not be too crowded, that 
both children and adults should have enough Spa^ce to move around freely. ^ In 
both animals and humans, chronic crowding is associat^^d^th increased aggress i oh - 
Furthermore*, the" arrangement of the space that is available and the manner in 
which objects are anchored in the space will affect the behavior "of young children. 
For example, a -pi gee of equipment (like a sand box or water which can 

> accommodate as many as eight children vjjill, if it is placed v^ere-the children 



cannot freely move up to it and aroun^ it, elicit quarrels ar|i ag&ression rather 

than sharing and cooperation. As important as the way space is arranged'is the 

extent and variety of materials available for the childreniM||Deyelopment of 

children is fostered by the provision of varied and patterned stim|ili which 

have sensory appeal, are enjoyable and provide an ofiportunity for Children to ' 

\ act upon the materials and receive feedback information from them. The available 

sensory stimulation must, however, remain within aa intensity range that does 

' not overload th§ child's capacity to receive, classify, and respond. 

Temporal organization . The final ecological aspect which we recognize «| 

< >• * ' ' 

the organization of events into a schedule that is comfortable amfehsi^ble 4- is- 

in many ways the most ^^challenging task for the program planner. For *H[^ thi's 

aspect of program des^'^n that will strongly inf||ience whether the children are 

happy and involved or fatigued, irritable, bored, or withdrawn. Many people 

write about day clre from the standpoint of early childhood education — • from 

the experience of having children in groups two or three .hours a day. The long 

day — the eight or nina-hour day — is quite another matter* We feel that the 

day must be organized so as to provide cycles of intense activity and rest, of ^^.^ 

staff-initiated -activities and child-selected activities, of large group activities 

' and solitary or small group acttvities. This type of scheduling must, furthermore, 
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be based pn each individual child's schedule rather than oh some hypothetical 
group average. This is not to suggest^ that the demy's activities should be so 
rigidly programmed that *here is no give or stretch in the schedule, no. opportunity 
for following the unexpected show of interest in a particular typeof play activity^ 

no room for spontaneous expressions of desire. ObviouSily we are referring to 

t* » . 

broad planning done with the childrens attention span and interest level in 
mind* Children begin to .develop a sense of time at a very early age. They 
need a certain degree of predictability and regularity in their daily schedule 
to enable them to, anticipate that their expectations will be confirmed. 

In the organization of the day, program planners should seek to provide 
the children with rich and varied cultural experiences that are meaningful in 
the' children's families, and also experience"^ which will begin to* introduce them 
to the broader culture of which we eventually become members. In this gradual . 
broadening "J the child's world, the well -organized day care program will ensure 
the proper match between what the child has already experienced ^and assimil-ated 
and. the new , experiences to which he is being Introduced. Ideally- each new 
experience should entice the child to stretch and grow just a little bit,, but 
it should not be so far ahead of his current .developmental level that it cannot 
be assimilated into his existing level of cognitive, social, and emotional 
organization.^ V ' • * . - 

. . Putting It All Together - . , . . 

Integrating these concepts into a daily operational program is not difficult* 
We feet that €^grasp of the principles is essential to successful performance 
as a caregiver; it is easier to improvise a teaching activity than^it is a 
rationale. -In this final s^ection-we would like to offer some practical sugges- 
tions to implementing such a model. ^ " 
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The Physical Setting > 

As explained previously, thp infant care program that we are describing i^ 
part of a special extended day school. The building which houses the infants, 
however, is slightly removed from the remainder of the school building. It 
is located in a portable 24 by 40 foot classroom colloquially^iraUed "Baby 
House". The interior contains two separate bedrooms 9' XIO' and a separate 
bathroom. In addition we have reserved an/area of 4* X 6' for a' visitor observa- 
tion area. A sketch of the building ^sr shown as Figure J.. The entire building 
is carpeted, heated, and air conditioned. The purchase price of the building in „ 
1970 was approximately $12,000. The building is by no means perfect for our needs; 
most especially we need one additional' room. But groups needing a place in 
which to start a program should be aware of the possibilities inherent in such 
a prefabricated building. ^ 



INSERT EIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 

^ ^ 

Our building has 960 square feet of living space. On the basis of an 



average daily attendance .of 16 bfiildren, this g^jives us 60 square feet per chi^^d, 
When we add in the four adults who are always in the building, this cuts it 
down to 48 feet per person. We are almost afraid to compute our available 
space after subtracting ffeF^ermanent pieces of furniture like couches and 



sand tables. By any criterion, however, we^are crowded. The only thing that 
saves us is that our children are not limited in their djsiy care experience to 



what goes on within the Baby House. That is, the facilities of the entire 
school are available to them fro/n time to time. 
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Children and Staff ^ 



Enrolled in^our infant program are 18 children^ from homes representing a 
wide range of parental educatiopUnd social status. Of the 18, six are babies 
and tvio are toddlers whose age range at tinie of enrollment was six months to two 
years. Although we like having a wide age spread together, and although most 
of the time it works well j this arrangement (within the limits of our physical 
space) occasionally causes problems, especially at nap time. We cllmost never 
have more than 15-16 children in attendance on a given day. On the basis of 
vihat v;e knew about attendance patterns, v;e deliberately "over-enrolled" in 
order to 'avoid having the facility under-utilized. ^ 

These .children are regularly^ cared for by four adults; a lead teacher or 
nurse, a co-teacher, and tv;o teaching assistants. This establishes an adult- * 
child ratio of 1:4, and v;e find we cannot manage vnth fev;er adults. In addition 
to these regularly assigned staff members, a young man works with the cj^ildren 
tv/o hours daily during the prime cognitive teaching time from 9:00 to 11:00 a.m. 
All the participating staff received extensive pre-service training, and all are 
involved in continuing in-service training sessions. 

Our health program is supervised by a nurse who is full-time in the 
school and who checks on t^e babies daily. In addition she makes certain that 
safety and health practices are. consistently followed. I^utritional supervision 
comes from the dietitian for the public schools. Diets for the your^ge^t 
children, a few of whom were on formula when they fi^t came into, the program, 
are worked out in consultation with the^children 's parents. " 



^ Since this was written we have increased our infant- toddler population to 
36 by making available one classroorrf located inside the main school. 
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'The family service personnel of the Center staff provide a link betv/een 
the home and the Center- Most of the children remain in the Center; aM day, 
but v/a^ry to remain alert to changes in the parental v;or!c scliadule and 
encourage part-dc^' enrollment whenever this is feasible* Transportation is 

r 

provided by the staff for a few families, but in most instances «the parents 
transport their children to and from th^ Center. Th,e day care se|*vice is 
available on the same basis as the elementary school is to the ol^er children. 
That is, if the. family lives J n the area i^ntified as within the geographic 
attendance zone for Kramer School (the elementary school which houses the 
Center), the children in tha'^family are eligible l^or day care. The only 
fee charged for the service is the cost of lunch and snacks, and even. this is 
waived if the family cannot afford to pay. * 

the Daily Program . ' 

Although no attempt is made t^^ schedule the day too tightly, and although 
there will be some variation from day to day^ most days look roughly like this: 

3:00 a-m. Early arrivals taken to Baby House. (Children who arrive 

^ ^ Jbefore 8:00 a.m. go first to one of the preschool classrooms 

ii^ the school where early morning day care is provided for 

) 

children of all ages. Thus during this time there is wide 
mul.tl-age grouping.) Records are played, and toys made avail aljle 
that require a minimum of supervision. This is essentially a 
period for friendly interchanges between staff and children 
and staff and parents who bring the children. 
^ 9.00 a.m. Snack time. CSome early arrivals will have been given a full 
breakfast, prior to this.) The toddlers sit at small tables, 
the older babies in feeding tables, and the tiniest ones are 
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held. Sometimes a story is reacf during snack, but the usual 
input is friendly conversation — talk about the weather, 
the clothes the children or adults have on j something that is 
going to happen during the day, etc, 
9:15 a.m. Special learning time. This is the prime time for teacher- 
initiated activities v/ith the older children who usually work 



in groups of 2 or 3 v/.ith one teacher. Special activities with 
the young'est babies are much more on a "catch as catch can" basis 

10:15 a.m. Outdoors 4 n good weather. Free play, v/i'th encouragement of 

gross motor activities inside Baby House, or in indoor gymnasium 
in the school in the event of rain. 

11:00 a,m. Preparation for lunch. Wash, change and "cuddle" babies. 

Younger babies go down for naps around 11:00 (this changes 
during the year as the babies become more mature). 

11:15 a.m. Lunch. Again, conversation is the mgiin teaching technique, and 

J/ 

self-help for the children is the main behavioral objective.^ 

11:45 a.m. Children are toileted and washed, with^hose capable of doing 

o 

so taking as much responsibility as possible. Children who 
are in the program only during the morning are dressed to go home 
Cots are distributed and naps begin as the children are ready. 
Most children are on their cots by 12:30 - 12:45. 
1:00 p.m. Younger babies begin td wake up and are changed, washed, and 
loved individually. In good weather they ma^be taken for a 
walk in the strollers. Staff members have planning and training^ 
sessions during this period. 
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2:00-2:30 p.m. Toddlers wake up from naps* one by one, go to bathroom,. hqlp get 
ready for snacks. Atmosphere is toned down, subdued tfntil all 
children are fully awake; activities *are quiet and individualized. 
Most are fully awake by 2:30, although a few: sleep longei^. 
2:30 ^ifn. ^nack, story, conversation. 

3:00 p.m. Preparation for dismissal for those -who leave when school is 
out at 3:15. . 

3:15 p.m. The last period of the\day invoK^es outdoor play and free play 
indoors plus one-to-one teaching activities; there are only 6 
children in the Center at this time._,...-'DCim^ this period the 
major goal is to reinforce the moimng-..^^^ and to keep 
the babies happy. It is easy to over-stimulate them at this 
time of day. ' * - 

5:00 p.m. Baby House closes for the day. '7 

0 tV'- 

Achieving the Objectives ^ ^ 

, It will be recalled that we have classified our objectives as falling into, 
the categories of social, cognitive, motor, and routine behaviors. ^ In order 
to achieve most of the social and routine behavioral objectives, no special 
programming -is necessary. That is, the training of the caregivers is oriented 
toward helping -them to understand how they can manipulate the social, physical, 
and .temporal aspects of the learning environment in order to facilitate the 
infants* development. To some extent this is also true for most of our motor 
objectives. That is, the kinds of equipment we place in our day care center 
will to a great extent speci|| the types of motor learning we expect from the 
children — a slide in the classroom or on the playground lets it be known that 
we want the children to learn to slide down it. And, as the normal young child 
is so much in motion, we can be certain that he will ,tise whatever we put into 
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our environment to encourage gross motor activities small climbing frames, 
tricycles, slides, up and down steps, swings, etc. We try to supplement the 
opportunities provided by the equipment in a number of ways, however. One such 
supplementation is verbal — you're up high' ^; "Your car goes fast , doesn't 
it." Another frequent improvisation using packing boxes and regular classroom 
equipment, such as making an obstacle course with something to go through, around 
over, under, etc., drawing circles or other shapes on the floor with chalk 
and having the children crawl or march around them. Then, of course, we help the 
little ones learn games that involve gross motor coordination (plus language,- 
plus learning to share, and many other desirable behavioral by-products). These 
are so well-known (Ring .around the Rosy, London Bridge, etc.) as to^require no 
elaboration here. 

It is in the achievement of the cognitive objectives that ^e come closest 
to describing whatsis generally referred to as "the curriculum." We do no^ 
consider our curriculum ever finished and are constantly trying to devise nev/ 
teaching techniques appropriate for this age group. 



(J 
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SUMf4ARY - . 

Thi/S paper has presented the outline of the model for infant day 
care followed at the Center for Early Development and Education. The 
objectives of the program and the ecological factors which guide its 
operation (social, physical -spatial , and organizational) were presented. 
Finally, practical aspects of program operation were described. 
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DAYz-CARBi TIMID INSTRUMENT QF BO^D ^QGIAL PQUQY 



Bettye M, Caldwell^ . 

0 

Abstract 



V 



The terrp ''dviy care" has undergone significant conceptual revisions during 
the past ten years. Earlier restrictions on the service as one which diffQr^fronn 
edpcation and offers prinnarij^^are and protection have been r(^nnoved. It t3 now 
recognized by parents and professionals alike as a developn^ental service par 
excellence for children and fc^nnili^s. Those who represent the fielld rpust accept 
th© responsibility for influencing policy that should resijde in such a potentially 
powerful social institution. . 
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DAY CARE: TI/V^ID INSTRUMENT OF BOLD SQCIAL POLIGY ' 

* Bettye M. CaldvA/ell . 

>^ ' ^ .In recent months "day ccCre" an awkward and somewhat insulting term which 
few people used in either their professional or perspnal vocabularies as recently as 
five^ears a^gor— has become a househoJA t^rm» Widely heraldefl by its advocates 
ap a' npar panacea forr many public ills, demanded by women as^ civil right, "offered 
a*^ ah erpployment lure by companies hiring large numbers of women, requested by 
^tty.plann^s and boards of anti-^poverty organizations, and recommiended as an 
essential first step in reducing the large numbers of persons receiving welfare --^ 
how could the field have more status? But this pleasureafc?l(^ situation is very n^w. 

Day Care, the Poor Relation , 

Until recently, day care was but a poor; relation of*both spcial service and 

education. Neither field seemed disposed to embrape it fully or r^^ognize its 

- ■ V * 

""legitimacy. But, historically speaking, day care has been much closer to the fieW 

of social welfjare thaat® education. In fact, it is from the* field of social service 

(child welfare, in particular) that day care received its definition;' yet ironically 

the conceptual definition offered b^ the child welfare field ijnay have served*to 

resftrict the sphere of influence of the daylp^re movement. This restriction pperated y 

in at least two areas: the designation of thk major function gf d^y care as care and 

Pfot^egtibn and tf-je implicat^ion that the chief recipients of servic^ shoal d'b^ children 

from families with some type of social pathology . ^ 

- V ■ ■ 

Care and Protection * ; ° 

Early literature on day care generally took special pains to differentiate day 

care frorn^ education. Foi^ example, in the 196p editidh of the Child "^Welfare League 

of America St^SFrds for pay Care Service (the v^de mecurp for all workers in the 




field)'one finc3S(?The day care fie^cj delimited as fpllowsi. 

" Day care se rvice has to be differentiated from the nursery sphool^or kinder-r 
garten, ?ind f rojn 'extended school services and other programs for school-age 
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children offered as part of elementary school syelremi?. These have e<Jucation of 

young children as their main purpose. The primary purpose of a day care sjprvlce 

i^th© care and protection of children, This purpQse, the reasons for which a 
■ r 

child and family may need it,, and the responsik)ility shared with parents, distin- 
guish a day care service from education programs." » 

No challenge to the importance of care anpf protection is intended here'. But 
'the mfear)tng of care and protectjion is derived from the time and place in which the . 
child fco be cared for happens to live; then constancy of meaning should not be 
excepted. At the time the day care movement gained adherents and momentum 
in America, the typ^s of ha^^t^ds from which we Wanted to protect young children 
were things like inadequate supervision, insufficient food^ lack of shelter, and 
physical at)use. As today's knowledge about t^he importance of experience for earlv 
development was only faintly limned in our consciousness at the time th^ above ^ * 
definitip^ was formulated, it i^ not surprising that the prevailing ccncep^t pf^quality 
'day care would fail to recognize education a^ ap integr^Vpart of "care and protec- 

■•o 

tion." Now w^ haye a clearer repbgnitipn of the necessity of al^o protecting children 
frCMTi tpxic, ina(;iequate, or inappropriate e^rly experiences ^ — i.e., of recognizing 
edMcation as a nepessary component of care and protection. 

The Day Care Clientele 

A secpnd factor which undoufcrtredly kept the day care field slightly outside the 
bpjjnds of general respectability was the designation of th^ family with problems 

^^s th^ primary group for whom the service was appropriate. To quote once again * 

s 

from the Child Welfare Lq^ague'« influential Standards ; 

"Day care, as a child welfare servicers expression of th^ cpPnmunity's 

' - ■ 

concern for the welfare and protection of children whose pare.ntg need help in 
providing the care, protection and experiences essenti^k/or their healthy deve- 
lopment." ■ 

The pamphlet goes on to identify such children as those whose mothers work^ 



whose fathers might not be in the home, who have illness or emotional problems, 
or who live in poor J^oi^ising conditions. This tendency to. associate use of day care 
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with family pathology has been aptly labeled thp " residual approach by Florence 
Ruderman. Certainly if families must see themselves as exemplifying social 
pathology in order to us^ day care services, the fiejd is^not likely to be embraced 
by tho^ who could give it status in the larger society. 

Day Care J, the Parvenu 

d 

Suddenly day care is "in," and quite naturally the groups that once neglected 
it now claim it as their own. Money that cannot be obtained for "early childhood 
education" may possibly be found for day care. Fundamental child welfare pro- 
grams that cannot be launched independently can possibly be made available as 
riders on day care appropri^jtions. And the current popularity is characterized 
by a healthy program diversity. There is certainly no one model 'for flfeiy care which 
is pushed as the model today. Still the biggest suppliers of day care are family 
members (other than the mother). Next in line come those infornrial arrangements 
w orked out between consumer (parent and child) and entrepreneur (identified collo- 
^uially by the disparaging term, babysitter). Fair\y far down the list of potential 
suppliers of the service are the organized programs generally called day care - 
canters. It is these programs which come under the provisions of licehsing laws 
and >yhich receive the highest degree of surveillance. Such centers may/be supported 
thr^ough state or federal monies provided fo1-^ service, operated as demonstration and 
research centers, supported and controlled by the parents 6f the. children in attendance 
offered as a public service by a clnurch or secular community organization,* provided 
eis an employment lure by industry, run for profit by a private operator or as a ' 
franchise unit of a national drgariization — and on and on. Still relatively s9arce 
are programs such as the one directed by the author and which^involve a complete 
blending of day care with education — i.e. , extending the age of adnrUssion down- - 
ward 'to the first year of life and extending the sch6ol day both directions to, accom- 
modate work schedules of parents. 

How do we explain the sudden popularity? 1 would suggest that \t can ba 
accounted for by both pragmatic and ^conceptual considerations. 
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Pragmatic Explanations. ^ , . ** . 

Day care and nnaternal. ennploynnent. One reason that the ounnber of day care 
centers did not substantially increase for many years was the implicit fear that, 
if more such facilities were available', more mothers would be tempted to work 
outside the home. Vet more mothers have gone to work outside the home, including 
mothers with children younger than six. And these are generally conscientious 
m&thers who want good child care during their working hours. Although relatives 
and neighbors still constitute by far the most frequently u3^d child care resources, 
more and more women have learned about day care, especially educational day 
care, and have come to request or demand such facilities for their own children. 
Furthermore, whereas national social policy formerly endorsed financial subsidies 
to permit mothers with young children to remain at home and care for their children 
(the Aid Families with Dependent Children program), this policy is currently 
b eing re-examined. That is, training and employment of the mothers are being 
urged as a more adaptive alternative, with quality day care recognized as essential ' 
if the policy is to avoid being self-defeating from the outset. 

Interest in day care as a me^ns of facilitating employment is not limited to 

potentially employable^mothers and governme'nt policy makers. Employers are 

also turning to day care programs as a possible way of enticing female workers 

into employment and as^ a way of reducing absenteeism from the job. The best 

known modern program exemplifV^OQ this interest is the day care program operated 

" , ., •• - , ■ ^ 0 

in conjunction with the KLH factory in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Similar program? 

were funded under the Lanham Act during World War II, only to be discontinued at 
the end of the war when returping veterans dramatically changed the employment - 
picture and displaced large numbers of women from their jobs. 

Day care and Women's Liberation . A second pragmatic, consideration that 
has helped enhance the status of day care is the rapid dissemination of the ideas 
^nd feelings of the more vocal advocates of civil and personal rights for women. 
It has taken this group to strip day care of its "residual" social pathology orienta- 
tion. Stressing that personal fulfillment is a right to be shared by men and women 
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alike, and that child care is n6t the only valid avenue through wihch women nr^ay gain 
fulfillnnent, proponents of what is currently known colloquially as the "Women's Lib" 
movement have demanded quality day care as a means to that personal fulfillment. 
Such demands have not been delivered sotto voce, and with time they will crescendo 
to a much higher social decibel level. 

At the recent meeting of the Whit^ House Cdnference on Children, a fairly large 
number of the delegates to Forum 17 (Developmental Day Care) represented various, 
Women's Lib groups, and they were among the mo$t vocal in their demands for the 
availability of child care around the clock throughout the year. Similarly^ a repre- 
sentative of the group was sure to challenge any, implication that, in increasing day 
care facilities to the level needed, priority be given to indigent and for minority 
groups. Such delegates were also vehement (as were many others) that plans for 
federally supported day care should be completely divorced from public assistance — 
thus officially removing the taint of social pathology from day care services. 
Conceptual Considerations ^ 

In spite of the importance of these pragmatic considerations, the most fundamen- 
tal influence has undoubtedly been the steady flow of infornriation about the importance 
of the first few years of life for normal development as a human being. That is, 
evidence has gradually accumulated that certain kinds of experiences during the early 
years are associated with behavior considered adaptive for the children and benefi- 
cial for society. Although the generation of available data is a short one indeed 
(about 5 years), the results have filtered out from scientific laboratories to popular / 
magazines and thence to parents of all social classes. And the net result is that Jthe 

parents are clamoring for more such programs for their children. And, as many of 
» 

these same parents need child care, the request is generally for'day care rather than 
"early education" per se. 

Adaptive Conceptual Revisions ^ 

The professionals who give semantic shape to social trends have not been 
indifferent to these pragmatic and conceptual considerations. In 1969 the Child 
Welfare League's Standards were revised, and it is significant to note at least 
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three'^^major conceptual changes in their definition of 'day care and in their specification 
of eligibility for the service, A first has to do with the range of services legitimately/ 
offered as day care*; * 

"At present, a wide range of resources and facilities, including informal arrange- 
« ments and organized programs yndeH various auspices, is used for the care of chil- 

dren outside of their horhes during some part of the day. These hesources and facilities' 
(\have been establi3hed t4* serve many different purposes. They pi ace, differing emphases, 
"^reflected in their programs and the children whom they serve, on the responsibility 
for care , protection, child development , education, or treatment, " 
' / This new statement recognizes that care and jj^rotection involve aflinh^^ent 
J developmental and educational component. Day care can no more be separated fnom 
education than it can from welfare or health. In breaking away from fehte earlier narrow 
I concept which tried artificially to separate the two patterns of service, the day care 
I movement in this current definition has now given itself a new charter. This is no 
' small and insignificant conceptual change. 

In a second radical departure from the earlier concept, the new Standards suggest 
that day care services may be offered more as a s^'rvice to the mother than to the 
child. The pamphlet states: 

"Day care programs are promoted and us^d for purposes in which the interests 
of the child may be a secondary consideration. Day car3 is provided to allow mothers, 
particularly ^hose who are unmarried, to c6mplete their schooling or to train for new 
careers) to help financially dependent mothers attain Self-^suppbrt and to reduce 
public assistance "expenditures; and to recruit women for, and retain them in the labor 
force." The League f%not an organization which which can lightly take the 

subordinatidn of the needs of children, ^however, and*the report goes, on to caution; 

"Under these circumstances, it is necessary to ensure that day care is in the 
best interests of the individual children, and that the daily experiences are of ±)ene-- 
fit to them, or at l^ast 'not detrimental . " 

In a subsequent section of the new Standards , a third subtle but major conceptual 
shift is encountered. This relates to the verb that accompanies the "care and pro- 
tection" charter. While the old Standards used a honninative statement ("The 
primary purpose ... is the care and protection of children"), the new revision 
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adds an important infinitive and prepositionai phrase, viz, , "The primary purpose of ^ 
day care service is to supplement (italics mine) the-ca^e and protection that the child 
receives from his parents (italics mine)-" It is as though the field were more 

willing to share the responsibility at this time, or else more cognizant of the reality 
that care and protection for the young child attempted in loco parentis .has little 
opportunity of providing much of either. The implicatior^is that the family carries 
the major burden and the day care service only supplements the family's endeavors. 

The Next Generation Versus the Now Generatipn 

To this author these subtle changes have far-reaching implications to which care«=* 

ful attention needs to be given. They reflect a shift in orientation which is at once 

both honest and refreshing and yet just a little alarming. The new Standards have Vie 

♦ 

audacity to suggest that day care is more than a noble service to the next generation, 
being in addition an important service and convenience for the now generation. The 
League is to be credited with recognizing the validity of that orientation. People do 
tend to get just a bit sugar-coated in talking about services for children. In my own, 
vernacular I sometimes get over-extended about what day care will do fpr the chil- 
dren to whom it is available "^^^all the social, affective, and cognitive gains that 
will accrue as a result of the experience — that I tend to forget about the families 
of the children. And often, when I have remembered them, it has been in terms of 
concern with modifying their behavior in order to facilitate our goals for their 
children, I ^ 

A day care program can effectively serve both generations, but in my 
experience professionals tend to be much more comfortable in conceptualizing 
their endeavor as being primarily for the benefit of the next generation. Were it 
otherwise, many of our daily routines would be modified. For one thing, we would 
eliminate once and for all the awtcward term "day" care and call our programs 
"child care," We would not have rigid hours but would perhaps be open 24 hours 
a day and on weekends (as the Women^s Lib groups are demanding). We would be 
more patient with a mother whos is late to deliver or pick up her child. And we 
would be more cooperative and less shocked when a mother with ideas about child 
• rearing that are widely divergent from our own gives us a bit of friendly advice or 
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issues an ultirnatum — "If he wets his pants again I wantoyou to swat him good." 
Did there ever exist a day care professional who, upon receipt of such an order, did } 
not feel connpeUed to "work with" the mother to help her understand our gentle 
techniques of discipline, inform her that we had other ways of dealing with such | 
behavior, that wet pants did not really bother us, etc.? 

One of the reasons many persons have resisted day care on a large scale has beeN* 
the fear that, no matter which generation it focused on, it would weaken the tie between 
generations. Nowhere was this fear more apparent than in the recent White House 
Conference, While one of the major themes, strongly influenced by Bronfenbrenner^, 
was to "bring families back into the lives of children and children back into the 
lives of families," the resolution which received the largest number of votes from 
the delegates was one which called for "Comprehensive family-oriented child develop- 
ment programs including health services, day care and early childhood education.'* 
Perhaps the very designation of day care as a "family-oriented child development" 
program helped convince the delegates that day care need not drive a wedge between 
parents and children (to use again a Bronfenbrenner expression). But the fear was 
always there, more evident by far in the professionals than in the parents. 

The fear that day care will weaken the bond between children and their families 
has beeR mpre presumptive than factual and has been built upon an irrational t> 
equation of day care with institutional care. Dare care — daily separation foflowed 
by nightly reunion in the context of social relationships that permit a sense of 
identity to be formed — appears to have none of the ^socially toxic effects of prolonged 
institutional care, or even of tennporary separations (such as hospitalization) during 
which family contacts might be^ terminated for a given time. The author and her 
Syracuse colleagues, Charlene Wright, Alice Honig, and Jordan Tannenbaum, 
recently published data that demonstrated rather persuasively that two-and-a-half 
year old children who had been il4 pfSiy care since around one year -of age were as 
attached to their own mothers as were comparable control children who had never 
had such a day care experience. 

Whatever the source of the fear, it appears to be a strong one. And some of 
the parent groups that are advocating more day care facilities are also reminding 
the professionals That they, the parents, have a right to share in the planning and 



decision-making. During the summer of 197D, a workshop was held in Airlie House, 
Virginia, in order to prepare a number of pamphlets which could be used as guides 
by inexperienced groups wishing to initiate and operate day care programs. A set 
of principles which would cover day care for children of all ages was prepared as the 
most important document of the workshop, and these principles went considerably 
beyond the Leaguers position in recognizing that day care could sometimes be 
structured to meet the needs of the parents. Although the document is not at this 
time in its final version and thus cannot be quoted, it can be paraphrased. The 
early draft proposed that the primary focus of any day care program should be the 
individual child and his family — not the child alone or the parents alone. Further- - 
more, day care was described as being a type of program which could either bring 
parents and children together or else drive a wedge between them. The statement of 
principles opted strongly for adoption of the former goal and stressed that quality 
d^y care should never do anything to reduce the family's commitment and responsi- 
bility for its own children. One suggested way of achieving this inter-generational 
cohesiveness was to supply parents with the infornr^j^^pn needed. to make informed 
judgments and then to have them participate fully in decisions about what would be 
desirable for their .children in day care as well as in the home. 

To summarize this section, it is as though day care has been viewed, in today's 
parlance, as an advocate ^br the child, for the paVent (especially the mother), and 
now for- the family. The policy implications of these different orientations are 
profound and/ar-reaching . 

" Day Care and Social Policy 

The arguments in this paper have been directed toward the generalization that 

{I . 

(because of Its importance in the lives of children) day care should be a bold instru- 
nSent §)f ^social policy. In fact, day care has not made policy; it has followed along 
when policy has been imade. It has accommodated when it should have forced 
accorfimodation from other institutions. It has apologized when it should have 
boasted of its potential. It has grown somewhaMhapliazardly, changing its own 
definition evei^y^ten years or so. At present it does not know whether it should serve 
the child, the parent, or the family. It cannot make up its mind whether it is a 
service for^amilies with social pathology or for all families, whether it should be 
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limited to children from economically underprivileged families or be offered/to all - 
'^children,, whether it wants to change children or preserve cultural styles from one 
generation to the next. It does not know \^here to obtain its official identity. This 
identity confustpn can be clearly seen in licensing patterns followed in the 48 states 
which now license day care facilities. In the- licensing .for group day care for pre- 
school children (not*infants) the Welfare Department (or the equivalent thereof called 
by a slightly different name) handles the licensing in 36 states, the Health Department 
in 5, and some different agency or some combination in. the remainder. The Depart- 
ment of Education is the licensing body in only one state, although it shares the task 

with Welfare in one other and makes recommendations in many of the' states. And 

• . ... 

every ten years or so it shuffles around Ipoking for the proper directions for its 
continued evolution. Perhaps, as a hybrid, it will not "breed true" from one genera-^ 
tion to the next without planned pollination. 

It is precisely in this area of planning for our children, except in the grossest 
sense, that we are most timid in this country. With our tradition of valuing rugged 
individualism, we have been reluctant to say much about the kinds, of children we 
want. Do we want obedient children? Happy children? Adaptive children? Children 
who remain faithful to the values of their families? Militant children? Bright 
children? Group-oriented children? Woodstock and Maypole youth or Peace Corp 
youth? Eventual adults who can slip from one type to another? Bronfenbrenner has 
comnnented on the extent to which child-rearing patterns in the U,S,S. R, have a 
clear objective — to train children to become responsible citizens of the Soviet 
state — in contrast to the belief in autonomy in the U,S,A, In our concern for 
respecting individuality we occasionally find license for evasion of the responsibility 
for guidance. Day care, as but one of the resouces in an armamentarium of phild 
care programs, suffers no more from ambivalence on this score ±han does any other 
type of child training institution, but it does suffer. 

The Need for a Forum 

Actually, all the day care field needs in order to be a powerful instrument of 
social policy is a forum from which to advertise its potential and a willingness to 
proclaim its importance. To this author that forthn^annot logically be any place 
' '^^1^'^'^ than public education — albeit education defined more flexibly and compre- 
ERlQvelv than is usually the case. Were a health definition to supersede the current 
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welfare concept of day care^ the program implications would be just as semantically 
constraining. That is, to transfer concern from care and protection to health and 
safety will still not guarantee that the child's developmental needs will be met. 
Actually there is little justification for a conceptual separation between public 
education and public day care, for most schools are. "day schools" and represent 
"day education" with or without the supportive family services generally offered 
under ^the rubric of day care. Day care and education (as now defined) differ signifi*^ 
cantly, however, in the timing of their pattern of influence, with day care generally 
entering the lives of children at an earlier age. And, in the near future, as infant 
day care b^^omes more respectable, the age of entry will become even lower. Any 
experience that enters the lives of children at a time when they are impressionable, 
when basic patterns of expressing, thinking, feeling, and problem solving are being 
developed and value systems are being assimilated, has no need to feel apologetic. 

Coming from this author the suggestion that day care find a forum in education 
(even taken in its literal meaning "to lead out of") can only sound like a partisan 
recommendation. It is hoped that th^ will not be the case, for \ hxr\ talking more 
about a conceptual mod^l for program design than about professional auspices for 
program operation. But essentially the same suggestiorPhas been made by others, 
including Florence Ruderman in her book. Child Care and Working Mothers; ' ' 

"Day care, regardless of the auspices under which it is offered, should be 
developed as a child care program: a program directed to optimum social and 
psychological health of the' young child whose mother cannot care for him far some 
part of the day. . . But a given family's need for social casework or other forms of 
help should no more, define day care, nor determine eligibility for it, than the 
existence of social service departments in schools and hospitals^now defines these 
facilities as social work services. For organized child care service in this country 
to develop and meet adequately a growing pocial need, it must be recognized as a positive 
social institution and enabled to stand in its own right as an essential child care pro- 
gram." With this orientation, the challenge becomes one of having comprehensive 
child care embraced as a legitimate endeavor of that behemoth of public policy — 
public education — without having ife consumed in the fire of an encrusted bureau- 
c racy and without any loss of concern with "care and protection." And this orienta— 
O need not close out any of the diverse models now being tried. Public education 
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would do well to stop and reflect occasionally that one of its concerns should be with 

0 

^ the care and protection of the -children and youth who come within its sphere of 
influence! From such a powerful forum, day care would ^e heard. And perhaps 
education would listen. 

V 

^Summary 

This paper could jusL^as well have been entitled "Day Care: Bold Instrument ' 
of Timid Social Policy" as the reverse title I gave it. For at this moment in history, 
when we are on the threshold of embarking on a nation-wide program of social inter- 
vention offered through comprehensive child care we let ourselves be persuaded to 
prattle in small talk about such things as cost per child, physical facilities, or 
even community control. Bold instrument of timid policy. An when we begin to 
think big about what kinds of children we want to have in the next generation, about ^ 
which human characteristics will stand them in good stead in a world changing so 
rapidly that we cannot begin to predict accurately what it will be like by the time 
they are adults, we fall back on generalities such as care and protection. Timid.^ 
instrument of bold policy. Vet any social institution which can shape behavior, can 
help instill values and competencies and life styles, .should also 3hap^ policy. 
Early child care is a powerful instrument for influencing patterns of development 
and the quality of life for children and adults. Because of its power, those who give * 
it direction must not think or act with timidity. 
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Day care (Continued from Page 5) 
preted negatively; ouch cituationo car^ bo 
,uced to reoGtablioh effQctlvo cchool-family 
communicatjon. 

TOWARD COOPTATION 

I have tried to stimulato thinking about tho 
advantages of a conceptual and oporational 

itegration of day care and education and alGo 
to encourage collegeo and univercities which 
prepare educational personnel to Include day 
care in their endeavoro. 

• "fidwever/having neglected day care for so 
long, education cannot Simply step jn and tjay, 
*1 V^ill take over now." Tho social welfare field, 
v/hich has carried the ball, which- hps fotidht the 
battles in most of tho state legislatures for 
minimum standards, program funding, £^d the 
like, will/iot and should not passively relinquish 
all it& interests. The social v^elfare era of guid- 
ing day care has made a major contribution. It 
has helped humanize the service; it has insisted 
on sorvingMte needs of both children^lmd 
parents. 

To a certain extent,, fhe social work profes- 
sion has helped keep day care "loose," keeping 
options open so that the directions of growth^ 
were not closed out before they had a chance 
to be tried. The entire field of education needs 
the kind of emphasis that the social welfare ori- 
entation has given to the day care movefnent? 

As day care, so long the pariah,. becomes 
the prodigy of education, the educational es- 
tablishment must recognize and bu^ld upoo— 
not around -the legacy of the social welfare 
field. It is in this context that education must 
contribute the best of its ovyn traditions and ex- 
pertise "as day care burgeons into its cightfut 
place alongside our major social institutions. 





Bettye M. Caldwell Is 
profcssoT of elementary 
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Editor's Note -A bibliography on early childhood 
education has been prepared specially for teacher 
educators by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education. P/eparing School Personnel: Early Child- 
hood Education is available through the ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service, Post Off ice. Drawer O, 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. The order number is ED 043 
581 ; prices are 65 cents for microfiche and $3.29 for 
hardcopy. Payment mubt accompany orders of $10 
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Nominations are In order 

The 1971-72 AACTE Nominating Committee 
has been selected; institutional representatives 
interested in suggesting nominees for the next"' 
AACTE slate of officers should contact the conr- 
mittee now. Chairman is Paul H. Masoner, dean, 
School of Education. University of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. , , 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO CHILDREN IN DAY CARE? 
Bettye M. Caldwell^ 



A few years ago it would have been impossible to try ^ to approximate an answer 



, oyseries of answers to the qliesticfn, "What h^^ns to children in day care?" for the 
Vsiniple reason that for many yl^rs nobody bothered to try to find the answers. For 
day care in America has grown in spite of social planning- rather than becayse of it. 
It is as though we tacitly assumed for many years that if we didn't pay any attention 
to«itp it would si^ly go away. Strong forces of public opinion actively resisted 
the growth of day care, asserting that more available day care would mean that more 
mothers would go out of the home to seek additional employment, thereby neglecting 
their children and increasing juvenile delinquency and all sorts of other social ^ 
j'lls. Finally social planners began to realize that failure to provide good day 
care did not keep mothers at ^lome, particularly those thoughtless creatures, often 
left with full responsibility for child-rearing, v/hose children might not have sub- 
sisted without the income that the mother could provide. Rather the alternative to 
not providing good day care was to force mothers "to settle for substandard day care. 
But suddenly day care is very much in our consciousness. Where did it come from? 
Vwitl^ many people the experience is like learning a new word. Before you learned that 
wori, you never heard it before; now suddenly you hear it three times a 'da/ and wonder 



why 
of i 

it will not disappear again. It is with us to stay. I think there are a number of A 



people ire suddenly using it so often 1 Day care, or simply child care,' as |nost 
of us prefer to call it, has suddenly emerged as a major force in American life, and 
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• reasons for that emergence but do not vnsh to spend so much time sharing rny 
analysis of social trends with you that I forget about the major questions raised 
by'rny title. Suffice Jt to say that at least one reason that commmlity-based child 
care is with us as a subject of major social concern is that we havelreached a new 
^level of community orientation in our perspnal lives. One, by one the major areas ^ 
of life that h^ave throughout history been taken care of predominantly within the 
family (except for a few select people within each. social. group)"Chi Id-bearing, • 
routine health care, basic educationj, food preparation-4iave begun to be shared 
with others in 'the"^ social group. Such sharing comes about in .any field whenever 
special -(zati on of function takes place and some members of the community are recog- 
nized as more skilled than others at a particular task. . As techniques. of child , 
rearing have fcjecor^e a subject of scientific study ^ and as grov/th-inducing and Irowth 
retarding practices have ^een ident1f1ed,v*it has become inevitable that child care 
be gradually ever more professionalized. Whenever either self-proclaimed or con- 
s^nsually-accraimed "experts" appsar who supposedly can do £r better job at a given 
task, someone fl sure to speak u^ qulckly^and say^ "Then do 1^ for me, or at least 
help me do it.'^' . To me it is useful to view day care in this context of socirl evo'lu 
tlon as a manifestation of the professionalization of child care and not simply as 
an ad hoc procedure created to perform desired social services, 

/The dawn of the day care movement in America (it took a quantum step during and 

'v ■ 

after Mori d War 11) did hot coincide with our obtaining information that vjould help 
m ansi'^er the question of our titles "What happens t5 children in day care," for 
sarly day care programs grew up almost outside the boundary o^ pl^^ned sci enteric 
i nqu i ry^ Simultaneously with the increase in day clare in Amerlca'ljbace.^cr^^ a 
build-'Up in the area generally called nursery education or preschool education. But 
certainly the leaders in that field did not talk to the people in day care,. and 
vice versal Indeed not. For^ after alls was not day care a service designed to 
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provide care and protection for un-^rtunate children whose mothers were forced to 
work? - And did not use of day care automatically identify a family as one in which 
there was social pefthology? After all, if there were no such pathology, the family 
theoretically would not have sought day care. - Nursery education, on the other hand, 
was for children from storybook America, for the Dick and Janes Who would later 
appear-in our readers, all blond and blue-eyed and fair-skinned, happily chasing their 
dog Spot in the grassy yard of their Cape Cod house surrounded by its white picket, 
fence. All of these children had two parents who went to PTA meetings. The father 
had a steady job (preferably as a University professor), and the mother stayed ,^ 
at home and baked cookies and lovingly applied band-aids v/hen someone fell down. 
These children were exhaustively reseafched to the extent that we knew how they . 
grew, what their concei^tions of causality and deity were, how many^words they knew o 
at each age level, whether they played'^parallen or as isolates (heaven forbidi), 
Vihat their average IQ's were, whether they responded better to autocratic or 
democratic leadership--and on and on and on I 

But there v/ere other children out there. It vjas just, as Michael Harrington 
charged, that they v/ere invisible to us. And many of them were in day care—often 
of an improvised type, not in beautiful lab schools furnished with Creative Pljp^things 
and futuristic jungle gyms. No, many of those of nursery school age were 1eft|witR * 
6 or 7-year-olds at'5:30 in the morning when mother had to leaveAhe housin^^oject 
to catch a train across* town to arrive by 7:00 A.M. at the hp^^tal where sh/ worked. 
At 7:30 they went to an aunt's apartment three floors down^and she gave them break- 
fast and then took them, along with her two, to a decrepit day care center, folldv^ing 
which she left for work. At 4:00 their mother picked them up, along witK the two ^' 
that belonged io the aunt, and took them home with her, where al>l the children staypd 
until the aunt came home—and so on. Certainly few people were interested in the 
child development of "those children/* For,hov; could we possibly general ize-^to . 
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the population as a whole if we used such a group for our research sample? >The fact 
that "those children" were probably far more representative than the ones being^'- 
exhaustively studied never seemed to make an Impression on anyone's consciousness until 
the early sixties. 

<^ , • ' 

But then things changed abruptly, and day care was; given the impetus^ it needed to 
come into its own— into its own with full trappings of social respectability and that 
fraternity handshake of the intellectual crowd—data, facts, irifbnnation. For it was 
in the early sixties that early childhood as an important developmental period was 
discovered. Furthermore, with early childhood's discovery came the notion that it 
was not only there bat that it might be Critical for setting developmental limits 
for the child for the rest of his li%.. Intervention during the early years became 
the battle. cry, and for the first time the primary target group was "those children" who 
previously had been totally neglec^d. Scientific fdaas.can never flourish, of course, 
unless they are compatible with the Zeitgeist. More and better nursery education of 
the 2-3 hour a day variety wou^d not have filled a major social need. But more and 
.better ,day care would Indeed fill such a need. h!\A so day care came out of the kitchen 
and, for ttle first time, began to eat in the dimng room. It vas no longer a pariah; 
it was really the prodigal son who »had been misund^^estood ail along. An'd so, for the 
last six or seven years, we have been seriously trying to observe day carca programs,, to 
try to evaluate the extent to which they formulate objectives for the children and 
families and then meet those objectives 3 to conduct research on samples of children in 
day care and thus to understand them better andTto broaden our understanding of all 
children. And on the basis of the pool of knowledge now emerging vje can begin to answer 

a 

> 

the question of this paper, "What happens to children in day care?" 

1. A full range of exp|sriences will be encountered by chilclren In day care; one 
can no more speak of day care 1fi tine singular than one can of "school . " This 
J • . • ■ 
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has been documented more completely by Prescott and Jones (1967) than by anyone else. ' 
Ttiey observed for four 20-minute periods daily for 10 days in 50 randomly selected 
day care centers in the Los Angeles area and noted such things as teaching style 
(use of restriction or encouragement), amount of training, program formats, spatial 
arrangements, and staff attitudes. As would be expected if one paused to reflett ^ • 

a.- * 

on it, they found a wide variety on all their variables in the different centers 

• > I 

they observed. Among their findings were such things as the fact that^ in general, 

anwunt of training was a predictor of^ whether the program would be adult-cantered 

or child-centred., with more- training associated to a child-centered approach, although 

there were some very well -trained directors who were adult-centered. Size of the 

facility and arrangement of equipment within the available space was m important 

detennlinant of teacher performanceo They found that day care vjas mBt effect1\^e 14^5 ' / 

determined by the extent of the children's interest and involvement in the program) 

in those centers in which the staff was flexible and where childran^s needs mre 

met. - Positive behavior tended to be forthcoming In response to encoorage^ant, to 

lessons in consideration, creativity ^ pleasures awe and wonder^ and to emphasils 

■ on verbal skills. Negative behaviors tended to be assoc1ated,vjitti restriction and ' '\ 

to lessons in control and restraint and rules of social living. In shorty in this 

" important'' observatioijal study /Tt was possible to .place the' -prcgrams^ of different 

centers along a variety of contlnua both In terms of program input^ md child 

iresponse.. Neither In California nor In any other location can one rof^n to "day 

'4 ■ , ■ 

care" en magse and be doing anything other than obscuring important Information. 

2. Children In day care develo p motiyationally and in term s pf^s ki lls consi"- - 

derid adapti ve in tod ay ' s worl d . A f ew^ years ago when a number of people began to 

do serious research on the effects of day care, critics of the field took the 

position that the task for the researchers was to prove that tine experience did 

mt harm tha children. This was generated ^by the fallacious assumption that groyp 
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day. care was the equivalent of institutional group care, in which children experienced 
extremely depriving sensory circumstances and in which the problem of self-identity ^ 
was difficult i*^ mt. I^^possible to solve. Now we fortunately have an accumulation 
of data which^moiis abates that quite the reverse can be true in well -planned and 
well-run programs. That is, children enrolled in day care on the average show 
significant gains on standard intelligence and achievement tests. Data in support 
of this can be cited from the Children's Center in Syracuse, New York (Caldwell 
end Richmond^ 1964). The hypothesis that led to the development 6f that program 
was that the optimal time to begin enricfjing the experiential envi ronment -of a 
child was during early Infancy—that is^, after such time as he would have form - : -^,n 
attachment to his primary caregl-ver (his mother) but before such t1m2,as restrictive 
Eiodes of coirmurj'icatlon^ amd thinking had^ been established that would limit his 
fytyre adaptivity. From 1965 to 1959 this program had ye'^arly '^e^'^roTlment of approxi- 
Mtely 75 chlldre^ ranging in age. from six months to five years endji^nded into 
five approximately equal subgroups. Age separations in the groups viere not rigid ^ 

during part of each day -tjie children v^ere in planned contacts vjith older and 
^onsngor gn^yps. f^tost of the cfuTi Idretm atteir^ded for a full, s'ux-m-nine hour day, v^lth ° 
• a .teacher-'^'ispi I ratio being approximately 1^^ for a11 groups., The classroom activities 
' offered a balahc^ between teacher-initiated and child-initiated activities. That 
Is/ In each day's schedule there t;jere some activities that were carefully planned 
'by the, teaching staff .and^thers that Involved completely free selection of -activity 
.and expression of interest by the children. All groups vjere racially balanced^ and 
an attempt i^jas made (not always successful) to have equal numbers of boys and girl? 
At each groAjp.^ " - - ' 

At this time data are available from some 86 children who had ente'^^r) day care 
prior to age ttiree and^22 who had entered after age thme and 49 controls fr6m comparable 



socioeconomic backgrounds (Caldwell, 1971). Each child used in the analysis had 
remained in the program for at least 6 months; many had remained for two to three 
years. Each child was assessed shortly after enrollment on a standardized test 0*1^ 
early development and again immediately prior to this data analysis* the difference 
between the Initial score and the subsequent score was statistically significant 
for both subgroups of children, with neither group gaining more than the other. 
. For both the early and the late entries, the difference between the amount of change 
shown by the day care and the control children was substantial and statistically 
reliable. Data from other demonstration day care projects have shown essentially 
the same pattern. , 

It has been suggested that such gains are spurious and merely reflect greater 
familiarity vilth the test situation and greater ease and relaxation during the 
assessment period. This may well be the case. Hov^ever^ it 1s significant to n6te 
that in the Syracuse stydy controls were themselves tested in circiM^tmces which 

corresponded very closely to those under which the day care ch11<arGn vjere tested. 

ft, » 

That Is, we established a onie-week "nursery , school " for them /and no child was 
•tested until he had achieved familiarity in the situate or-, ana wr<;h the e-:^cami ners . 
But even if the gains in tha day r-^^^^e chiildren are iriDti vatioiAa'y rather than intrinsic 
cognitive galnSj, this 1n itself is Important. Whether such gains hold up with time 
is quite another matter jr and one zo which a great deal more research attention 
needs to be directed «?1n the future- ^ 

Findings from other carefully evaluated day care programs have shown either 
similar gains (Rdbimson and Rob-insons In press) or else no differ (^nce between day 
care and control children (Keister, 19/0). Probably the, most accurate general izatioini 
that can be drawn is that the greater the proportion of children in a program rrom 
environments which differ from the middle class nomo the greater the 1ik(Slihood 
.that results mil Indicate^ Increase in cognitive fmrict^cin'&ig associated mth day 
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care; the greater the proportion of children from backgrounds already geared to 

} 

p\B acquisition of skills represented in the"^ developmental tests, the less the 

Q 

likelihood that there will be a statistically significant difference between day 
care and control children. But above both of these conclusions can be placed the 
superordinate generalization that intellectual development need not b^ adversely 
affected by participation in day care as many people seemed to" fear might be the 
case ifp children were separated from their families for large segm^Q|s of the time 
during their early years. 

3. Children in day care can be kept healthy , jhe question of the effects of day care 
on the health of children is a najor one. Because of the assocTatedJlhellth^'ha^ it 
CTuld have been folly until just a few years ago to advocate bringing large numbers 
of ypung children,. especially infants, together in groups --epidemics of measles or 
p'Olio would have beer> dhas'::'.3:-'S consequences. Now, hov^ever, such illnesses can be 
coimtroned by Umunii^ti^a and, provided a family receives good medical care* they 
fiio. longer riiaed to pose a sevious threat to the presence of young children in giroups. 

But What about the cirray of less serious, but still troublesome, illnesses 
that beset ymjfsg children 1r groups? Specifically^ what effect will day care have 
on the Incidence and se^er: ty cf colds and other respiratory illnesses? Will children 
in groups have perper^iic'; rurmy iDoses and will one lirofant in a group so spread his 
illness that m one vj*;i 1 be safe'^ These questions are especially relevant for 
i infant day care. 

Several infant centers are currently collecting data on this subjeef; but to 
date only the Chapel Hill, North Carolina group, has published results. Over. a 
5-year period, this group studied respiratory illnesses in approximately 100 children 
who had participated, fcr some length of time, in the Frank Porter Graham Child 
Development Center. Most of the children entered day care before 1 year of age. 
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The average incidence of respiratory illness by the group was 8.9 illnesses per child 
per year. The highest incidence rate of 10-per year was in the children un^er one 
year, with the figure dropping belqw 8 per year in the three year olds. The Chapel 
Hill data were compared to data from a large metropolitan community which recorded 
an average of 8.3 illnesses per year for one year old children and 7.4 per year 
thereafter through age 5. Glezen, et al (1971) concluded that infant day care might 
be associated with a slight excess of respiratory illnesses in children under one 
year of age but that after that time the incidence figures were very similar to those 
reported for home reared children. 

Data from this study should be very reassuring to those who are interested 
in operating infant day care programs. In the ChapetHill Center, no attempt 
m$ made to isolate the iU children unless this appeared necessary for the ill 
child's own well -being. Of course &hi,gh standards of cleanliness were maintained 
by the staff. Also, all children received excellent medical carethrough the 
program and, by 1967 j> a fyll ti ma nurse and part- time pediatrician wers part of 
the staff. Thus, one should not, from the results of this one study ^ rush to the 
conclusion that infant day care will never be associated with increased incidence 
of illness. Obviously the data at hand are from a high quality program which ^ 
strove for optimal conditions for the maintenance of health. They are in the 
least encouraging. 

4. Children in day care do not lose their attachment to their mothers. The 
Syracuse group (Caldwell, Wright, Honig, & Tannenbaum, 1970) investigated one 
extremely Important aspect of social and emotional development of children in day 
care— the attachment of children to their own mothers, and the reciprocal attachment 
of the mothers to their children. Primary maternal attachment is considered an 
esseiitial founda^on to all other social attachments that a child forms in later 
life (Ainsworth, 1969). In order to obtain some information on how early day care * 
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^ affects this basic attachment, the Syracuse st^ff compared tv;o groups of mother- 
child dyads. • ' • . 

Children in one group of 18 mother-child pairs had been involved in the Syracuse 
day care program from the time they were approximately oh^ year old. Children'Nn 
the other group of 23 mother-child pairs had remained in the exclusive care of their 
mothers during that same period. All assessments were made when the children were 
approximately 30 months of age. Based on observations of interaction between the 
' mothers and the children in a 3-ho^r session, interviews abjout :^he child's behavior 
at home, and discussions of the mother's own child-rearing patterns, a cluster of 
ratings pertaining to attachment behavior was made for each mother and child. 

Findings of the study should be very reassuring to all persons concerned 

with infant day care. In termSt,of the attachment of the children f^or their own 

riiotbers, there were no significant differences between the day care and the home- 
rs ' «5» 

reared infants. That is, the children who had been enrolled In day care had 
been exposed to several adults daily since before their first birthday were just ^as 
attached to their own^ mothers as v/ere the children who had remained at home during^ 
this same period. 

The children were also rated on breadth of attachment, i.e., in terrrts of their 
attachment to people other than their mothers. They day care infants enjoyed inter- 
action with other people more than the home-reared infants o tBik finding is 
compatible with data' from a study by Schaffer and Emerson in Scotlanr^ (1964) which 
showed that infants who had had extensive contacts with other people tended to 
develop attachment to more people than infants who had been. isolated. 

In regard to strength of attachment of the mothers for their * chi Idren , there 
were again no major differences between the groups. One important factor in this 
study was that all infants were at least six months old-when they were enrolled In 
day care. Tliis pdlicy was adopted to penrsit the primary chnd-mother attach'mer^t to 
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^^evelop before the child-was placed in a situation that might conceivably weaken 
it. i 

Other findings in this Syracuse study which, while not directly answering our 
question about the effects of day care upon social and emotional functioning, 
demonstrate the informational byproducts th^t can generally be expected from broad-? 
based research. For example, when the day care and home-reared samples were combined, 
' we found that strerfgth of attachment of a child for his mother was correlated with 
developmental level. That is, children whose development was most advanced usually 
were rated as the most attached to their mothers. Similarly, there was some 
e\^idence that the most advanced babies tended to have Jhe most attached mothers. 
Both of these findings corroborate the generalization that one cannot effectively 
separate early manifestations of intelligence from other aspects of development. 

Several other projects are continually monitoring the social and emotional 
development of infants vihose early experience has included day care Within the 
next five years a great deal of information on this topic should be available to 
us. / - 

5 . Young children in day ^care do not necess arily become emotio nany disturbed o 
%This conclusion is also stated negatively, as there were valid theoretical reasons 
• to Tmmn alert lest this occur. 'Gain data from the Syracuse project can be offered 
to substantiate 'the point. In 1968 Dr. Samuel Braun, a' child ps/chiatrist^ was 
asked to do what is^ generally called a "blind" study on all thjs children in the group 
of three-four-year-olds -{Braun & Caldwell, in press). For many people thp only 
acceptable cutting point for enrolling children in day care was age three^-any 
children put in such a situation at an earlier age were likely to becote emotionally 
disturbed, so .it vws predicted. Those of us who operated the Syracuse program 
were eager for reassurance that our procedure developed to offer cognitive and 
social enrichmsnt was not producing emotional damage. Accordingly Dr. Braun spent- 
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a week with the children in the tv;o oldest groups ^-hel ping in the classrooms, eating 
. with them/ going to the bathroom with them, riding to and from school with them, 
talking v/ith their teachers^ just observing them, etc. At the end of that time he 
rated each child on a scale of 1-5, with "1" indicating good adjustment and "5" 
indicating poor adjustment. Of the total group only one child 'received a ratifig 
of "5" and qnly four received a rating of "4", indicating that in general the 30 
children were relatively well adjusted. After having that as reassurance, we 
looked to see vjhether the distribution of ratings differed for the children who |^ 
had entered the program younger than three and those who had ^nrolled at or after 
age three; The distributions of ratings for the two groups v;ere virtually identical. 
Indicating that early enrollment (prior to age ^Tneed not be associated. with a 
high incidence of emotional disturbance. Again»more reassurance. 

6. Children :n day care dev elop a. feeling of community . For some time vie 
have thought that\)ur Rr^rly day care children "cared for" ore ar^ooi-*^^ - than 
one usually finds in croups of children of similar age. (One informal . criterion 
of tf^is 1^ th^it som'T^ ifT^^q they seem to fight more--1ike siblings.) They arp often 
deeply cofnic^rnf?^! r>;'»«j^ rj^^O'^^^er child's rights, P.bout whether ^iary has Her turn 
or whether tho f^^O,^^ d^^">: adequately with Eric when' he push^^d Gev<?l^' off the 
tricycle. A,hint vnar, this might be the situation can he found in pub'Mshed repo^^ts 
(see Freud and Dann, 1544 j of the social behavior of parentless children who. were 
released from concpntration ramps in eastern Europe after World Wa^^ IL The^e 
children see^ped to find thei»^ strength in each other and to resist for some time 
0 the establishment of close ties with new adults and with other children. Currently 
Lay and Meyer are collecting some observational data on 20 kindergarten children who 
are "graduates" of the Syracuse Children's Center, most of whom have been together 
in day care from early infancy. These children are now enrolled in a school with 
20 additional children who were not part of the day care sample. IJ$inq a time 
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sample obsecyational technique. Lay. and Meyer found that although the "new" children 

Q I • . C 

distHfruted their social encounters rather equally over the entire group bf 40 
children, the social int-eractions of the former day ^caire children were largely 
among themselves. * That is, they tended to stick with the^^children who had 
'^'graduated" tq\tK6"fe) environment toQeth'er, a Itho^^^ over the course of the»year 
(as new friendsMp patterns developed) this tendency weakened somewhat. This 
suggests that l^ese little children from diverse family backgrounds moved to a 
new social setting as a smajl ^community— sticking together ^hel pi ng pne another, 
offering a familiar base until the new environment could be more readijy appre- 

b^le^^ 



hend'ed^^^§Leveral of the children wei^e from unstable d)\4 djsturbed families, and 
most were from families burdened in economic difficulties; yet their "togetherness" 
had het|)ed them adjust to a new. situation and had strengthened in thera the feelifig 



- of -community that we need to ep^eiiAge.in all chilclren. ^ , 

7. Children in day care have a better chance of being Americanized .. I wjsh 

-f t".," ' ' " ' 

tc^^se this rather archaic-sounding term— Americanize— to highlight the absurdity 
W^sorm^ of the charges that have been leveled against the recently defeated (and • 
\ momentarily underground) coraprieheosive child care bill. Everyone interested in , 
4^ care knows the Jiighlights in the sad. chronology of evbnts of December, 1971. 
The Cdmprehensive Child Development Act, inserted as a section of the bill authoHzimisi 
Extension of the OEO; passed the. Senator, then the House, and then was promptly vetoed 
by thfe president. An attempt to over-ride the^^residential veto in the' Senate failed 
by seven, votes to achieve the needfed two-thirds majority. In his message accompanying 
ttie veto the president condemned .the child care provision for its^ "fiscal irresponsi- 
bility* atfministrative unworkabili ty, and family-weakening Implications "of the system 
it envisions!!' The president was justifiably concerned about this veto, as, shortly 
'%fter taking office, he had by Executive Order orated the Office of Child Development 
' and had cpmmifted hi§ office to do everything possible to stren0tlien programs for 
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children <during the first five years of life. Although participation in the programs 
was 'to be *val|inta ry J and although local parent councils would guide all program^that 
became aperatiohal, the president claimed to fear tliat the child development' programs 
would eventually become mandatory and thus serve to destroy the' family. He said: 

"For the Federal .governments to plunge headlong financially into supporting child 

• )..... 

developiTtent would commit the vast moral authority of the National Government to l^^ 
the side of commLmal approaches to child rearing over against the family-centered 
approach 

An illustration of this position can be found in the follovnng qucite from 
the Congressional Record, the remarks made by a California lepslator who shall 
remain nameless: 

" ^ "Of. course, Mr. Speaker, they do not yet ask for power to take children 

by force. That never comes first. But, Mr. Speaker, as surely as -Siilight 
follows sunset and darkness follows twilight, it comes last. It is the 
end^o which all such programs logically tend. The family is the backbone' 
^ of any healthy society. Destroy the family and we destroy America. This 
^ 'child development' legislation aims at, providing a substitute for the 
^family in the form of committees of psychiatrists, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists'and social workers. But there is no substitute for the family.' A 
Nation^of orphanages cannot endure, and should not. It is an offense to 
God arjd man. " 

■^^ ■ ' . 

This. bit of impassioned rhetoric was followed by the piece de resistance : 

' ' ■ ■ % 

"Walk into the halls of' the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and- 



think of-having it ir^placq of a mother." 



/ 

This charge >as come to be Labeled the "Sovietizfftion" tssue--such programs 
will mean that we are changing our basic socialization pattern to conform to that 
used in collective societies. This is, of course, \s^purious issue^ deliberately 
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employed to confuse and mislead. A few careful substitutions in part of the above 
quotatidVi will perhaps help to strengthen my point: 

"This 'education' legislation aims at prov'iding a substitute for the family 
in the form of committees of superintendents, principals, and teachers." 
For is that not v/hat we do in our public schools? Do we not now let teachers help 
our children learn how to read and cipher instead of their parents as used to be 
the pattern? And has not vocational education broken up the pattern of family 
apprenticeshig.? To assert that ^^n,.^erience'Whi^ch can hefp children achieve the 
goals for which this country stands will "Sovfetize" them indicates justliow far 
we have strayed from those original gwls. Did vie not develop a svstem of public 



education in this country precisely bedause our forefathers recognized that no ^ 
set of parents could hope to do all that was needed to educate (i.e*., socialize) 
their children? ' - 

Thus to cdunter some of the irresponsible charges as to^ possible consequenVes 
.of progressive child development legislatibn,5 I wish to sijggest that early chill 
development programr» can do much to help Americanize American children. Let me 
relate a poignant anecdote to illustrate iry point, 

o 

This occurred in the kindergarten of our extended day school, a^ comprehensive 
educational day care facility for children ranging in age from under one year up 
through the sixth grade. One of the mos^^opular children was a little -white child 
.whose two best friends, one a boy and one a' girl, ^ppened to be black. 4^our\S^ 
Christmas time the girl's parents indicated their intention to withdraw h^r^ from 
the school, as the racial composition had shifted from a^out 50:50 to 75:25 black' 



white. "It; seems that she never about anybody but the black children," 

complained the parents. One our social workers talked to the parents about th^ 
matter, trying to accept^^^tm^ feelings without y*emons trance vjhile reiterating our 
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policy of admitting children without regard to race and urgi)ig that thejhild be 
permitted to remain in what was obviously a highly rewarding and enjoyable environ- 
ment for her. The pareTlts thought ttie matte\over and Jcept the child in school.. 




The first morning after the Christmas holidays ,The^Ht tie girl came into the 

\ • ^ 
room and, in her customary didactic style,, pointed individually to each child in' 

» 

turn and announced, "I can play with you, and you, and I can't play with you, or 
you, or you. . With^thf honesty of a child she freely verbalized the agreement 
that had allowed her to remain in school: "If I do my momma's going to v/hip.me 
\and my brother's' going to beat me up." The earlier favorite fijiends of the child 
were crushed, and the child herself had obvious difficulty remembering the new 
rules as she fejl into her school routine. Fortunately with the help of a 
sensitive teacher vvho gently interpreted that rules that were made at home did 
not alvyays have to be follov^ed at school, the admonition was quickly forgotten and 
old friendships were restored. 

To whom did the teachers in our day care scho(|l have an obligation? To 
those parents, whose Iqve and devotion to their child expressed itself in a very 
un-flmerican concept and type of behavior? Or to the child vvho deserved a better 
chance to learn how to adapt in a pluralistic society in which representatives of 
all ethnic and cultural groups have equal rights and privileges? Was the child 
who was being encouraged to behave in the context of a set of values that- obviously 
contradicted those cf the home being Sovietiz^? Cdmmunized? Not^at alls but she 
was being Americanized. I submit that one of the nicer things that can happen to 
children in day care is that it gives them an opiiortunity to rise above their parents'^ 
narrowness of vision i finalizing the fuller meaning of that now seemingly anachro- 
nistic phrase, the AmericanVdream. 
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Summary 

In'thes^e rqparks, I have tried to suggest that what happens to children in day 

care' need not be a negative experience for young children, as so many people seem - . 

^ - ft " ' 

to fear today. In fact, i#-the few programs in which, systeniatic research has been ^ 

0 

done, quite the reverse has been shown to be the case— quality day care is associated 
with intellectual gains, with the acquisition of adaptive social skills, and with 
heal thy, physical and emotional devel'opffleri|-.''^ A response to such data might be a- 
rejoinder that such experiences can obviously be good for children but that they; -f^ 
are seldom found in day care. What is the proporti.on of such programs amont the 
array of centers and day care homes scattered all over the country? In how many 
do you find happy children, and in how many do yog find children eating lunch off 
the lid of the g^irbage^pai 1 (to cite one horror story that comes from rny own state)? 
And in what proportion p there a sensitive program, geared to children's developmental 
needs in contrast to a' steady diet of TV throughout the day? Unfortunately we do 
-not know the answers to those questi^s but one of the more encouraging trends of 



the past five years is that we are beginning to bring all categories of day care 

/ 

under public scrutiny. All states now have some kind of licensing procedure for 
day care, albeit the standards vary widely from state to state. And although licensing 
can in some respects be seen as encouraging premature crystallization of operational 
patterns without ample opportunity to explore and try different forms' of service, 
in general it offer's one of the best protective mechanisms that we have. If consumers 
are to get good day care, they must realize their obligation to find out about the 
situation, visit centers and keep in contact with state and national" legislation 
programs. . 



I 



• Finally, I would like to suggest that as consumers we must all demand constant 
nionitoring of day care programs to ensure experiences for our ^ildren that are 
conducive' to wholeaome development. Horace Mann once said that education was too 

•important to be left up, to either the professional educators or the parents— 1t 
had to be the concern of all citizens. The s.ame is true of day care. Today one - 
hears cries from potential consumers for more and better day care, and sometimes 

. these demands appear to have but little concern for the welfare pf the children 
involved. "We need more day care centers so their mothers can go to work and get 
off the welfare rolls." And, "We v/ant more child care centers so that women can 
realize their potential." These are legitimate concerns of our society, for we do 

. want our citizens to be able to function independently, anci we do want our women . 
to have an opportunity to realize their own destiny. But sometimes it is hard to 
shake the fear that those who make these d^gmands are minimally concerned about what 
happens to the children. If day care does weaken family life, we need tb know this, 
for as of this time we do not know of a successful way to rear children (in terms 
of how our society has traditionally defined success) apart from families. We must, 
in short, keep constantly attuned to generate continuing answers to the question, 
asked in^this paper. We can have cheaper day care by not bothering to monitor, by 
not bothering to care. But in the long run it will cost >us much mgre. 
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The following packet contains a summary of the testing program 
employed at the Center for Early Development and Education in the 
evaluation of our children's progress. 



This summary contains two sections: 

SECTION I is a description of the General Testing Schedule. The 
General Testing Schedule includes th% following: names of test, 
administration month, and examiner. Most of the children at the 
Center v/ill be tes'ted according to the General Testing Schedule. 
The only deviation from the General Testing Schedule will occur 
when a pupil enters school at an odd time, qr when a pupil must 
withdraw from school. 



5ECJI0N II contains the Alternate Testing Schedule and describes 
the tests tb be used for entering pupils, and those to be used 
with pupils v;ho plan to withdraw. 
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CENTER FOR imiY DEVELOPMENT 



AND EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 



The materials assembled in this booklet are being used in a multi-level home 
intervention project that is part of the research program of tfie Centec for • * 
Early Dev&lopment and Education: We are attempting to deter mi'ne the 
effectiveness of different types of hofi^ intervention, recognizing that no 
one pattern wiU ever adequately serve the heeds of alt families, " We are 
trying out the Lisefu II ness&f these materials under the following conditions: 

(1) Giving the written materials and the toys necessary to carry out 
" 1:he enrich^ment activities to the mother, a few pages at a time, 

with only a brief demonstration. The materials are handed out to 
the mother im-med lately after the child has been given an infant 
' " test. However, that timing is not crucial ta bur conceptualizotion ■ 
* of the wtiy In which the materials might be used at this minimal 
level of iptervention. For exflmpfe, they niight be hancjed out to 
a mother who has an appointmer]|**in a well baby clinic. The^' could 
.be offered as " take home materiafs-" similar to pampb-l^s on infant - 
^ feeding, parent-child relations,.and so on, that areMten made' 
available to parents in welLchild clinics, 

(2) .Han\e intervention plus interpersonal relationship with the mother. 
Thei|econd level of Intervention involves having a. staff.member of . 

' our Reject go 'to the home of the parent and child and demonstrate 
.the .activities to the parent This demonstration is conducted with 
the mate>ials, thinking of the mother-infant diad as the target. . > 
The technique is°very similar to the one used by Phyllis Levenstein 
In her research. An Attempt is made to' establish an on-going, relotioh 
'ship with the mother, and^ime inthe interview is made available to 
talk about areas of concern that the mother might have. Thus, 




' aithrough the intervention visit is esseintially child-centered, 
^ ;the needs and interests of the^ mother are by no.means neglectedo 
The whoie activity is earned outwith sometWiig of liTeiart^ : 
. ' of friends or neighbprs having a. social visftc The home visits . 
" are made bi-weekly. . ^ . ^ 

The. written suggestions are not given out as .assembled here. Four or 
five age-appropriate ones are selected from the total array (and nfew ones 
are always being prepared) and given to the mother at the time of the 
-faatt^er^s visit to the Center for testing or the staff membei?'s visit to the 
home. The printed activity guide" along* with the necessary materials for 
carpy/ing them out are put in a paper bag and given to the mother. In our 
own office m have organized the Sctivities roughly according to age level. 
That is, there is a bag thal^eals with activities appropriate to the 8 to 10 
month age range, 10 - 12, 12 15, and so on. Hjowever, the activity kits 
are selected more in terms of what we know about the child's developmental 
achievements than chronological age per se. 

The materials assembted in this booklet cover the age range of roughly eight 
• to°24 months. Materials appropriate for 24 - 48 months are currently in 
preparation. The toys placed in the kits are given to the parents and they 
j^are not expected to return them. This was done because we feared that 
parents would not fully utilize the materials if they felt they had to turn 
them back in at<i later time. Infants can be hard on toys and teaching 
materials, and we -were concerned lest mothers fear that they would have 
fe\pay for materials that a child had damaged. Because of this pattern we 
have' limited the value of <]ny given ki-t of materials to seventy-five cents. 
Actually if they were ever prepared on a larger Scale, the cost could be 
be reduced'by half. 



Many pe^bple on our staff are working either in the project in terms of , 
introduci'ng the materials td parents or in the preparation of the suggested 
teaching activities. People who have worked on the materials include: 
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Research Design ■ 

Betlye Caldwell 
Rosahne Gmuer 

Prepanation of Written Materials 

Bettye Caldwell - 
Ann Campbell - . 
I^ancy Goss * 
^jlifie Honey 

Purchase and Making of Toys 

Ann Campbell 
Andrea Gillespie 
Nancy Goss , 
Barbara Huban 

Testin g 

Ann Campbell 
■TSiancy Goss 
Barbara Huban 
Penny Mayer . 
Phyllis Melton . 



Typing ond Art Work , ' 

Dorothy R hoods 
Sandy Singleton 

Printing and Assembjy 

Jimmie Jefferies 

Gathering of Infants 

Dorothy Corbitt 

Evelyn Jackson (and referal 

from many mothers 

already involved) 
Pat Walter 

Home Intervention 

Dorothy Cor.bitt ^ 
Andrea Gillespie'* . 
Julie Hpney . 

Nina Lati pier 
Joan Rorex 
Ma rnette Trotter 



We would appreciate comments from any persons who try diHthe materials 
with parents-and children. • 

BEHYE M; CAbDWELL, Director 
A Center for Early Development 
and Education 
University of Arkansas 
814 Sherman Street 
• 5^ Little Rock, Arkansas 72202 
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fhlM-GS TO REMEMBER 




Make this a fun timeo. » 

* 

Keep it light ondAeasy'. 

•> ■ ' ' 

Don^t push too hard if your chi I'd 
isn't interested. Don't feel' bad' 
if he doesn't want to play. Try 
again I a ter . . 

Spend just a few minutes each play 
t i m°e . 

Praise your chi^d\ Smile, laugh, 
look proud if he does what you are 
trying to teach him to do. Don ' t 
scold him if he doesn't do it . 
Smile and try again later. 

Help him. Don't expect hi'ra to do 
too much on his own. He wi I I be 
more infereste.d in the^^toys if you 
are interested in them, too. 
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Talk to your child a lot. Don't 
'feel silly., Don't worry about using 
"bqby talk"^ 1/ it seems like a good 
thi ng to do'. • • - ^ 

When .heimakes sounds- and ^se ems to 

be trying to talk, answer yoqr child^ 

* - « 

Say his name, often » ; Say his" name 
when "you praise him--"That 's"^ a good 
boy, Jo'hnl"" - - 

Sofn^' of the teaching can be done ' . 
while you are work i ng (c lean i ng . . 
house or doing dishes). Save a 
few minutes for you and the baby 
to s-it down for a "special time." 

vMake up^^ games l ike the ones 

we have, p I ay ed with. your child. 
This can be done with things you 
have around the house. 

D ► 
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, •. . ' EXPLANATIOM- 

■ . ' ' ' , t * 

. . ' 0 . 

The a.ge I i mi tat i ons of ^'ach inter- 

\ ' . f ' ' ■ ■ 

vent ion item are quite .f4ex.ible. The 
toys and tasks may be expanded- as " the 

ch i I d i ncreases- J n--lnob i I i ty" gnd vocal - 

' \, • \ ■ ■ ■ \- ■ ■ 

izatibn. ' The types of ■ toy s "we have^/ 

^cho^sen for our intervention are not 

expensj^ve, may be f^ound (or dup I i cated ) 

-in the home, and should be considered- 

as "types" rather than specific items. 

CODE: A--0 'to 6 months 
• . * B--6" to- I 2 months 
.C-- 12 to- 18 months 
D--I8 to IH- months 
E--2V to 30 -months 
F--30 to 36 months 

f " 
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CHA61NG 



Mater i a U-a ba I I 



Sit on, the floor with your baby. Rot 
the ba I I to "hi m . ;. 

r 

Say, "Get the bal I ."^ , ^ 

4 

Let him chase the ball and push it 
around. 



Directions: .Next visit, see if your 

child will crawl (or walk) 
after the ba I I :^ * 



Mater i a \ —q he 



•Jr. <^ • ■ 



stand behind your baby and ring the bel 



When he turns toward the sounds, show hi 
the" beH . ^ • 

Put^the bell in his hand. 

Shdw him-how to ring the bell. 



.-V,- ' ' ' 

Directions: Next visit, see i,f hereon 

. .. ' pjck up the bel I and ri^g 

it. . ♦ 



•:1 

BLOCKSi^ 



Mater i a I s--b I ock-s"> 



Let your baby watch while you s 
b I ocks . ' ' ' - 



t 



See if he can put one'on top of another. 



Praise him loudly Jf he stacks a block 
(or two or three I ) • ' 



D i rect i ons 



Next visit, see if he can 
build some blocks, for us." 



A and B 
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Mater i a I s--cup 

Show your baby how to hold a cup by the 
hand I e 

See if he can pic'k the cupi up this way. 



'3, 



0 i rect i ons 



Next visit, see' i f he can 
use the handle on a clip. 



•V 



3 



Mater i a Is --cup-, smal [' toy or - 
. .cerea 



Hide a piece of cereal under the cap; 

Make sure the baby sees you do this. 

Encourage him to find the hidden t"oy 
(or cerea I ) . 



Directions: Next visit, see if your 

baby can "find" what is 
under the cup^ 



g and C 
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. ■ ) - 

PLACING IN tUP 

Mater i a Ts^-^c I othesp i n$ and cup 
,Drop some clothespins (one or two) in\the 



Do this many times. 

See if your baby can put them in the cup, 
CIgp for him when he does. 



Directions: Next visit, see if your 

baby can play this game 
with us. 



and C 
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I 



7 



Matei" i a I --a book. 



Sit with" your baby and show him a book. 

Point to the pictures. 

Tell him about the pictures. 

Show him how° to turn the pages. 

Let him see that you like books. 



Directions: Next v i s i t , ' we Hv i I I look 

at a book together.^ 



READING 



Mater i a N-a book 



Read out loud to 
each day . °,. 



your beby from book 



The new words he hears wi 
talk and "read better when 



he-l jb 'h i m , 

e is. older 



Direct 1 ons 



Try to r'.ead ^rom five 
to- ten m i nute^ each 
0 your bcby . 



ERIC 
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H'ANK I E 



Materia I s-rhankie ^nd- toy 




the 



Caver the toy part of the way 
hankiye . ' ^ 

Do this while the bdby watches 



Mcke sure some part of the toy/ i s .show i ng 

• ' \ ■ ' 

Point to the hankie.. Sciy , "Find the 



tt 




Direct ions' 



ERIC - 



l^ext visit., sae if your 
baby con flrvd q toy that 
i s' part I y hi dden^. 




1 
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Materia I --large m i rror or hand mi rror 

ho I d '(be carefu1\! ) 



d your baby in front 'of the mirror and 
.say , "See the bab,y o " 



Point to the baby in the mirror and say, 
"Hi, Baby." "Where's the baby?" "There 
he is." 

Let your baby pat the mirror and give it 
a k i ss . ° ■ • 



Say , "Love the baby . " 
Let y^our child explore the' mirror imoge 
Encourage him to smile. 



Direction's: . Next visit, see if 
your baby can point to himself 
i n the m i rror « 



RING 



Mater i a I s---r i ng' and attached str.i ng 



Dangle the ring In front of your bdby. 



Swing the ring back and forth by the 
string. 

Encourage your baby^ to take the ring 



Let him hold it an'd find out all about it 




Directions: See if«.your baby will 
' ' ' .grab the ring on our 

next v»i s i t . 



B and C 
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2 




Materials: ring and attached . ^ 

string 

<- 

Let your child hold the ring,. Then, 
put it out of his reach. . 

tj . . / ° '-^ . ■ ■ ■ 

Point the strirfq toward him> 

Show him„ how to pul I the strina and make 
the f^ing come to him. 



Directions: Next visit, see if he can 
. ^pull a toy or the ring by 

the str i ng.. 



A and B 
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SCRIBBLING . ^" ■ 

Mater i a I s-'-paper and crayons 

.Draw "g i rc I es or lines on a piece of paper. 

0. 

Encourage your child to watch you make 
marks on the poper. 

Let him try to make marks if he wants to. 



Direct/ions 



Next visit, see if he will 
wdtch >hi le someone else 
scr i bb I es , 
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TALKING^ 

Materials--you, your chMd, oospore 

(or busy) minute 

Eind time to talk to your child about 

what you are doing. 

■ ^ ^ ■-■ 

Te l l him the 'parts of the body as you 
change him. 

^ ^ I .7="' 

Explain what you are doing when ^ou 

/ 

c I eon house • . - A 



Take, TIME to ta lk to your batly today ! 



talking'^ 



stress -copying wards and sounds. 
You copy the baby's sounds, Jf 
he says;- "Grfm^T^ou say ^"Grfm" 
back to him sometimes. 



i5 



Encourage him to copy your sou 



Work on "Ma-ma ,r."Da-..da , " "Baby, 
"bow-wow," "T.V.," "no'-no," "bye 



bye," and "bottle." 
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IMITATIVE PLAY (COPYING) 



Materials— ^ypu and your child - 

A ' ' ' ' \. . ' ■ 

Sit on the floor with your child and kick 
your feet (or pat your hegd or clap your 
hands). 

Praise' him if he copies\our actions. 

'It is very important for your chi I'd to 
learn to imitate others. 



Directions: Next visit, see if your 

c+iifd can copy something 
that you do . 



IMITATION 



Mater i a I --a do I I 



* Take a doll and get your baby to do ' 

whatever you do--"Pat the baby," etc. 

■■ I ■ -I 

"Wipe the baby's nose." 



"Love the baby . " 



\ 



B-D 
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'"PEEK-A-BOO" 



Materials— you and . your child 



Hide your face with your hands (or cover 
I t with ^ wash c loth) . 

c ■ ■ 

Say, "Where's Mommy?" Peek our and- say, 
"There she is!" 

Hide your baby's face briefly and say, 
"Where's Baby?" "There he is!" 




Directions: See if your-baby wi I I • 

piqy "Peek-A-Boo" next 
J visit, • 



/ .. HIDE AND SEEK 

I 

. ■ . : ^ ■ ■ \ 

• Materi a ls-*you and ybur child 

4, 

< 

Hide behind a cha ir or behi nd the door. 

'Say, "Find Mommy. Where is Mommy?" 

■ " . . » 

Encourage "your chi Id to ^come and find 
you . * 

See if he wj I I 'hide and - let you look for 
him. 

(Stress the briefness of the separation. ) 

Directions: Ploy J'Hide and Seek" on the 
J next visit for me.. 



FINDING THINGS 



Materi a Is--y6u and your child 



Hold your child in your arms. 

A , 

.Say, "Where's the light?'" (or "Where's 
•your bottle?" or "Mdmmy?" or "Daddy?", 
■etc.). ' 



Help hirn find it with his eyes. 



When he is older, help him point to it. 



Directions: 



8 and C 
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See if your baby wi 
for things wi th hi 





60.233 



look 
es . 




. HIDDEfi im 



Materials:! A favorite toy 

(stuffed animal, etc.) 



Hide a special toy of your, child's behind 
the sofa or behind the- door. \ 

Leave it showing 'a little bit. Help him 
. find it. 

Clap your hands ond be excited when he 
^fthds it. • 



Directions'! ■ Next visit, 
play this "Hidden Toy" 
gam,e with your baby. ^ 
See if he can find ^ 
the* toy . 




B-C 
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so BIG" 



Mater i a:l s--you and- your chi Id 



Say, "How big is 




Co you 



say this, stretch yoor- arms above your 
head. . ■ 



Answer , " 



I s so 



Direct ions : 



Vjext visit, see if 
chi Id can I i f t h is arms 
when you ploy this 'game 



B arid C 
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. Mater t a I s~-do I J , k I 6enex , comb 

Say, "Love" the J)aby . " As you say this," 
qFve'^the do I I' a pot or a^isS o 

Show your child how to wash the doll's . 
face (or comb ^the' do^l J *s hai^ wipe th^ 3 
do'l I *s nose, or rock the baby). 

'D i rect i ons S6e i f your baby can do one 

6>f tnese things on the "next • 

\ - " vis \i . 



PARTS OF THE BC 



Materia ls--you and your baby 

Say, "Where's your nose?"- to your baby . 
Touch his nose and say, "Here it is." 

* • "* ■ 

Sqy ,' "There *s Mommy /s nose , " and l et your 
baby touch your nose. = 

Help your ch i I d f i nd h i s" eyes , ears , mouth, 
qn9 other parts of the body. 

As he grows older,. name hands, feet, legs, 
arms, and so on. ~ 



X 



Directipns: Just ^naming the parts of the 
^ ' . body w i I I he I p your chi Id 

■ learn them, later. Do not 

• " expect him to be able to 

f ind^them yet . . , 

00237 
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BUBBLES 

Mater i a I s--bubb I e . maker 

Mqke bubbles for your baby. 

Let him try to catch or touch the 
bubbles. . ^ 

Laugh'W-ith him wien^the bubbles go 
away . 

•3 . ■ r 

f 

Directions: Have fun! 



DROP THE SPOOLS 



Mater I a I s-'-cof f ee can and spobis 

(or wa I nuts ) 



Show your baby ho* '^t^o drop the spool's into 
.the can\ 

■ • *» . , 

See if he will put some spools into the 
coffee can . 



Directions: Try to help him *put 6 or 

8 spools into the coffee 
can. . . 



\ 



Moter i a I sr-'Q small car (or bug) 



Show your "chi I d how to push the cor (or 
bug ) a I ong th^- I oor , 



Make "car noises" as 



push it. 



Say, "Parljc the c^r, " and roll it undftr. 



a cha ir or 



Di reet ions 



See if your baBy can push 
the car on the floor on 
next visits 



CAR SOUNDS 

Materia ls--car, plane, etc." 

Moke sounds of motors whi le pushing a 
toy along--"Choo choo" (car sound, plane 
sound , etc. ) V 

Encourage him to make the sounds with 

you . ' ' 




B-D 
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Materia I ^--any 2 hous„el%dld objects 

that are°othe same (2 
spoons; 2 spools of re 
thread, 2 buttons, e 



Help your cWyld understand which items 
are the same and which items. are different 

o 

Say, "These spoons are the same. Let*s 
put them together . " 

0 

Encourage him to group things that are' 
the same . • ^ * ^ 



4^ 
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'r ■ TWISTING 

-V. 

- ^ • . 



MaTeriaJS"-a jar,, lid, and cereal 

(empty baby food jars 
are suggested) 



Put the' lid loosely on the jar, 

. 1 

Show the baby how .to unscrew the I, i d . 
Help him to get the cereal out of the jar. 



V 



Repeat » 



Directions: See if your bqby can do this 

on the next visit. 




Encourage your chi I d to take off,.his shoes 
and socks. 

''' * ' 

* 

As soon as he learns to take them off, 
help him leorn to putthem back on again. 

Say the words as you do this. 

Praise him whel^i he does it. 



0 




■ . . . - ■ . ■ c 

■ E-ARLf ACT; ON WORDS ■ 

(! eve 111) • 

Sometimes it is easier for a baby to learn 
the names of things than it is to learn „ 

:act ion words:" Once he I earns to wo I k , , he 
will spend many happy minutes carrying odt 
requests that let him move from one place 
to another . 

Use this to help him leaxn such words as: 
come, go, get, give, bring, put, find, take, 
show. Say such things ds: ^ ' - . 
"Come to Mdma . " 

"Go get your bott I e . " . . 

"Put the- cat down. " 
"Bring me Your socks." 
"Where is your shoe? Go find your 
' ' , ^ shoe . " 

"G i ve it to Mommy o " 

If he looks puzzled or ignores^ you, take him 
by.Jhe hand and do it with hi mV Say, "Let^s 
go find your shoe." Then, when you find it, 
point or pick it up and say, "There's your 
shoe . We f ound/i t ! " 
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Mater i a I s»-pl ast i c spoons and forks, 

, 0 I I of the same co I or 

Have your baby sort the spoons and forks 
according to their use. 

Say to him, "Give me all of the spoons" 
(or knives or forks). 

Pro i se -ycyr baby . 

When he gives you' the last one, pretend 
to eat with it. Say, "Mmmm--good! Have 
some." Laugh. 

Note--Somet i mes the ends of the forks 
break off. Be very careful'that the 
baby doesn't get one in his mouth. 



CLOihcSriiM LIFT' . 

Mater i a I s'— -a shoe box, top and 6 

clothespins 

Cut some holes in a ^shoe box top to fit 
the c I othesp i ns . 

Fit the clothespins into the^htiles. Say^ 
to your child, "Take them out." Show 
him what you mean. > ' 

/When the clothespins are out 'of. the box, • 
encourage him to put them back into the 
holes. Help him;dt first. Guide his 
hand if necessary. Help him learn to 
lift straight up. At first, most babies 
pull the pegs toward "them. 



STACKING tUPS '• 



: \ Mater I a I s-=-measur ing cup: 



ShowVyour baby how to put a 
\nj^tae of a bigger cup. 



little c 



Help him to Qhoose the right cup. 



Direct ion-s: See if your baby can (with 

help) stack 3 cups . 



Uony wonderful Things can be done w.ith a set 
of metcil or plastic measuring cups. 

Give them to your ^baby when he is sitting in 
his h i ghcha i r--or any#p Lace wher^ he has, a 
troy or table in front of himo_. 

Let him p I ay ' w i th /the cups . If he does not 
do it by h i mse I f , sKow him how to put one 
cup insid.e of another. ''Say, "Put the^ little 
ones in -the big one." Later on say, 
gi ve me the b i q cup" or "Gi ve me the I i 1 1 1 e 
cup . " ^ . 

Praise your chi Id often. 

Sometim-es when you are busy, 'one of the 
older chpdr^n coftn .p I ay " this" g-ame with the 
baby. They likerto feel that they -are 
helping thei,r "baby" learn. 



. o ' ' ' . 

. HIDING AND FINDING 

Mater i a I s--a set of nesti-ng measuring cups 
and 0 p i ece, of round" dry cereal or a raisin 
to hi de . • ' - ' ' 

Take 2 of ' the ' measur i*ng cups and hide a piece 
of cereal under the bigger cup. ISay to your 
child, "Get the Cheerio. It's under the big 
cup,." .Try thiWover and over. . ^ • 

Praise yourchifd often. He won'tlearnto 
do i f . a I I at once . , 

Next , hi de .the cereal under thf Little cup 
and ask your child^to f ipci it. Be sure to 
use the words big ,- I i tt I e , cup , cerea L and 
ra i s i n ^of ten . 

Another time--Giv-e him just I cup and both^ 
a raisin aVid a p>€ce of cereai-. Hide both 
•and ask, "Give me the raisin " lor "G+ve m,e 
the Cheer i o . " 




MATCHING SHAPES 



Mater i a I s-rcook i e cutters wi th 
, ' . cardboard ,,trac.i ngs of 

the cook i e shape 

Encourage your child to put the cookie 
cutters down on the proper cardboard'" 
shapes. 

Trace around the shapes and 1^^ your 
4:hild to place the cutter on i ts drawn 
shape. ^ 

Pro i se your ch i I d often . 




D-E 
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• UNDERSTAND I NG WORD 



Encourage your child to look at the stovCj 
-the light j his sisters and brothers, or 

his. father , 

Encourage him "to look by looking qt the 
items yourself o 

Prai$e/^ur child often. 

Before a baby can folk, he has to learn 

to "make sense" out of the sounds he hears » 

•Every day you should "test*' him to find ^ 

-out which words he knows. 
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LOOKING AND POINTING. 



Hel p your dhi I d I earn to point . 

''Don^t worry that people soy it isn/t 

polite. It^s a* way of helping us reach 
. farther . 

Take his finger and point at a familiar' 
object . 

Say, "There is the tight," while pointing 
at the I i ghtbu lb. - 

Point and encourage him to look at the 
object-. At first he will look at your 
hand. ^ 



Maten.ial--a do I 



Teaci^' your, child to blow a kiss or 



to ik'i ss your cheek . 




' " Materi a I s^-maga^eines 

Read a. magazine with your childo Ca 
■out. words and point to the pictureSo- 

Encourage" your chi Id to point to the 
pictures, too.- 

Don't' scold hihen magazines get torro^ 



# 



SORTING BY COLOR 

I 

Materials--^ black checkers and V red 

checkers 

Give your child the V block and ^ red 
checkers . 

Encourage him to put the red checkers 
in one stack afW the black checkers in 
another stack » , 

Pro i se him often . 




BY SHAPE 



Materials--2 black dominoes and 

2 b I ack checkers 



Draw the shapes of the checkers .and 
dominoes onto a piece of cardboard. 

Encourage^ your child to place the checkers 
arid ' dom i noes on the cardboard shapes. 



Praise him often. 
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REMOVING OBJECT FROM BOTTLE 



Materials: empty bottle and dry 

cerea I 

Give your child a cheerio and a clean, 
empty baby food jar or plastic baby bottle. 

Encourage him to drop 13 piece of cereal in 
the bottle and then to tip it out. Say, 
"Put -it in the bottle," "Take it out," or 
"Get it out." 

Then give your child more cheerios to fUl 
the jar. \ 

Let him eat them. 




Mater-i a I measuring cup 



Give your child 2°cups 
bothtub. Let him pour 
i nto the other . 

If he pours water from 
the I i tt1 e cup , he w i I 
running over. 



whi le he is in the 

I'^iater from one, cup 

the big cup into 
no.t»ice the water 



He may. try to drink from the cup. If so, 
he wi I I learn tbat soapy water does not 
taste" good . 



.TELEPHONE PLAY 

• o 

Material --a toy telephone 

Hand the toy telephone to childo Say, 
"He I rd," 

Answer him. 

Talk to your child on the telephone. 
Praise him often. . * 




TELEPHONE PLAY 



Materia I toy telephone 



Hand the toy telephone to childo Say, 
"He! lOo" 

Answer h i m o . . - 

4 

Talk to your child on the telephone. ■ 
Pro i se him often . 



C-E 
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. BIG AND LITTLE 



Mater i a 



,:Big ,and liHtle ob jects^-cups , 
paper cut-outs, buttons-st icts 



Show your chi l*d one -pair of objects ,at .q 
time and say "Show me the big 



Do all the big objects, then ask your chi 
to point to the' little ones. 







DRESS UP 



Mater jdl s 



"a 



cr ^ 



.Sa'ie a grocer box for "dress- 
up clothes^ Put 0 M shoes/ 
purse, hat, dresses, etc. in 
box; 



Pidy "pret'end. games" w i th your ch i I d . 



J_et h i m. serve you make-be I i eve ' cof fVe or 
cobkies. 



pretend Vou ore'^at a. party or in the kit 

chen cooking. Make up, your own make- 
- believe. ..game^ . 



; : TABLE ACTIVITTES; I ' • 
your child pour his own milk., 

</ - ♦ • 

You can practice with hirfi with cups when 
you are bathing him, . 

If (or when)"he'„sp i I J's , let him help you 
c I ean the mi I k up . ^ 

-Show hi'm how to 'throw the so i 1 ed napk i n 
in" the waste basket. ' 

Make h°i-m feel a part of. tine fami ly. 

'cPrais/e him often. ^ ■ 



t , TABLE ACTIVITIES 1 I 

■ ■ V ■ 

Your child can take part in setting the 
/table. He can fold the napkins. He can 
place the spoons on. the tgbleJ ' -x 

' . • • V ■ • ' . 

May be you could, find a pre'ttyf-| eaf or a 
flower and let him decorate the „ tab I e . 
• « He will like fnakfng things look nice. 




SSNGiNG 



Your child likes to be happy and likes to 
see you- happ%, ^ - 

Let him hear you -/^r.q when you feel like 
1 1 . 

Encourage him To ^'ng with you. 

Upyhe you couKc have g favorite song and 

sing it togcl'.-: . " » , . . • 



SONGS TO LEARN FROM 



MJ\TER1ALS " A toy fish; a picture of a- 

turkey. 

Sing these songs to the child and show him 
how to do the appropriate hand movements. 

o o ^ 

.FISH SONG o ^ Fish Song 

One two three four five 
caught a f i sh a li ve ^ 
Why did^ I let him go 
Because he bit my finger so 
Which one did he bite 
The I i'ttle ^ne on the righT„ 

^ 

Turkey SQn_g, 

I 'm a very f i ne turkey 
And I sing a fine song 
Gobb le^ Gobb I e, Gobb I e, 
I strutt' around the barnyard 

all day long 
And my heg-d goes 
Bobble, Bobble, Bobble 
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• "T-HE BEEHIVE" 

« 

MATERIALS Y(i)u and your child 

1 * * ■ . ' 

(Make a fist with your hand. This is a ' 
beehive. Bring out a finger as you count 
each bee. Begin with your .thumb.) 

Then s i ng : ^ ^ ^--^ 

"Here is the beehive^ Where are, a I I the bees 
Hidden away where nobody sees. . " • ' ' 

Soon they are creep i ng out • of the hive 
One! - twp!- three! - four! - five!"/ 

DIRECTIONS See if he can play this gamp. 




FOLDING PAPERS 
MATERIALS Half sheet of paper, crayons 

ft ■ . - ' 

Tell your child that you are going to make 
a book.^Fold the paper over and press it 
down so that it makes g little book. 



DIRECTrONS --See if your child can make a 

little book this wayo Color 
a picture 




FAMILAR THINGS 



Mater'ral: Magazine, Tr^Hipg Stamp Catalog 

Ask your child to^point to common objects 
in the magazine. 

Say, "Show me the bed , " . - • the lady." 
"Can you show me the chair?" 
the car . " 

See if he.,wi II begin to tell vou some of 
The names. 



FAMILY NAMES 



Help your child to learn the names of all 
6f h i s f ami I y . 

When, you are together as a family walk 
around the room and point to each person. 

As you point, help him to say the name - 
of each person. (Say it first for-him.) 

Clap for him when he gets the name right. 

Make a scropbook with family pictures 
in. it, maybe . 



HOUSEHOLD HELP 

. ■ • ' i ■ ■ ■ 

f 

Your child likes to feel grown-^up cnd'^help 
ful . 

Take time to include him in your daj ly ac- 
tivities., 

p 

He can "help" you: sweep, dust, polish, 
and scrub . j 

Praise him and help him feel he*s a good 
and -useful person* This will make him 
happy. 
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WORKING WMH CLAY 

0 



MATER I ALS Model ing Clay 

Show yo'ur chi4]d how to make a big ball and 
a little ball;. a long snake, a face on the 
c I ay-, a bow, I . 

Put 2 of the items such as a big ball and a 
little ball in'frtint of the child" and say 
"Show me the b i g^- bal 1" etc.. ' ' 



V WATCHING TRAFFIC . 
' Chi Idren^l ike big tracks. 

■ \ 
When a dump truck, the garbage truck or 
a fire truck goes by your house point- them 
out to your child. , ♦ 

Be excited as you name the kind of truck 
going by 

Ca I I them by name end point.- 

Soon your Child will be showing these things 
to you,. 

Other things to point out-.^ Airplanes 

Ambu I ances ' biises^road machinery 



f 

PUPPETS 
Save an o I d sock . 

Draw a face on it with a magic marker or, 
^ a f e 1 1 t i p pen . 

Let the "doll" dance and talk. ^ 

r 

Answer the "doll" back. - • - ■ - 

Encc^rag-e your chi Id to put the sock on* 
the doll. 

Help him make the doll talk. 




'0 . 



SONGS TO LEARN FROM \ 

• ■ •• . 

6 ■ / . 

^ ' <» 

' • ■ " t 

•MATERIALS -- Sma I I train 

Sing these songs to your child and help him 
make 4"he appropriate hand movements. 

/ 

C I ap Your Hands - 

Clap Clap Clap your hands 
Clap your haniJs together. 
Clap Clap C I ap your hands 
Clap your hands tqgeTher 



^ your hands; ^ud your., 
tummy; pat your head^ st 
y^our feet; wink your, eyes 
e t c . 5 e t c . ) 

The "Tra in" 



(Ho I d out arm) 



Little train goes up the track 
Woo»oo-oo 

And then he comes back 
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BATH .TUB PLAY ' . 



Mater i a I : A $po.nge. . • . ' ■ ■ ' ' 
^ . Let your -chi I d ,exp I ore bl P the fun of O; 

^\ . ■ " . . ' , ■• . . 

Show- ..hfm'' how to sque^z.e' the" sponge to^fill 
it w i th- water .\. , ^ 

»• «. . « • « 

■ - ■ ' «• " , 

■ Let him squeeze the wot-er f i 1 led sponge 
. i'nto- a plastic cup/"^... . . . 



Put soap oh the '-sponge and "wash-'/the^ tub ; 
Scrub J^x^is fee"t;, gnd knees - ,: 
/Sponges hav^e itiony uses. ' • 



'Make up some "gomes" of your own. 




° Materials: , Put your hand down on paper 
and trace around' it. Then do the sam^ . 
with your child's hand. Say Tmine is 
b i q yours is little ." Draw fingernails 
on the hands. . . and a ring tlDo', Talk 
about fingers and help your child fit 
his real hand on the drawn hand. 




0 



Distinguishing among objects 



MATERIALS^-- Things of different Textures 

weeds, leaves, rocks, mud, 

sand, sticks, pine cones, 
water, etc. i - 



6 



Present the objects to tbe -Baby , one at a 
-time. Tell hirn what *fhey are. „ Wh^rfi^baby 
tires of one object, give him another. 



DIRECTIONS 




Se'e-if he can learn to ' 
distinguish among these 
things-» Ask him ta point 
to the leaves, the roeks. e 



UNDERSTANDING "YES" AND "NO" RESPONSES 



MATERIAL --Small object or'food 



Show child the' object and transfer it back 
and fQ^th between your hands se-ver-ad times. 

Present both hands and say, "Which hand is 
it in?"- ^ ^ ' 



When the child reaches for one of your hands, 

say ei th er - 

(a) "No, no, no\ It's not in this hand." 
.Immediately open .your hand. "This hand is j 
empty." "Wherein it?" or. - . 

(b) '"Yes, l^t, is in this hand." open hand 
immediately and if using food, let him eat it 



0 
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DF^WING SHAPES I 



Mater i a I s : 



Crayon, Pap^r with dotted lines' 

5„_Triangles ^ ^. 
•5----Squares 

5 Circles . 



Take the X first and I et your . ch i I d watch 
you connect the dots. Give him onother 
and help him do it . 

Continue wJth the other shapes. You may. 
have to make more papers for" him. 



XKXXX: 



c 
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SHQW.ME I 



.Materials: 10 common househo I d. objects , 
^ ." such as: spoon^ comb, too.th- 

brush, book, shSe, cup, cookie; 

toy car., napk in. 

Tell your child the name of each object. 
Place various combinations of, these objects 
in fro-nt of your child, and ask-him to point 
to one of them . . " 

Show him (the cookie^ soap and toothbrush) dn 
and say, "Point to the soap''^ "Point to 
the cookie" etCo 



SHOW ME I 



Ma'terials: 10 common househo I d ob je£,ts 

Sho^ your child a set of 3 objects, such 
OS soap,, fork , comb and tel I him to "point 
to\the one we. can eat wi^th","take Q bath 
with". Repeat withyarious combinations 
of objects . * . . 



Later, you can group all 10 objects toget- 
her and see if your chi Id can find the One 
you are talking about. 



\ 
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FAMfLIAR THINGS 



1 



Material: Magazines and sheets of-^stiff 

paper. ' j 

Cut out/ common objects, people, etc. Paste, 
two on each page of blank paper. Make 
severe I . 



Procedure : Tell your child what each item 
is. Let h^m name each item. Later, show 
him each page and say "Point to the^man. . 
Point to to the car" etc. 
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"RING AROUND THE RDSEY" 

I 

. MATERIALS You and your chiJd' 

o ■ - 

Hold hgnds with your child and walk arOund 
in a circle while you sing "Ring aro^und the 
rosey". 

'f » ■ 

Th? song goes : . 

"Ring ar^ound the rosey. ^ ' ' " 
Pocket full of -posey^ ' . • 
Ashes, Ashes all fall down 

Change the rhytfim of the song so child doesn : 
know when' you are go ing to say a IJ f a T i^ down / 



PUZZLES 



Glue a pic'Ture onto a piece of shirt 
cardboard. 

9: 

Cut the picture into 2^pi;eces. 
Help your child fit the pieces together. 

o 

^ Later cut these 2 pieces again(to make V 
pieces) 

Help your child fit the V pieces togethe 



6? 



1 

BUTTONING 



MATERIALS Button on material and button 

" ho I e . 



ShowXyour child how to button and unbutton 
describing what you-'re doing. 



DIRECTIONS See i f hei- can.^button whe 

a s k e d 5 • am d 1 u n b u t t o n w ' i n 
.asked/'' 
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The effects of a supplementary language program on the ^ 
linguistic performance of preschool disadvantaged children. 



it Richard Elardo and Bettye M- ^Caldwell 



Q 



The purpose of this study was to assess whether, in a well -planned, structured 
preschool classroom, any increment in children's language, performance would result 
from the addition of a formal language development kit. The kit chosen for this 
added training was the Engelmann, Osborn, and Engelmann (1969) Pif^TAR laftguage 
, program, : 

^ It has been the opinion of many linguists (Menyuk, 1971; Houston, 1970; 

McNeill, 1970; Chomsky, 1965) that mere exposure to the language in a stimulating 
environment (such as-a preschool classroom) is sufficient fodder for the child's 
innate linguistic capacities to grow and develop. They feel tjhat children, by 
the age of five, have already acquired most of the basic syntactic structures 
of their language, in the absence of direct instruction. Miller (1964) stated 
for example, ^that children acquire language from parents who have no idea of how 
^0 explain it to them; and noted that no careful schedule of revmrds for cBirrect 
utterances or punishments for incorrect utterances is necessary. Similarly, the 
\ linguist Susan« Houston recently offered the opinion that language acquisition 
is not a skil 1— neither is it the acquisition of a skill— and so does not depend 
upon enyirofimental exigencies, save in that children must hear a language in order 
to learn it" p, 959, 

On the other hand, behavioristic psychologists such as Bereiter and EngelmariV] 
y^'^ 'ilSSe^ believe that the language problems of the disadvantaged child constitute a 
"l.>v^^ deficit and are not merely a function of shyness or unfamiliarity with 

school settings. Consequently, specific language concepts are sequenced and incor- 
porated into a structured language development program which is sometimes characterized 
^ as, a "pressure-cooker for young minds", 

This study ^was designed in an attempt to uncover differences in language 
performance amo^g a group of children, from a stimulating classroom, who received 
additional stimiiTation in the form qf the D I STAR language program. 



Method 



Subjects , Subjects were eighteen children enrolled in the four-year-old 
claSiSroom at the Center for Early Development and Education, 



Experimental Design , The. group was ranked from highest to lowest in ternis 
of score earned on the Stanford-Binet, Every other child was then assigned to 
either the experimental or the control group. p 




In an attemptato cpntrol for teacher variables, the two co-teachers in the 
room took tofns teach/ng the experimental group* The two teachers rotated every 
month ^ 



Procedure. Children in the experimental group v/ere taken each day to a 
small room for instruction. Over a period of approximately seven months, the 
experimental children progressed through the 180 planned lessons of the Distar 
language program. 

Results 

Dependent measures employed at the termination of training were: The 
Stanford-Binetj the Engelmann Basit Concept Inventory, a language complexity ' 
score derived from performance on a story-retelling tasic, and the Illinois * 
^ Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. At the end of the school year, t - tests 
between experimental and control •groups revealed no significant differences 
(Binet: t = 1.44, 16df, p> .05; Engelmann: t = 1.20, 17df, p7 .05; Language 
Complexity: t = 1.09, 17df, p7 .05; ITPA: t = 1.10, 17df, p> .05). 

*. 

Discussion — ^ 

The results of this study offer some support for those linguists and educators 
who have maintained that a well -organized and carefully planned preschool program 
is likely to provide sufficient language input to its children. Children in 1;he 
control group did as well as those who were exposed to the DISTAR language kit 
)on several measures, even on the Basic Concept Inventory designed by EfrgelTnann 
hiinself.^ These results indicate to us that when teachers are aware of what concepts 
to stress, these concepts can be taught in a less formal and didactic manner than 
is the case with the DISTAR program. 

Of course, teachers who are unsure of what concepts to stress in an early 
childhood program would probably benefit from a packaged kit such a? the one 
tested in this study* 



0 
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„ VALUE CONFLICT IN INTERVENTION -RESEARCH: 

FACT OR FANCY? , 

* 

Richard Elardo and Bettye M. Caldwell 
University pf Arl^a^nsas. 
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\ Report, 

Considerable controversy in present-day intervention research, revolves 
around the question of whether lower-class ^parents value the same achievements 
fn their young children as do the presumably middle-class personnel v/ho operate 
intervention programs,. It is the fear pf some that perhaps program operators ' " 
are imposir\^ their own- values on children, rather than those the children's ' 
parents would desird to inculcate., ' As Susan Gray (1971) explained, the usual 
accusation is that interveners are promoting a^vhite middle-class model of 
w,hat is appig'opriate behavior when dealing v/ith other ethnic groups. Allega- 
tions to this effect are sufficiently frequi^nt that persons offering early 
intervention programs are often made to feet guilty about intruding into^-^he 
^lives of'the children and familt€g^\enrolled' in their programs, rather tha^ 
to feel gratified at having performed a service to the children, the families, 
and to *he larger society. ^ r -k^. . ^ 

The position that value conflicts exist between/the middle and lower 
class-es is not v/ithout empirical support. In the -plethora of literature 
dealing with social , class there is ample ev.idence*?of differences, in child rearing 
practices and in parent attitudes and values associated with social class ^status. 
For example,. Kohn (1959a , 1959tj). found that lower-class families were concerned 
with rearing children who would b^ compliant with external authority, whereas 
middle-class .families valued the development of .internalized control. Differences 
were also noted in the extent to which fathers were expected to ^partici pate in » 
tjie child fearing process; with lower-class fathers essentially abrogating such 
fesponsilHl'ity. Additional support for the value conflict hypothesis may be 
drawn from Riessman (1962), ^vho characterized the middle-class family as being 
xhi Id-centered, future-orientld, and interested in achievement and ntobility. 
Riessmar^ characterized the lov;er-class family as adult-centered, present-oriented, 
and interested in^enjoying'life v/ith extended family and peers. 

.* ' ' » 

^ Contrary- to the assertions of Kohn and Riessman.an implicit assumption 
encountered at the davzn of- the Head Start era in^ 1965 v/as^'that lower-class parents 
v;anted the same things for their, children that dther parents wanted— ^the opppr- 
tunity. to develop those cognitive skills and- behavior* traits that would-be 
qondbcive .to success in school, and later success in society at large. MedinniJs' 
(1970) study of a group of Head Start parents pffered somp empiy'ical corroboration 
for the above not'ion. He\fo«nd that mothers of children enrblledon a California * 
.Head Start program cited as goals for their children behaviors that are adaptive 
for schoof FferftMcmarige— Tgetting alojig with age' mates, doing things independently, 
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learning how to mind adults, and understanding .language and number concepts. 
There is no suggestion in Medinnus' data that parental ^ goals and val-ues differed 
from, those likely to be espoused by the teachers and directors of Head Start ^ 
progrSrT]^, or by middle-class parents in general. > " 

The issue of inter-class value conflict is by no means resolved. For . / 
example,. Sroufe (-1971) has asked if intervention programs hav^e the right to . 
impose middle-class standards on lov/errclass and blafck fam.ilies; and Hess (1971)- 
indicated that mefny groups in our culture today believeM:hat the present educa- 
tional system at^the preschool level is^deslgned to transmit cultaral patterns 
of the dominant middle-class Society. A contrasting position was taken by Bee, 
Streissguthp Van Egeren, Reekie and Nyman (1971) who asserted that perhaps there 
is far less disagV^^ment betvjeen mjddle-and lovjer-class values with regard to ' 
education than has been alleged, particularly values v/ith regajr^ to education 
than has been alleged, particularly regarding a basic core Q^jMwlued competencies. 
They argue that commufii cation skills, reading, writing, and speaking clearly 
and persuasively 5 appear to be highly valued in both black and vjhite communities 
among both rrviddle-and lower-class groups. 

J< there is indeed dissonance betvjeen parents artd professionals as to the 
appropriate goa-ls for an early intervention. program, there will be additional 
problems which -probably v/ill further complicate the coping task required of 
children enrolled in the program. Dissonance might also' arise betvveen para- . 
professionals and^^jrofessiofials. That is, most early childhoo^ education programs 
are partially staffed by teacher^aides vjho are.mdv^ likely to share a social 
oclass background with parents than. w-ith professional's. Accordingly-, the present 
study vias designed to investigate these tvjo questions: - * ^ 

1. Do parents share the same behavioral objectives for their children as • 
db the persons vjho planned the child devolopn^ent program in which their children 
are enrolled? " , . . 

2. Do paraprofessionals working in child development centers share the" 
same behavioral objectives for. children as the parents and th^ professional 
staff? ' ' ' ' ' - 



Meth^ 



fifty-foar items vvere randomly selected from a list of 255 developmental - 
objectives used to guide teaching activitiifs at the Center for Early Development 
and -Education. Represented in the total list of objectives were the areas of 
personal -social attributes, communication skills, motor skills, cognitive skills, 
perceptual sjcills, expressiveness and creativity, assumption of responsibility, 
and^posisession of culturally relevant knoviledge. Here are several examples of 
ythese ipeins: - . > 

lile in School, I, think childrer^ 3 to 6 sliould learn to: 




Change from one activity to another vihen requested by the teacher. 
Ask "Why" questions, such as,' "Why is "it rajning?" and "Why does 

a-~wagon have vjhei^ls?" 
Correctly use words^ such as smooth, Iround, and scratchy. 
Play safely on swings and jungle gym equipment. . 
Name the days of 'the week. ' ' 
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This list of 54 objectfves vms i.nteysspersed vvith 21 additional "ringer" 
items representing behavfors not likely to be considered objectives in middle- 
class Intervention pifograms. Examples of these items are: 

^ While in scho'ol I th'ink children 3 to 6 years of age should learn to: 

Do what they want td do inst.eadfof following directions. 

Refuse *p do what adults say. 
• Tease tineir classmates. ' 

Reje.ct the teacher*s suggestions. ^ 

Keep silent about their feelings and emotions and not discws^s 
them with the teacher. ' . • 

The above items were added to the list tojaake certain that any obtained 
agreements among staff, parents, and program olJjectives would not merely represent 
an acquiescence set. The 75~item interview form which resulted was presented 
as^an opinion survey v/ith the''foTlov/ing inistrurfidns given to all persons: ' 

I would like to' have your opinions of the objectives that a liindergarten 
or nursery schcfol might have for its chi-ldren. I will rea(J'a list of 
possible objectives and for each one 5 I would Tike for you to^ansv/er 
'yesj ' 'no/ or V not sure,' depending on whether or nc^t you think the - 
objective is a good one. Ee^r -example, if one^goal is 'Children should 
' have fj^n in school' and yoCi think that they Should, then you wouVd 
answer 'Yes.' If you think .that they should riot, then, you would 
ansv/er 'No.' Feel fre^ to make any add/itionaV coinnnents about the 
items. * " ' V ' ^ 

the interview Was administered to 44 parents with .preschool children enrolled 
in inner-city intervention programs; to 27 teachers and to 37 teacher aides 
involveci.in these programs. All subjects resided m^^^ of Littl§ 

Rock, Arkansas. \ 

Results ; . 

The d&t^contained in Table 1 represent the degree of .agreement between 
parents, teachers, teacher aides, and program objectives. Since practically 
no interviewees chose the category ''"Not sure'*" as a Response, It was not included 
in the ana>^is of results'. ^ '^^i - 





> TABLE 1 






?er cent of each group answering "Yes" 




to regular items and "No 


" to ringers. 






•REGULAR ITEMS 


RINGERS ■ 




{% ansv'jSring'"Yes") 


(% answering "No") ^ 


PARENTS ' 


95 ; \ 


.85 ' : < 


TEACHERS 




86 , 


AIDES 


° 89 > ' 


• 84 



> ^ • . 
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Chi square analyses were, run on items to test for agreement 
VTlth program objectives betv;een (a) piarents and teacher.s and (b) 
teachers and aides. A significant chi squ^ would indi'cate that 
"the two compar^ison groups held different opinions/ about' an item. 
No such significant chi squares were found between teachers and 
aides. .However, as can be seen in Table 2, there wen^ six items 
on v;hich parents diagreed with teachers^ . ' 

/ . TABLE 2 
Disagreements Beti^een Parents and Teachers 



— — — ^ — \. . — 

While m school I think ch.ildren 3 to 6 year-s of ^ge should learn 
to: ' . ' r , " 

■ , . , o * 

#13) Watch a h hour childje'n's television p-rogram. 
(X2 = 6.. 8,^ 1 df, p V . 01) 

#51)/ Repeat numbe^rs in or out of order v;hen asked, such as 
' ^ 14902, 27654, etc- ' . ^ . . 

(x2 - 7.0, i df, p •< ;pi) ^ ^ 

REGULAR #52) Ignore unimportant aspects of prob lems . (won ' t ask color 
ITEMS — of apples v;hen asked tO' add 2+2„ applet), 

= >7 . 1,^ Idf , p '<[ .01) 

#57) ^Copy a color userf by the teachers when asked "Children, 

let's .use red Hhe this." 
It * » ^ 

(x2 = 6.:?, 1 df, p .01) 



#36) R-eject the teacher's suggestions 



X 



2 



B:INGERS 



6.7, 1, df , . 01) 



#43) Be aggressive and fight at sfehool, so others won ' t^^ 
'think they are s'issies or coi^ards • 



n 

= 4.6, 1 df, p ^ .05) 



3 



r 




\ ' . ' ' 

With respect to the data presented in Table 2, it was interesting to^note 
that on each of the four significant differences on the regulctr items, disagree 
ment v/as in the direction of parejital acceptance of the objective, indicaTrog 
concordance betv\/een parents and ihe school (in the abstract) and discov^ancev^C^ 
betv/een teachers and the randomly selebted examples of program objectives. | ' ^ 
Regarding the tv;o significant disagreements on the 'ringer' items, the teafiih^^ 
rejection of Number 36 is compatible vn4h teacher-respect for individual autonomy 
so often found in professionally trained teachers of young children. Similarly 
parental rejection 'of. Number 43 may reflect a subcultural v^lue assigned to V I 
self-defense. Hov/ever, failure to find a significant difference betv/een teachers 
and aides on these items sugt|ests that they may simply represent chance di|pfo- 
portions of a large number of , significance tests. Also included on tiie quesfiohalre 
was an open-ended item on which parents v/er^/asked whether there ^v/ere oth^r important 
things that, in their opinion, a threa-toysix-year-old child ^byld<1earn at school. * 
Less than one-f.ifth of eac!h group responded to this question. In all thre'fe 'groups^ 
questioned, the suggestions offered v/ere nearly evenly d^ivided between cognitive 
and social -emotional objectives, with no striking differences noted among groups. 

' Disi:u^ion ' 

^' The main question addressed in this study is thg extent to v/hich the goals \ 
and values of inteWention prgg^sams ar"e consonant with the goals add values of 
parents of children served by tht)se programs. The usual accusation that inter- 
veners are promoting a white middle-el ass ► model jof what is appropriate behavior-- 

/in t^fa^ant'^disregard of the fact that parents so not des4^f^ such behaviors in 
their chi7dren'--is not borne out by our data. These data su'ggest that such conflict 
occci^s less often^than is implied: 'Although our sample of subjects v/as limited 

'to one geog^raphic* area, our experience wlth^ parents in other p^arts of the country 
would tpnd to bear out these local results. At least, in our dBta«we find reas- 
surance in concluding^ that parents, teachers, and aides participating' in our own 
and in similar intervention projects in the Little Rock area for the most part ^ 
share thd same objectives and goals for their children as do 'the people who plan 
the irUerVention prograqis. Items on which disagreement , occurred can be interpreted 
as indicating that teaches show a slight preference for a -greater degree of 
creativity! and flexibility of response in children than do the children's parents. 
Parents in general were even more accepting of program objectives than were teachers 
workij^ng in the proj^rams. . ^ ' 

Finding a high proportion t)f subjects responding in. the same way to our 
interview indicates to us' that there is far more. consonance than dissonance 
among all concerned. This study offers no support 'to charges that behavior 
which is not valued by parents is being inculcated in young children in inter- 
vention programs. ' - . 
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APPENDIX L 



Appendix L consisted of copyrighted material 
not available for reproduction by ERIC Bt this 
time. The article, "How Much Can a Six-Month 
Infant Learn in School?", by Ted Irwin, 
appeared in Parade: The Sunda y Newspaper • 
MaaMM; J^n. 9, 1972, pi lo. 13, Is!. 
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^ APPENDIX M 



Appehdi;;^ M consi Sited of a copyrighted ' 
article not available for reproduction by 
ERIC at this time. The article. "The Learning 
of Love." by Jackye Shipiley. -appeared .in - 
Today s Women." Arkansas Democrat. Feb. 13. ° 
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APPENDIX- N 



Appendix ,N consisted of a copyrighted 
article not available for reproduction by 
ERIC at this time. The article, "Top 
Educator Defends Value of Day Care," by 
Ursula Vils, appeared in Los Angeles Times , 
Feb. 17, 1972. 
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Our Distinguished iFaculty 



Dr. Bettye Caldwell, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas professor of ele-- 
;mentary education, is dedicated 
to the idea thdt a disadvantaged* 
child oan keep up in learning 
with -one from a middle-class 
background — if he has the right 
kind of preparation in the very • 
early formative years. . 

^ Dr. Caldwell is demonstrat- 
ing this in a revolutionary new 
program being conducted at 
Kramer School in Little Rock 
under the sponsorship of the 
Uof A and the Little Rock School , 
District and with a sizable grant * 
from the federal government. 

Children of differing envir- 
onments learn at almost the 
same rate up to a certain age, 
according to almost all studi^ 
p^of the subject that have been 
idone. However, the studies show, 
most disadvantaged children 
swJfer a sharp decline in their learning at about 
age two, while middle-class children continue to 
progress. 

Dr. Caldwell beli^^vos this can be changed. She 
says the ine.scapable conclusion i^ that many dis- 
advantaged children do not get enough stimula- 
tion to continue to develop and enough reinforce- 
. ment for learning. So, she takes children while 
'{hey are still infants, or at least toddlers, and be-, 
gins tt»acfiing them, caring for them in a day cen- 
ter which caters to their social needs and saves ^ 
their working mothers much worry oveg. baby- 
sittin/|. 

The Center for Early Development and Educa- 
tion, as the?. Kramer project is.named^ has been 
expanded. t() include all the children in the six- 
grade school. This year, th'ere are about 100 pre- 
elementary student?, about 150 elementary, ^nd 
about 100 more pre-school children. 




DR. BP:TTYE CALDWELL 



Dr. Caldwell stresses that her 
program is aimed at working 
with the^ home environment, 
and* to do'this, she says, parents 
must become involved in the 
educational process. 

Dr. Caldwell came to the 
Kramer project from the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, where she 
had been mvolyed in a similar 
program.. Her move to Arkansas 
came about when her hUsband, 
Dr. Fred T. Caldwell, Jr., be- 
came a professor at the Univer- 
sity Medical Center. 

A native of Smithville, Texas, 
Dr. Caldwell took her bachelor's 
degree 'from Baylor University^ 
her master^s |r()m the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and her Ph,D. in 
psychology fi om Washington ' 
University^at St. Louis. At that 
time, Dr. Caldv/eirs interests lay 
primarily^ in medical psychology 
and she dealt extensively with the psychological 
problems of aging. ' ^ 

Dr. Caldwell, whose enthusiafam for the Kram- 
er project i:s without limits, knows that an educa- 
tional program such as this, with a teaching em- 
ploy(»'ffir every seven or eight stvdents and a high- 
ly qualified professional staff ad well, probably is 
impractical and impossible to attain for most 
school districts. But she . also is convinced^ that if 
•the rev7)lutionary concept^ of education for infants 
and toddlers is to have any*, cor sequence it must 
reach into the pubic school system. 

Further, she also is convinced that it was nec- 
(»ssary to show what can be done, particuarly with 
regard to underprivileged ^and Negro children 

For Dr. Caldwell, a school c^n become an en 
vironment where children "fcan 
amenities, moral and other valu 
^ are lacking .othef*w4se. 



^be taught social 
?s that sometimes"^ 
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